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This  month, 
we  mark  the  birthday 
of  an  old  friend  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune 


When  Abe  Lincoln  renewed  his  Tribune 
subscription  in  1859,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  exactly  twelve  years  and  five  days  old. 
In  that  short  time,  the  Tribune  had  built 
a  reputation  known  across  the  land. 

A  reputation  for  speaking  out  clearly  and 
strongly  on  the  burning  issues  of  the  day. 
Today,  it  is  no  different.  In  the  100  years 
since  Lincoln’s  time,  the  Tribune  has 
grown  into  mid-America’s  largest 
newspaper.  But  neither  size  nor  age  has 
tamed  Lincoln’s  paper.  Every  day  of  every 
week,  the  Tribune  lays  its  opinions  on  the 
line  for  you  to  see  and  judge. 

You  may  not  always  agree  with  the  T ribune. 
But  you  know  where  it  stands. 

And  that,  we  think,  is  the  way  Abe 
would  have  liked  it. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS! 


•  Increase  in  population 
resulting  from  50,000 
more  jobs:  128,000 

•  Payrolls  for  jobs  created: 
’2.261  BILLIONI 


NOW,  IN  FLORIDA, 

THINK  OF  ORLANDO  FIRST! 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER.  WCX>DWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
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The  idea  wasn’t  shooting  for  honors 
but  what  do  you  know.  Honors! 

Just  two  years  ago.  (February  7, 1%5,  to  be  exact),  a  star  was  born.  It  was  designed  to  be  exciting, 
different,  arresting,  readable,  revealing— not  just  “spectacular.”  Now  into  its  third  year  of 
publication,  it  seems  to  be  turning  out  to  be  all  of  them. 

The  idea  behind  “Detroit,”  our  exclusive  new  Sunday  magazine,  was  simple:  Get  readers 
to  know  the  big  city  better  ...  let  them  meet  celebrities  and  unusual  Detroiters  . . .  keep 
them  up-to-date  on  what’s  going  on  around  town.  It  was  a  sort  of  we-ca«-see-the- 
woods-for-the-trees  idea. 

It  worked.  Really  worked.  Ours  soon  became  the  most  talked  about  magazine 
in  town.  Letters  started  pouring  in.  Next,  nice  words  from  the  Saturday 
Review:  “A  well-edited  and  handsomely  designed  section  that  ranks  with 
the  best.”  Then  a  gold  medal  from  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  Detroit. 
And  another  medal. 

Honors?  Sure  we’re  glad  to  get  them.  Even  though  we 
didn’t  plan  it  that  way. 


JJetroit  jfiree  IDtess 

135  YEARS  YOUNG 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Obaarver  •  Detroit  Free  Prats  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahastea  Democrat 
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Bite  on  Time! 

Richard  Alden  Knight 

can  tell  your  readers  exactly 
when  to  catch  them  with  the 
scientific 
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The  small  space  feature 
that  tells  the  best  times 

OF  EACH  DAY 

to  go  fishing 

IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 


Be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season  this  spring  . . . 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  RATE 
FOR  YOUR  CITY,  PHONE  OR  WIRE 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

ca  *.<0  •■a  10**  “  «n  m*ohos  *vc  *•!*  »c*»  ort 


BRUCE  HORTON.  General  Manager 


19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

22- 25 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgij 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 24— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston. 


I  MARCH 

j  3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas.  Jack 
I  Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

I  3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

I  6-8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association, 

I  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

I  9-1 1— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-1 1— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratforo 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-13 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Netherland-Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

:  12-17 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

.  12-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
‘  under  50.000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

j  17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conference. 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chicago-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville, 
j  Texas. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

,  24-25 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Daytona  Beach, 
i  29-30 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail-General  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Workshop.  Illinois  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

I  APRIL 

II — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Mary  Graydon  Hall,  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

2-14— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  University, 
Now  York  CiN- 

7-9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Throe),  National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  N.J. 

!  9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

;  9-11 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Tapadera  Motel,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

I  14-15— Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel 
Now  Orleans. 

!  16-18— Oh  io  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

'  16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Man- 1 
agors,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

:  19-22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
'  ington,  D.C. 

,  20-22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Lincoln. 

,  24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

I  30-May  I  2 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 
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When  you’re 
appointed  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board 


you’ll  find  this  is 


required  reading 


An  appointment  to  a  top  position  in  Washington 
just  about  insures  that  you’ll  become  a  regular  reader 
of  The  Washington  Post.  Every  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  for  example,  reads  The  Post.  So  do  all  ^j|j 
key  officials  at  State,  Justice,  NASA,  USIA  and  SEC.  And  ^ 
every  Senator. 

But  The  Washington  Post’s  impact  isn’t  limited  to  the  top 
echelons  of  government.  It  is  read  in  three  out  of  five  Washington 
families— nearly  50%  more  than  are  reached  by  any  other  newspaper, 


I  Apt  Grainipc  brings  to 
cotorfut  tite  the 
miracte  ot  high-speed 
Retogravire  priiting 
for  these  distiiguished 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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it  ic  ir  ir  ir  ^ 

^  DWIN  HOLM.W,  who  began  work  on  the  Wilkesboro  (N.C.) 

Patriot  (as  I  did)  and  who  served  on  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  (as  I  did),  has  retired  from  the  Associated  Press  in 
.\tlanta  after  many  years  of  distinguished  service  and  is  writing 
a  series  of  penetrating  profiles  of  Georgia  newspaper  personalities 
for  the  monthly  Editor  s  Forum,  publication  of  the  Georgia  Press 
.Association.  The  lead  to  the  Holman  article  in  the  January  issue 
reads:  “  ’Twas  a  long  jump  southward  to  the  weekly  Free  Press 
in  Quitman,  Ga.,  from  executive  careers  in  the  nation’s  big  cities, 
but  Royal  Daniel  Jr.,  and  wife  Dorothy  made  it — and  thev're 
happy.”  Daniel,  son  of  a  famous  Georgia  newspaperman,  worked 
for  40  years  as  an  editor  for  Hearst  Newspapers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
Mrs.  Daniel  worked  for  newspapers  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
before  marriage  and  she’s  now  associate  editor  of  her  husband’s 
paper.  Holman’s  subject  the  month  before  was  Mrs.  Nora  Law 
rence  Smith,  editor  of  the  Ashburn  (Ga.)  Wiregrass  Farmer  ant 
Stockman,  who  observed  her  81st  birthday  on  Christmas  Day 
“Miss  Nora”  has  received  many  honors  through  the  years  for 
her  journalism  and  civic  leadership  and  the  Daughters  of  thr 
American  Revolution  sponsored  a  “Nora  Lawrence  Smith  Day' 
in  19.52. 


Pi  a  la  Mould 

Whether  it’s  hot  or  cold,  don’t  try— 

To  digest  lead  for  humble  pi! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 

— Ben  Schneider,  Long  Island  Press,  Queens,  New  York  City, 
formerly  real  estate  editor  of  the  Miami  News  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  son, 
Richard,  17,  a  high  school  senior,  who  began  drawing  cartoons 
at  12  and  who  at  14  made  the  first  of  30  sales  of  cartoons  to 
smaller  magazines  ....  The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  headed  a 
storv’  about  President  Johnson’s  rejection  of  artist  Peter  Hurd’s 
portrait  of  him:  “Artists  Should  Be  Seen  —  Not  Hurd.”  .... 
General  Manager  E.  W.  Schergens,  Tell  City  (Ind.)  News,  calls 
his  column  “William  Tell  Sez.”  .  . .  .  H.  G.  (Harky)  Enns,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  copy  desk,  was  editing  a  Washington 
syndicated  column  by  Marianne  Means  and  Ed  Stone,  Sun-Tattler 
public  service  director,  remarked:  “This  really  is  a  case  of  the 
Enns  justifying  the  Means.” 

ISeti's  Is  ISo  ISetcs 

News  of  fires  and  floods  and  battles 
Would  have  all  been  represented 
Throughout  the  ages 
On  newsprint  pages^ 

IF  the  stuff  had  been  invented. 

— Marian  M.  Goodman,  Lihrarian 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 

I 

— The  AP  bureau  in  Saigon  advised  the  AP  Foreign  Desk 
in  New  York:  “Don’t  know  what  it’ll  bring  yet.  But  anyway, 
wish  vou  a  happy  Tet.”  .  .  .  Police  reporter  J.  Donald  Tewkes- 
burv  advised  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  news  room 
by  teletype  from  the  City-County  Building:  “Nothing  from 
the  fire  department  or  state  patrol.  You’ll  have  to  go  with 
standing  Vietnam  banner.”  Richard  Stansfield,  an  assistant 
city  editor,  answered:  “You’ve  got  it  wrong.  It’s  not  standing 
Vietnam  banner  these  days — it’s  China.  AP  quotes  Japanese 
reporters  quoting  Chinese  wall  posters.  Journalism’s  finest  hour. 

.  .  .  Bob  Balfe,  dean  of  Florida  sports  editors,  wrote  in  the 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times:  “.After  Terrell’s  left  eye  was  nearly, 
closed  Clay  was  the  only  one  in  the  ring  with  20-20  vision. 
The  referee  didn’t  count.  He  didn’t  have  much  to  look  at. 
anyway.” 
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Basketball’s  national  museum  and  a 
shrine  to  the  sports  inventor  is  under 
construction  at  Springfield  College.  The 
present  schedule  calls  for  vacationers  in 
New  Kngland  to  be  able  to  visit  the  Hall 
of  Fame  this  summer. 

Over  seventy-five  years  ago  in  Spring- 
field,  an  athletic  instructor  named 
James  Naismith  created  the  game  of  bas¬ 
ketball.  Since  that  first  game  basketball 
has  spread  around  the  globe  until  now  it 
is  played  on  an  organized  basis  in  over 
130  countries  and  is  by  far  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  sport  in  the  world. 


Standing  at  historic  Springfield  College 
where  the  founder  himself  asked  that  it  be 
placed,  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  the  showcase 
of  basketball  wherever  it  is  played.  The 
institution  is  designed  as  an  educational 
facility  and  museum  in  which  will  be 
housed  all  the  literature  of  the  sport, 
records,  trophies  and  all  available  memo¬ 
rabilia  of  the  sport  and  in  which  the  heroes 
of  the  sport  will  be  enshrined. 

The  opening  of  the  Hall  this  summer  is 
the  culmination  of  the  energetic  work  of 
hundreds  of  people  and  the  realization  of 
a  community  dream. 


Use  the  BIG  media  buy  to  cover  Springfield,  use  the 


•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


Architect's  Drawing  of 
the  Naismith  Memorial 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Springfield,  Mass. 


To  Honor  Basketball's  Immortals  and  to 
Preserve  the  History  of  the  Game 


editorial 


Political  Convention 

^  I^HE  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Convention  Reforms  for 
the  Republican  National  Committee  make  a  lot  of  sense.  If  adopted 
for  the  1968  convention  they  will  do  a  lot  to  restore  some  semblance 
of  order  to  what  has  become  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of  confusion  and 
disorder.  The  Republicans  seem  to  have  remembered  well  the  lessons 
of  the  1964  convention.  Lets  hope  the  Democrats  do  the  same. 

The  organizers  of  the  last  national  political  conventions  went  so  fat- 
in  arranging  schedules  to  accommodate  the  magic  eye  of  the  television 
camera  that  they  succeeded  in  producing  a  television  “spectacular”  to 
the  detriment  of  conducting  the  important  business  at  hand. 

Elimination  of  the  center  camera  platform  will  remove  a  traffic 
bottleneck.  Modern  equipment  makes  such  a  location  unnecessary. 
Limitation  of  cameras  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  is  a  good  idea  but 
newsmen  should  not  be  prevented  from  contacting  delegations  there. 
Relocation  of  the  daily  press  seats  will  be  welcomed  by  some  and 
criticized  by  others.  It  has  been  impossible  recently  to  see  anything  but 
the  back  of  a  sp>eaker’s  head  from  most  of  the  press  seats.  But  relocation 
might  mean  that  the  "up  front”  positions  occupied  by  the  wire  services 
and  the  most  important  newspapers  would  lose  their  accessibility  to 
the  rostrum.  Whether  a  new  location  will  be  any  improvement  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Suggestions  for  program  reform  carry  the  greatest  promise  for  im¬ 
provement  if  they  are  carried  out.  Limitation  of  demonstrators  and 
demonstrations,  curtailment  of  unessential  sp>eeches,  reduction  of  enter¬ 
tainment  should  help  restore  the  proceedings  to  the  nature  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  convention. 


Critical  Analysis 

■Vr  EWSPAPERS  are  frequently  criticized  for  failing  to  be  critical  of  them- 
^  selves  and  for  resenting  criticism  by  others.  E&P  has  pointed  out 
many  times  that  all  anyone  has  to  do  anytime  to  get  his  name  in  the 
paper  is  to  deliver  a  resounding  attack  against  the  press.  Newspapers 
will  print  it  every  time. 

But  in  a  more  pertinent  vein  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  reported  in  this  issue  is  an  example  of  the  self¬ 
appraisal  newspapermen  subject  themselves  to  at  regular  intervals. 
For  more  than  an  hour  they  heard  criticism  of  sports  pages,  women’s 
pages,  local  advertising  copy,  etc.  The  speakers  w'ere  billed  as  “friendly 
critics”  but  it  did  not  affect  their  brickbats  aimed  at  self-improvement. 

The  steady  up-grading  of  newspaper  appearance,  coverage  and 
presentation  over  the  last  20  years  is  proof  that  newspapermen  have 
refused  to  be  complacent  and  smug  about  their  jobs. 


^One  BilV  Plan 

ANY  newspaper  advertising  executives  have  felt  that  the  time- 
consuming  detail  and  expense  involved  in  ordering  and  paying 
for  a  campaign  in  newspapers,  compared  to  the  ease  of  spending  the 
same  money  on  other  media,  has  been  a  deterrent  in  some  advertising 
agencies  to  using  newspapers.  Part  of  this  problem  would  be  solved 
by  the  “One  Bill”  program  of  the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  just 
endorsed  by  a  committee  of  the  four-A.  The  “One  Order”  phase 
is  planned  for  later  if  the  first  is  successful.  It  is  now  up  to  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  men  to  decide  whether  the  additional  cost  of  percent 
of  the  billing  will  eventually  produce  more  business. 
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“These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  yoa 
that  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace." 

John  16:33 

I 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTAH 

Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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IN  QUEST  OF  A  JOB 

Exactly  40  years  ago  I  not  only  decided, 
like  Miss  Schnedler  (E  &  P,  Jan.  28),  to 
concentrate  upon  a  single  area  but  a  single 
big-city  newspaper.  When  my  letters 
brought  no  replies  I  decided  to  heard  the 
lion  in  his  den  and  seek  an  interview 
armed  with  samples  of  my  work  in  a  small 
town.  When  I  arrived  at  the  office  I 
stopped  to  talk  with  a  passing  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  the  staff.  “Oh  man,”  he  said, 
“don’t  go  in  there  with  that  arm-ful  of 
papers — he’ll  kick  you  out  with  both  feet. 
Tell  him  you’ve  been  working  in  a  nearby 
small  town,  you’ve  read  this  paper  all  that 
time  and  have  seen  how  well  he  handles 
his  staff  and  you  want  to  get  some  experi¬ 
ence  working  for  him.”  I  finally  got  a  job 
offer  only  to  have  it  quickly  withdrawn 
when  I  make  the  mistake  of  admitting  that 
my  salary  was  $17.50  a  week,  a  fact  which 
placed  me  below  consideration  because  the 
starting  pay  scale  there  was  $30  a  week. 

Ten  years  from  now  Miss  Schnedler  will 
find  her  advancement  has  been  in  the  same 
pattern  as  obtaining  her  first  job.  The 
biggest  salary  increase  I  ever  received 
came  after  I  had  obtained  another  job. 
served  my  two  weeks  notice,  collected  my 
final  paycheck  and  was  leaving  the  office 
for  the  night  train. 

.And  promotions?  Likewise!  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  million-dollar  valuation  daily- 
had  just  named  a  new  advertising  director. 
I  told  the  publisher:  “I  don’t  know  why 
you  selected  him,  but  it  wasn’t  because  of 
his  industry.”  The  publisher  replied:  “I 
agree  he  lacks  industry  but  he’s  been  on 
the  staff  twice  as  long  as  anyone  else  and 
1  think  I  owe  him  at  least  a  three-month 
trial.”  Of  course,  even  that  wasn’t  the  real 
reason  which  the  publisher  may  have  been 
trying  to  conceal,  though  I’m  inclined  to 


Borerstedt,  King  Features  Syndicate 

‘For  news  behind  fhe  news,  give  me 
the  cartoons!' 


soning;  if  so,  quit  thinking  about  a  job 
and  turn  your  efforts  toward  either  buying 
or  starting  a  small  “one-man”  publication. 
You’ll  probably  fail  the  first  time,  even 
the  second  or  more  times,  but  you'll  learn 
enough  from  each  experience  to  make  you 
stronger  for  the  next. 

Thornk  Lane 

Editor  and  Manager. 

Troup  County  Herald, 

Hogansville.  Ga. 

*  «  * 
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think  it  was  a  sub-conscious  reason  of 
which  he  wasn’t  fully  cognizant.  Anyway, 
I  replied:  “He’ll  be  right  there  ten  years 
from  now.”  I  missed  it  six  months:  he 
served  nine  years  and  a  half. 

Which  leads  to  this  suggestion  to  Miss 
Schnedler: 

Spend  $25  for  a  session  with  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  to  determine  if  you  have  abstract  rea- 
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Marcia  Schnedler  (Jan.  28)  came  in  on 
target  when  she  said  newspaper  recruit¬ 
ment  practices  are  sadly  lacking.  But  she 
could  have  used  a  dum-dum  bullet  instead 
of  the  steel  jacketed  one  that  touched  only 
the  ignored  job  application  and  the  idea 
that  job  hunters  can  wait  around  a  month 
or  two  for  a  paper  to  say  yes. 

She  could  have  addressed  herself  to 
what  must  be  the  sorriest  literature  in 
.America — the  “editorial  help  wanted”  ads. 
Consider  the  language: 

“Self-starter,”  “ability  to  find  and  write 
news  (What  else?),”  “must  have  know¬ 
how,”  “challenge  copy  readily,”  “knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  enterprising,”  “capable,  take- 
charge  man,”  “imagination,  drive,  pre¬ 
cision,”  “enough  zip  to  be  a  news  editor,” 
“a  digger  (Heaven  help  us!),”  “a  .350 
hitter,”  “young,  perceptive,”  “killer  in¬ 
stinct  for  zeroing  in  on  the  angles  (Hon¬ 
est.  that’s  what  one  editor  wrote),”  “a 
spark  plug  (Ugh!),”  “blue  ribbon  re¬ 
porter  (Straight  out  of  the  pens  at  the 
state  fair).” 

I  don’t  see  how  newspapers  can  expect 
to  get  good  people  when  they  make  them 
sick  to  their  stomachs  before  they  even  get 
on  the  staff. 

Virgil  Quinlisk 

Wichita,  Kansas 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

I  wonder  if  you  can  understand  my 
astonishment  on  reading  the  article  (Janu¬ 
ary  28)  in  which  the  headline  announced 
that  only  11  journalism  schools  have  grad¬ 
uate  programs.  It  quotes  as  its  source 
Peter  Hegener,  who  compiled  some  infor¬ 
mation  for  Peterson’s  Guides. 

Mr.  Hegener  could  only  find  11  journal¬ 
ism  schools  offering  work  leading  to  a 
master’s  degree.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hegener  did 
not  mention  my  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Missouri,  at  which  I  obtained  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  1953.  There  were  many  students 
then  and  many  people  since  who  have 
earned  a  master’s  degree. 

What  bothers  me  more  is  that  Mr.  Hag- 
ener  failed  to  mention  Ball  State  Univer¬ 
sity  which  offers  a  program  for  master’s 
degrees. 

I  recommend  Journalism  Educator  or 
Editor  &  Publishers  International  Year 
Book  instead  for  this  information. 

Louis  E.  Incelhart 

Ball  State  University 
Muncie,  Indiana 

*  *  * 

Attention  has  been  called  also  to  the 
omission  of  graduate  programs  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  In  some  cases,  deans 
of  schools  have  noted  that  a  fee  of  $250 
was  required  for  listing  in  Peterson’s 
Guides. — Editor. 

ACTION  ON  CAMPUS 

In  regard  to  your  recent  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  ACTION  LINES,  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Marquette 
(University)  Tribune  began  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  campus  problem 
solver. 

Known  as  the  MUcracker,  the  feature 
was  developed  early  in  1966  tc-  help  stu¬ 
dents  cut  through  campus  red  tape.  Its 
happy  tradition  is  being  carried  on  this* 
year  by  a  similar  column  entitled  TRIBu- 
iations. 

Mitchell  Dydo 

Chicago. 


Short  Takes 

A  new  garb  is  being  tailored,  covering 
naval  and  ankles. — Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

• 

Most  of  the  potential  Republican  can¬ 
didates  lack  the  funs  to  build  up  their 
own  staffs  as  Senator  Kennedy  has  done. 
— Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

An  observer  can  see  the  stratified  law¬ 
yers  of  pollution  and  can  trace  them  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  source.  —  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal. 

• 

Rep.  Celler  is  chairman  of  the  none- 
man  committee. — San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

• 

He  is  enjoying  a  spectacular  tart  for 
the  Celtics  Club, — Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
HeraM-Examiner. 
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dependent  on  it.”, 
and  we  do  want 
to  add  something 
extra  to  the 
dimension  of 
our  paper... 


The  New  York  Times 
News  Service 
gives  us  a 
superior  service... 
with  both  hard  news 
and  special  writers 
like  Reston  and  Baker 
and  Sulzberger... 

It  adds  to  our 
movable  feast 
of  a  newspaper." 

Jack  B. Krueger 
Managing  Editor 

The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Dallas, Texas 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 
Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(Area  Code  212)  556-7089 


“We  have  a  good  staff 
both  here 

and  in  Washington... 
but  we  don’t 
want  to  be  totally 
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GOP  Convention  Leaders 
Move  to  End  ‘Rowdiness’ 


Reforms  Committee  Seeking 
To  Project  Dignified  Image 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington  “it  is  evident,”  says  the  Re- 
The  frenetic,  disorganized,  form  Committee’s  report,  “that 
sometimes  rowdy  1964  Republi-  what  is  done  at  a  national  con- 
can  National  Convention  will  not  vention  is  of  world  interest.  The 
be  repeated  at  the  1968  meeting,  news  media  comprised  thousands 
if  the  recommendations  of  a  of  persons.  It  seems  that  each 
Committee  on  Convention  Re-  one  wants  to  see  everything  that 
forms  are  adopted  by  party  offi-  is  done,  hear  everything  that  is 
cials  responsible  for  convention  said,  photograph  every  event 
arrangements.  The  picture  that  and  every  person  who  has  a  role 
will  be  presented  to  the  public  in  the  proceedings  and  interview 
will  be  that  of  a  great  event  everyone  of  importance  or  of 
being  conducted  with  “the  high-  special  interest.  Increasing  num- 
est  degree  of  decorum  and  bers  of  the  foreign  news  media 
dignity.”  request  credentials  to  cover  suc- 

To  accomplish  this  some  re-  ceeding  national  conventions, 
rtrictions  would  be  placed  upon  ..xhe  Republican  National 
the  news  media  but  the  Com-  Committee  seeks  arrangements 
mittee  asserts  that  if  our  ob-  news  media  that  will 

jectives  are  accomplished,  the  unduly  restrict  them,  but 
new-s  media  may  be  m  a  better  ^vhich  will  also  allow  delegates 
^ition  to  cover  the  conven-  adequate  freedom  of 

space  and  movement,  and  to 
The  Committee’s  suggestions  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
do  not  envisage  stripping  the  are  at  the  convention  to  partici- 
eonvention  of  its  “color,  move-  pate  in  making  important  deci- 
ment  and  excitement”  but  pro-  sions,  to  see  and  hear  and  be 
pose  changes  that  “will  approve  able  to  pay  attention  to  the  busi- 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  ness  at  hand, 
the  convention.”  “The  value  of  the  news  cover- 

Major  changes  proposed  by  age  depends  largely  upon  the 
the  Committee  are:  conduct  of  the  convention  itself. 

0  Pooling  of  network  and  still  important  to  remember  that 
cameras  and  limiting  the  num-  during  the  brief  period  of  three 
her  of  cameras  allowed  on  the  or  fo^r  days,  the  convention  is  in 
convention  floor.  world  limelight  and  the  voter 

•  Members  of  the  news  media  is  reacting,  for  better  or  worse, 
desiring  to  communicate  with  a  oar  candidates,  or  program 
delegate  would  request  the  dele-  our  party.  At  no  other  time 

L  gate  to  go  to  a  designated  area  i®  there  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
:  off  of  the  floor.  to  such  a  large  audience. 

•  By  arrangement  with  the  This  committee  stresses  the 

networks,  eliminate  the  center  necessity  of  doing  everything 
ielevision  camera  stand.  possible  to  make  the  Republican 

•  Relocation  of  the  daily  National  Convention  attractive 

[ ;  press  seats  in  an  area  “that  is  f®  the  eye,  interesting  in  con- 
[Nrorkable  for  the  press,”  but  if  an^^  appealing  to  the  ear 

this  is  not  feasible  the  daily  and  mind.” 

should  be  rede-  The  most  difficult  problem  is 
the  overcrowded  convention 
The  Committee  does  not  pro-  floor,  according  to  the  commit- 
Pose  that  newsmen  be  barred  tee,  and  this  is  its  reason  for 
from  the  convention  floor.  They  suggesting  limitations  on  tele- 
would  be  admitted  as  in  the  past  vision  and  still  cameras  and  re- 
apon  approval  of  the  Committee  quiring  reporters  to  interview 
<®  Arrangements.  delegates  off  the  floor. 
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“The  convention  floor  becomes 
a  swarm  of  moving  delegates 
and  alternates,  campaign  man¬ 
agers,  pages,  assistant  sergeants 
at  arms,  aides  to  Governors, 
Senators  and  delegation  chair¬ 
men,  reporters  with  microphones 
and  accompanying  camera 
crews,  writing  newsmen,  still 
cameramen  and  couriers  moving 
to  and  from  the  center  camera 
stand,”  the  committee  points 
out. 

“In  addition  to  this  human 
element,  a  three  or  four  level 
camera  stand,  approximately 
fifteen  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
high,  capable  of  holding  fifteen 
to  eighteen  men  and  cameras, 
is  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
delegates. 

Confusion  Breeds  Disinterest 

“With  all  of  this  confusion 
and  obstruction  of  view,  it  is  no 
w'onder  that  the  delegates  and 
alternates  appear  to  be  disinter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  With  all  of  the  milling 
ai*ound  on  the  convention  floor, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  who  is  there 
for  a  legitimate  reason.” 

The  committee  cites  Rule  No. 
2  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
1964  convention,  which  says: 
“No  person  except  members  of 
the  several  delegations  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  convention,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  section  of  the 
convention  hall  apportioned  to 
delegates.”  “It  is  recommended,” 
says  the  committee,  “that  this 
rule  be  more  strictly  enforced.” 

The  committee  does  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  suggesting  re¬ 
forms  in  news  coverage  proced¬ 
ures  and  facilities.  It  recom¬ 
mends  other  changes  in  pro¬ 
gramming  and  convention  pro¬ 
cedures  that  would  make  the 
proceedings  more  attractive  to 
those  who  watch  on  television 
or  listen  to  the  radio  and  facili¬ 
tate  news  coverage  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  business  of  the  convention. 
Among  those  recommendations 
are: 

Limit  the  number  of  honorary 
speakers. 

Limit  welcoming  speeches  to 
one  appropriate  person. 

Reduce  paid  entertainers  and 
keep  entertainment  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 


Restrict  demonstrations  exclu¬ 
sively  to  delegates  and  alter¬ 
nates,  with  all  outside  pei-sons 
barred  from  the  floor. 

Limit  the  number  of  honorary 
Sergeants  at  Arms. 

Shorten  the  party  platform 
and  present  it  more  interest¬ 
ingly. 

Reduce  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  alternates. 

Limit  the  number  of  second¬ 
ing  speeches  and  the  length  of 
time  for  seconding  and  nomin¬ 
ating  speeches,  and 

Arrange  the  “prompt  removal 
from  the  convention  premises  of 
any  person  or  persons  acting  in 
a  discourteous  or  rowdy  man¬ 
ner.” 


‘System  Works  W’ell’ 

Regarding  the  suggestion  that 
newsmen  interview  delegates  off 
the  floor,  the  committee  asserts 
that  this  will  not  be  a  “handi¬ 
cap  and  hindrance  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.”  It  points  out 
that  the  system  is  used  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  deliberative 
bodies  and  “seems  to  work  very 
well.” 

On  the  matter  of  relocation 
of  the  daily  press  seats,  of  which 
nearly  1,000  are  required,  the 
committee  points  out  that  these 
are  located  on  each  side  of  the 
rostrum  and  because  of  “con¬ 
siderable  movement  in  and  out 
of  this  section”  so  close  to  the 
rostrum  “it  is  seen  often  and 
presents  a  confusing  and  dis¬ 
tracting  picture.” 

The  committee  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  where  this  section  should 
be  relocated.  It  leaves  that 
knotty  problem  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Arrangements. 

“A  national  convention,”  the 
Reform  Committee  states,  “is  a 
great  manifestation  of  democ¬ 
racy.  So  spectacular  are  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  so  important  are 
the  deliberations,  these  events 
during  their  development  are  the 
focus  of  national  interest.  With 
the  advent  of  visual  communica¬ 
tion  this  is  even  more  true. 

“Since  1952,  millions  of  people 
have  been  able  to  view  this  im¬ 
portant  process  through  the 
means  of  television.  Now’  it  is 
possible  for  people  in  other 
countries  to  see  and  hear  the 
proceedings.  What  the  viewer 
sees  and  hears  is  often  appall¬ 
ing  or  boring.  He  may  see  the 
convention  as  a  disorderly 
gathering  of  people,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  serious  business 
that  brought  them  there.” 


rf^  •  1  _  A  J  J  and  Professions  Code  (Sections 

1  ripl0  JLrdlllAgCS  Awflrdccl  17030  and  17041.)  He  maintained 

J-  O  none  can  protest  fair  competi* 

In  Newspaper  ‘Costs’  Case 

Nowels  came  from  a  Colorado 
Santa  Ana,  Calif,  of  J.  McGiffin  Newspapers;  Springes  publishing  family, 
After  five  weeks  of  trial,  an  Col.  C.  S.  Smith,  publisher  of  bought  his  first  paper  at  Moun- 
Orange  County  superior  court  the  Herald-American  group  View  Calif,  sold  it  and 

jury  (Feb.  10)  awarded  a  $203,-  which  subsequently  purchased  bought  the' Buena  Park  News  in 
305  judgment,  which  was  auto-  the  Buena  Park  McGiffin  paper  1955.  He  published  four  papers 
matically  tripled  to  $609,915,  in  and  continues  to  publish  it  as  ^be  San  Carlos  Calif,  area, 
what  was  said  to  be  the  first  part  of  the  Herald-American  factor  in  the  stiff  advertis- 

newspaper  application  of  Cali-  group;  Gerald  Deal,  of  the  5^^  competition  w-as  the  fact 
fornia’s  Fair  Practices  Act,  Hicks-Deal  Publications  in  Los  Buena  Park  grew  from  less  than 
which  makes  it  illegal  for  any  Angeles,  and  Vernon  Paine,  5990  in  1950  to  75,000,  centering 
person  or  company  to  sell  a  Claremont,  Calif.,  newspaper  around  a  64-unit  shopping  cen- 


product  below  cost  with  the  in-  broker, 
tent  to  injure  competition.  Attor 


tent  to  injure  competition.  Attorney  \V.  Mike  McCray  of  nation’s  largest  Sears  stores  ad- 

The  judgment  was  granted  to  Santa  Ana,  who  represented  jacent  to  Knott’s  Berry  Farm 
Richard  W.  Nowels,  who  for  28  Nowels,  won  a  $22,500  judgment  and  Ghost  Town,  not  far  from 
months  published  the  Buena  against  Nowels  in  a  1963  libel  Disneyland. 

Park  Ncu's  in  competition  with  suit  filed  by  a  former  chief  of  Nowels  commented  that  the 


tion,  engaged  in  price  cutting  of  Los  Angeles.  surance  that  a  buyer  of  a  paper 

after  the  Pony  Express  was  pur-  McCray  said  in  researching  can  have  protection  from  below- 
Octo£r  1960  '  case,  he  could  find  no  ex-  cost  competition. 

’  ■  ample  involving  newspapers,  al-  McCray  added  that  the  triple 

Nowels  contended  that  the  though  there  have  bet'n  other  damage  theory  is  designed  to 

competition  cost  him  $110,000,  cases  where  retailers  sought  pro-  encourage  owners  to  bring  suit 

that  gross  sales  decreased,  that  tection  under  the  Fair  Practices  against  alleged  unfair  competi- 

his  circulation  dropped  from  Act  in  the  California  Business  tion. 

90,000  to  30,000  weekly,  and  he - - - - 

felt  it  necessary  to  sell  out  (in  1  Tfc  1  !•  1 

1964  he  sold  the  paper  to  the  LtliaiiiDers  INow  FuDiisner 

Garden  Grove  Orange  County 

F>ening  News,  owned  by  the  T\  11  TT  1  1 

Kidder  newspapers.)  Ul  UallaS  i  111168  HCralCl 

‘Low  Cost  Ads'  Dallas 

Nowels  said  he  purchased  the  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Buena  Park  paper  in  1955,  built  Times  Herald  Printing  Com-  I  J 

it  up  substantially,  saw'  the  com-  pany,  w'hich  owns  and  operates 
peting  Pony  Express  start  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
1959,  and  .sell  out  to  Tom  McGif-  KRLD  Radio  and  Television, 
fin,  precipitating  the  advertis-  voted  an  executive  reorganiza-  \  ^ 
ing  and  rate  war.  During  this  tion  as  a  result  of  the  death  last 
competition,  some  ads  were  run  month  of  John  W.  Runyon, 
at  low  cost  or  free,  some  free  chairman  of  the  board  and  pub- 
color  was  provided  by  both  pa-  lisher.  Chambers  McKnighf 

pers,  and  advertisers  took  ad-  James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  presi- 

vantage  of  the  lowered  costs  in  dent  of  the  Times  Herald  Print-  James  V.  Lovell,  president  of 
both  publications.  ing  Company  and  the  news-  the  company’s  offset  printing 

The  defense  contended  there  paper,  was  elected  the  company’s  plant.  Newspaper  Enterprises 
was  no  valid  way  to  determine  chief  executive  officer  and  pub-  Inc.,  was  elected  a  director  of 
operation  costs  on  the  branch  lisher  of  the  Times  Herald.  the  Times  Herald  Printing  Co. 
paper,  there  was  no  intention  Clyde  W.  Rembert,  president  Chambers  joined  the  Times 
to  deliberately  cut  rates,  and  of  KRLD,  was  named  chairman  Herald  in  1945  as  news  editor, 
there  was  legitimate  competi-  of  the  board  of  the  printing  com-  A  year  later  he  was  named 
tion  between  the  two  papers.  pany  and  will  continue  in  his  managing  editor. 

The  litigation  included  a  present  capacity  at  KRLD.  In  1952,  he  was  elected  a 

counter  suit  against  Now'els.  Albert  N.  Jackson,  Times  Her-  director  of  the  company  and 
The  jury  deliberated  an  hour  aid  vicepresident  and  treasurer,  named  to  the  post  of  vicepresi- 
before  giving  the  verdict  to  was  elected  vicechairman  of  the  dent  and  general  manager.  He 
Nowels  in  the  court  of  Judge  board  and  chairman  of  the  ex-  later  became  executive  vicepresi- 
Lester  Van  Tatenhove.  ecutive  committee.  dent  and  general  manager,  and 

Among  witnesses  appearing  Felix  R.  McKnight,  executive  in  I960  he  was  elected  president, 
for  Now’els  were  Walter  Bur-  vicepresident  and  editor,  was  Starting  as  an  ad  salesman  in 

roughs,  former  publisher  of  the  named  to  the  new  post  of  co-  1926,  Clyde  Rembert  handled 
Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Dadly  Pilot  publisher  in  addition  to  the  posi-  almost  every  job  at  KRLD  be- 
and  past  national  president  of  tions  of  editor  and  secretary  of  fore  he  was  named  president  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Joseph  A.  the  printing  company.  1952. 

Snider,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  news-  Robert  L.  Jensen,  formerly  Albert  N.  Jackson  has  long 

paper  broker.  vicepresident,  secretary  and  con-  been  the  Times  Herald’s  special- 

The  McGiffin  witnesses  in-  troller,  was  elected  executive  ist  in  labor  and  legislative 
eluded  William  Brehm,  president  vicepresident  and  treasurer.  matters. 


Chambers  Now  Publisher 
Of  Dallas  Times  Herald 


Chambers 


McKnight 


Dallas 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Times  Herald  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  and  operates 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
KRLD  Radio  and  Television, 
voted  an  executive  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  death  last 
month  of  John  W.  Runyon, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Herald  Print¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  news¬ 
paper,  was  elected  the  company’s 
chief  executive  officer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Herald. 

Clyde  W.  Rembert,  president 
of  KRLD,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  and  will  continue  in  his 
present  capacity  at  KRLD. 

Albert  N.  Jackson,  Times  Her¬ 
ald  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
was  elected  vicechairman  of  the 
board  and  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor,  was 
named  to  the  new  post  of  co¬ 
publisher  in  addition  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  editor  and  secretary  of 
the  printing  company. 

Robert  L.  Jensen,  formerly 
vicepresident,  secretary  and  con¬ 
troller,  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 


James  V.  Lovell,  president  of 
the  company’s  offset  printing 
plant.  Newspaper  Enterprises 
Inc.,  was  elect^  a  director  of 
the  Times  Herald  Printing  Co. 

Chambers  joined  the  'Times 
Herald  in  1945  as  news  editor. 
A  year  later  he  was  named 
managing  editor. 

In  1952,  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  company  and 
named  to  the  post  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  He 
later  became  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  and 
in  1960  he  was  elected  president. 

Starting  as  an  ad  salesman  in 
1926,  Clyde  Rembert  handled 
almost  every  job  at  KRLD  be¬ 
fore  he  was  named  president  in 
1952. 

Albert  N.  Jackson  has  long 
been  the  Times  Herald’s  special¬ 
ist  in  labor  and  legislative 
matters. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Don  E.  Carter 


ter,  which  includes  one  of  the 


Park  News  in  competition  with  suit  filed  by  a  former  chief  of  Nowels  commented  that  the 
the  Buemi  Park  Pony  Express,  ijolice  in  Buena  Park.  Nowels  verdict  makes  the  .smaller  news- 
published  by  W.  J.  McGiffin  then  hired  McCray  to  press  the  paper  more  valuable  and  not  in 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  13  pa-  .suit  against  the  McGiffin  group,  con.stant  fear  of  a  large  chain 
pers  in  California.  The  two  Representing  McGiffin  were  moving  in  to  drive  out  the  small 
weeklies,  largely  free  circula-  Don  Clark  and  Byron  Prentiss,  owner.  He  said  it  gives  more  as- 


Don  Carter 
Joms  Jersey 
Newspapers 

Don  E.  Carter,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Observer 
since  it  was  founded  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  in  1962, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  its  sister  newspaper 
the  Paterson  Morning  Call. 

The  appointment  was  an 
nounced  by  Donald  G.  Borg 
editor  and  publisher,  who  said 
that  Carter  will  be  responsible 
to  him  for  news  and  ^itorial 
page  content  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  Carter  will  also  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enforcing  depart¬ 
mental  policies,  training,  re¬ 
cruiting,  salaries,  and  personnel 
in  the  combined  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  whose  staffs  number  230. 
His  salary,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
“in  excess  of  $30,000  a  year.” 

As  executive  editor.  Carter 
has  been  charged  with  creating 
two  “metropolitan-type  news 
papers,  each  having  its  own 
identity.”  The  emphasis,  it  was 
stated,  will  be  on  international 
national,  and  State-wide  cover 
age.  At  the  same  time,  the 
papers  will  continue  to  give  their 
readers  strong  coverage  of  the 
local  area. 

The  Record  circulates  mainly 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Morning  Call  circulates 
mainly  in  Passaic  County.  It 
was  purchased  as  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Record  less 
than  3  years  ago. 

Carter,  49,  joined  Dow  Jones 
in  1959  as  the  first  executive 
director  of  its  Newspaper  Fund. 
In  this  capacity  he  organized 
the  Wall  Street  JoumoTs  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage  better  talent 
for  journalism. 

A  native  of  Georgia,  he  is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  He  joined  , 
the  Atlanta  Journal  on  gradua¬ 
tion  from  college  and  worked  in 
various  capacities,  including  8 
years  as  city  editor. 
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>BACKER  withdrew  SUPPORT’ 

Second  Suburbs  Supp 
Venture  Founders 


By  Tony  Brenna 

For  the  second  time  in  three 
years  a  meaninprful  attempt  to 
break  into  the  affluent  suburban 
market — via  the  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  distributed  by  the  local 
newspaper  route — has  ended  in 
failure. 

The  men  behind  Dimensions  in 
Living,  sad  but  not  sorry  over 
their  attempt  to  hit  what  they 
consider  still  remains  a  “rich 
advertising  jackpot,”  last  week 
wrote  “30”  to  a  short  publishing 
story  involving  a  once-a-month 
magazine  section  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  372  weekly  and  small 
daily  newspapers  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  4,000,000. 

“It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  must  inform  you  that  Dimen¬ 
sions  in  Living  will  discontinue 
publication  and  cannot  meet  its 
financial  obligations  .  .  pub¬ 
lishers  are  being  told  in  a  letter 
from  Elmer  Wexler,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  who  conceived  the  idea  for 
a  supplement  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  into  what  its  backers  de- 
*  scribed  as  a  “pipeline  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  affluent  society.” 

Dimensions  in  Living,  after 
delayed  launching  last  year,  ran 
for  a  mere  three  issues:  October, 
November  and  December.  It  was 
an  operational  span  far  shorter 
than  that  of  Suburbia  Today, 
original  contender  in  this  held, 
which  foundered  in  December 
'64  after  five  years  of  operations, 
the  final  year  of  which  saw  pub¬ 
lishing  frequency  cut  from  a 
weekly  to  a  monthly  schedule. 

’Finance  Withdrawn' 

Wexler,  who  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  an  apartment  which 
has  become  a  publishing  office 
on  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
City,  attributes  discontinuance 
•f  publication  to  a  “situation 
which  was  created  by  McGraw- 
Hill’s  withdrawal  of  further 
financial  support.” 

Further  elaboration  on  this 
point  came  from  Dayton  A. 
Cornish,  former  ad  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  now  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  supplement,  who 
told  E&P:  “McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lications  invested  $300,000  in 
this  project  last  year,  an  amount 
which  was  subsequently  followed 
^with  $100,000  in  the  form  of  a 
loan;  they  were  our  main  source 
of  finance  and  had  the  option  to 
take  control  of  the  magazine 
when  it  eventually  became 
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viable,  all  projections  for  which 
pointed  to  August,  ’67.  .  .  .” 

Taking  up  the  story  again, 
Wexler  made  these  points: 
“After  years  of  testing  the  con¬ 
cept  w’ith  prospective  advertisers 
and  building  circulation,  we  were 
able  to  interest  McGraw-Hill  to 
invest  in  Dimensions  in  Living, 
with  their  proviso  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives 
would  act  as  our  sole  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives.  It  was  believed 
that  these  funds  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  until  advertising  sales 
secured  by  ANR  would  generate 
enough  income  to  sustain  publi¬ 
cation.  .  .  .” 

However,  it  was  explained,  the 
supplement  promoters  subse¬ 
quently  decided  to  undertake 
their  own  sales  operation,  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  Cornish  as¬ 
sumed  on  becoming  director  of 
advertising  in  addition  to  his 
other  roles.  ANR  were  dropped 
as  representatives. 

According  to  Wexler’s  letter 
to  publishers,  advertising  sup¬ 
port  for  the  supplement  was 
mounting  when  McGraw-Hill 
recommended  that  publication 
be  halted.  He  wrote:  “National 
advertisers’  ‘wait  and  see’  atti¬ 
tude  was  evident  in  our  first 
three  issues,  but  their  acceptance 
of  the  Dimensions  in  Living  con¬ 
cept  has  been  proven  by  over 
$250,000  in  advertising  revenue 
now  scheduled  through  July, 
1967  ...  in  addition,  many  other 
major  companies  have  indicated 
their  intentions  to  place  adver¬ 
tising  in  our  publication  in  1967. 
This  accomplishment  is  a  re¬ 
sounding  victory  for  the  sub¬ 
urban  market  place — especially 
when  viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  the  limited  resources  at  our 
disposal. 

“Since  December  21,  1966, 
when  McGraw-Hill  asked  us  to 
cease  publishing,  we  have  tried 
to  interest  other  companies  in 
this  venture.  There  has  been 
considerable  response,  but  lack 
of  time  and  other  factors  have 
curtailed  our  efforts  .  .  .” 

'Our  Recommendation' 

McGraw-Hill’s  decision  not  to 
invest  further  in  the  project 
came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Wexler  from  Robert  F.  Boger, 
executive  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  McGraw-Hill  Publications 
— a  division  of  McGraw-Hill  Inc. 
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— which  stated:  “I  think  I 
should  confirm  to  you  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  many  telephone 
conversations  during  recent 
weeks.  McGraw-Hill  will  not  in¬ 
vest  further  in  Dimensions  in 
Living.  It  is  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  Dimensions  in  Living 
cease  publication  at  once  (mean¬ 
ing  the  December  issue  would  be 
its  last  issue)  ...  I  think  you 
know,  without  my  saying  so,  that 
this  decision  was  reached  most 
reluctantly  and  only  after  the 
most  intensive  study.” 

A  McGraw-Hill  spokesman 
told  E&P:  “The  dollar  figures 
mentioned  in  respect  of  our  in¬ 
vestment  are  just  about  correct 
.  .  .  the  advertising  world  is 
seeking  access  to  the  rich  sub¬ 
urban  market  at  reasonable  cost. 
We  saw  Dimensions  in  Living 
as  a  basically  good  marketing 
idea  with  potential  for  achieving 
that  purpose  .  .  .” 

The  spokesman  stressed  that 
McGraw-Hill  was  “only  an  in¬ 
vestor  in  this  project,”  and 
added,  “we  chose  not  to  have  a 
voice  in  running  this  business.” 
“No  single  reason,”  it  was 
stated,  “led  to  our  withdrawal 
of  further  financial  support.”  It 
was  true,  E&P  was  told,  that  the 
contract  between  the  magazine 
publishing  company  and  the 
supplement,  “provided  condi¬ 
tions  whereby  we  could  take 
them  over  if  we  so  desired.” 

Dimensions  in  Living,  printed 
by  Alco-Gravure,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  like  Suburbia,  Today  (be¬ 
fore  it  folded),  charged  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  a  fee,  the 
dollar  amount  depending  on  the 
number  of  copies  received.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wexler,  however, 
publishers  would  have  more  than 
offset  their  costs  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  A  big  difference 
in  the  Dimensions  in  Living 
plan,  he  said,  was  that  it  was 
intended  to  pay  publishers  a  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  revenue 
“right  from  the  first  page.” 
With  Suburbia  Today,  he  added, 
publishers  did  not  participate  in 
revenue  until  the  supplement 
reached  a  predetermined  dollar 
figure. 

$120,000  In  Overheads 

Asked  about  production  costs, 
Cornish  gave  this  outline: 
“Printing,  distribution  and  edi¬ 
torial,  the  monthly  overheads  on 
a  single  issue  cost  in  the  region 
of  $120,000.  We  figured  we 
needed  8-pages  of  ads  in  a  15- 
page  issue  to  break  even,  bring¬ 
ing  in  approximately  $152,000 
gross.  On  this  figure  we  expected 
to  obtain  net  income  of,  .say, 
$130,000.” 

Insisting  that  Dimensions  in 
Living — “even  though  we  are 
going  out  of  business,  now” — 


remained  a  good  idea,  Cornish 
added :  “This  supp  was  designed 
to  organize  quality  suburban 
newspapers  into  a  strong  nation¬ 
al  distribution  force  to  aid  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  opening  up 
an  alternate  route  of  access  to 
four-million  homes  in  the  rich¬ 
est,  most  lucrative  suburban 
areas  in  the  U.S.  Our  basic  con¬ 
cept  was  similar  to  that  of  Sub¬ 
urbia  Today.  Newspapers 
selected  to  carry  this  magfazine 
supplement  were  from  a  list  of 
papers  serving  a  quality  market 
with  a  high  median  family 
index  .  .  .” 

Cornish  said  that  it  still  re¬ 
mained  for  someone  to  invent 
such  a  vehicle  for  advertisers — 
“the  field  is  still  wide  open.”  He 
said  that  at  the  time  that  the 
decision  came  not  to  put  more 
money  into  the  supplement,  a 
high  degree  of  acceptance  had 
been  achieved  “among  carrying 
papers,  among  advertisers  and 
readers.”  He  noted  that  50  more 
newspapers  had  applied  to  carry 
the  supplement. 

Asked  what  his  future  plans 
were,  Cornish — former  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  client  serv¬ 
ices  at  Hockaday  Associates  and 
before  that,  account  supervisor 
at  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. — said 
that  he  would  be  returning  to 
the  agency  business. 

Wexler,  who  came  to  Dimen¬ 
sions  in  Living  from  the  graphic 
arts  field,  did  not  disclose  his 
plans. 

• 

Moyers  Starts  New  Job 
Praising  Rockefeller 

A  message  from  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  new  publisher  of  News- 
day,  whipped  up  a  flurry  of 
speculation  and  bemused  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  at  Al¬ 
bany  this  week. 

Moyers  paid  high  compliment 
to  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefel¬ 
ler  as  a  progressive  and  respon¬ 
sible  official  who  is  responsive  to 
the  state’s  needs. 

The  Governor  and  members  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  were 
guests  of  the  publishers  at  the 
dinner  where  Fred  W.  Stein, 
Binghamton  Press,  read  Moyers’ 
telegram  apologizing  for  miss¬ 
ing  his  first  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  he  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  member.  The  Governor 
remarked  jocularly  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  Moyers’  comment  about 
him  called  for  a  speech. 

Later  in  the  week,  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson’s  former  press 
secretary  took  up  his  new  job 
beside  Harry  F.  Guggenheim  at 
the  Long  Island  newspaper,  he 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  run¬ 
ning  for  public  office  and  he  said 
he  would  not  be  active  in  Demo- 
ci  atic  politics. 


Challenges  Hurled 
At  N.Y.  Publishers 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Two  friendly  critics  of  the 
press  hammered  at  New  York 
publishers  here  this  week  with 
challenges  to  improve  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  readers. 

Working  as  a  team  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  and  Prof.  Edmund  C. 
Arnold  of  the  Newhouse  School 
of  Journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  took  turns  in  nailing 
down  what  they  see  as  weak 
planks  in  the  newspaper  struc¬ 
ture. 

They  were  critical  of  sports 
pages.  Arnold  found  fault  with 
the  failure  of  sports  writers  to 
report  the  interesting  details  of 
a  game  as  witnessed  by  tele¬ 
vision  view’ers.  Curtis  thought 
many  sports  stories  are  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  statistics  and  he 
suggested  that  publishers  might 
try  sometime  to  make  notes  of 
interesting  things  they  see  in  a 
televised  game  and  then  com¬ 
pare  these  with  what  they  read 
in  their  newspapers. 

“We  never  read  about  the 
player  whose  shirt  was  torn  or 
the  fellow  who  put  his  foot  in 
the  water  bucket,”  Arnold  com¬ 
plained. 

In  Arnold’s  view,  the  sports 
coverage  on  the  wii-es  is  terrible 
but  Curtis  wouldn’t  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  his  remarks  about  all 
sports  writing.  The  director  of 
the  API  seminars  observed  that 
local  papers  often  do  a  superb 
reporting  job  but  it  isn’t  re¬ 
flected  in  wire  copy.  He  noted 
also  that  publishers  now  are 
more  willing  to  send  sports 
writers  to  seminars,  whereas  15 
years  ago  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  quorum  for  one  of  them. 

“What’s  happening  here,  Cur¬ 
tis  said,  “is  that  it's  the  healthy 
ones  who  are  going  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Most  of  the  sports  tnlitors 
who  have  attended  seminars  put 
out  excellent  pages.” 

Women’s  pages,  Arnold 
charged,  are  not  dynamic  be¬ 
cause  the  writers  are  confined  to 
bits  of  space  above  the  food  ads. 

The  two  men  from  academia 
also  asserted  that  local  adver¬ 
tising  falls  short  of  standards 
that  publishers  should  maintain 
to  see  that  the  advertiser  gets 
i-esults. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  do 
more  to  address  themselves  to 
young  people,  Curtis  said,  when 
it  is  realized  that  by  1970  half 
of  the  population  will  be  under 
25  years  of  age.  Arnold  inter¬ 


jected  that  it  isn’t  the  18-25 
year-old  group  that  should  be 
cultivated  as  much  as  it  is  the 
9-12-year-olds  who  spend  four 
hours  or  more  daily  watching 
television. 

The  professor  proposed  that 
newspapers  start  running  col¬ 
umns  of  news  directed  especially 
to  the  youngsters.  Curtis  en¬ 
dorsed  this  idea  and  told  the 
publishers  of  the  policy  that 
Cecil  King  has  enforced  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Mirror  to  more  than  5 
million  circulation  in  England. 
King,  he  said,  insists  on  the 
paper  being  edited  for  people 
under  30  and  he  has  found  that 
older  people  also  like  to  read 
this  kind  of  a  paper. 

Both  of  the  speakers  criticized 
newspapers  for  their  disregard 
of  news  that  would  acquaint 
readers  with  the  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  press  and  with 
the  glamourous  side  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

They  fail,  Curtis  said,  by  way 
of  offering  an  example,  to  report 
the  fact  that  it  was  newspaper 
publicity  that  rev'ersed  a  public 
official’s  recent  order  that  would 
have  prevented  the  Liuni  couple 
from  adopting  Beth.  (E&P, 
Jan.  28). 

Arnold  said  he  was  trying  to 
syndicate  a  column  that  would 
be  devoted  to  the  press  in  a 
“more  kindly”  style  than  the 
press  departments  in  Time  and 
Sewmveek.  His  columns,  he  said, 
would  report  the  activities  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
in  helping  to  right  wrongs  and 
would  deal  with  glamor  in 
reporting. 

In  another  thrust,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  recruiting  students  for 
jobs  in  journalism,  Arnold  said 
publishers  should  work  at  the 
high  school  level  first  and  attract 
interested  youngsters  to  work  in 
paid  jobs. 

M’hen  it  comes  to  talking 
about  careers  with  college  grad¬ 
uates,  he  said,  “you  should  offer 
a  salary  that  won’t  insult  them.” 

Editors  continue  to  depreciate 
journalism  schools,  Arnold  said, 
out  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
college  curricula. 

Curtis  moved  into  another 
area  with  commendation  for  a 
southern  newspaper  that  re¬ 
cently  went  to  court  and  barred 
a  local  radio  station  from  pick¬ 
ing  up  its  news  for  a  period  of 
24  hours.  He  added  the  com¬ 
ment  that  publishers  should  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  price  being 
paid  by  radio  and  television 
stations  for  news  services  and 


see  to  it  that  the  newspapers 
aren’t  providing  a  subsidy  for 
the  broadcasters. 

In  a  reference  to  the  growing 
infiltration  of  the  school  system 
by  the  Mew  York  Timen,  with 
its  special  aids  for  teachers  and 
pupils,  Arnold  accused  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  contributing  to  the 
“New  York  Times  Syndrome.” 
He  said  that  every  time  there  is 
a  poll  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
newspapers  in  the  world,  the 
publishers  themselves  rate  the 
New  York  Times  No.  1. 

A  publisher  in  the  audience 
took  exception  to  this  remark, 
saying  it’s  the  editors  who  vote 
in  the  polls  “and  they’re  hardly 
the  right  people  to  make  the 
judgment.” 

The  double-barrelled  critique 
ran  on  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  at  its  conclusion,  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  new  president,  Fred 
W.  Stein  of  the  Binghamton 
Press,  thanked  Arnold  and  Cur¬ 
tis  for  keeping  the  members  on 
the  edge  of  their  seats  with  their 
pointed  commentary. 


Costs  Cut 


Honor  Plaques  Presented 


Award  of  Honor  plaques  were 
conferred  by  John  F.  Roy  of  the 
Troy  Record  Newspapers  on  the 
basis  of  judging  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapermen. 


To  Absorb 


Wage  Boosts 
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Ask  Help  on  Contracts 

At  the  preceding  business 
meeting,  Stein  took  over  the 
gavel  from  Lyndon  R.  Boyd  of 
the  Ottaway  Newspapers,  then 
won  approval  for  a  by-law 
change  that  will  shorten  his  term 
of  office  to  nine  months.  It  has 
l)een  customary  in  NYSPA  for 
the  officers,  elected  in  September 
to  be  inducted  in  January.  To 
avoid  the  “lame  duck”  situation, 
Stein  moved  to  have  the  officers 
take  office  immediately  after 
their  election.  His  term  thus 
will  end  at  the  Septemb<!r  meet¬ 
ing. 

Next  in  line  for  the  presidency 
is  A.  Gordon  Bannett  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express.  Peter 
Corson  of  the  Lockport  Union 
Sun  and  Journal  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Stein  announced  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  directors  had  voted  to 
cuitail  the  labor  relations  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Syracuse  headquar¬ 
ters  staff.  From  now  on,  he  said, 
the  general  manager  will  be 
available  only  for  consultative 
sei’vice  on  contracts  and  will 
not  participate  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Several  publishers  protested 
this  unilateral  action  by  the 
board  and  the  membership  meet¬ 
ing  voted  to  request  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  reconsider  the  move  in 
April  after  an  opinion  poll  has 
been  taken. 


Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newt 
papers  have  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram  of  engineering  innovation! 
and  strict  cost  accounting  pro. 
cedures  that  point  the  way  to 
improved  profitability. 

Some  of  the  initial  results,  in 
the  form  of  lower  production 
costs,  were  described  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Pu# 
lishers  Association  here  this 
week  by  Ronald  A.  White,  pro¬ 
duction  and  engineering  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps-Howari 
Group. 

As  an  example,  he  mentioned 
how  the  application  of  a  unit 
measuring  system  of  column  I 
inch  per  manhour  led  to  systan  I  1.  0 
changes  on  one  newspaper  thit 
resulted  in  savings  sufficient  to 
absorb  a  wage  increase.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  productivity  rate  d 
eight  column  inches  per  mu 
hour,  the  rate  increased  to  11 
column  inches  p'''  man  hour  in 
less  than  three  years,  the  cent 
per  unit  was  56  cents  in  19(13 
and  it  went  down  to  48  cent! 
this  year. 
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Nine  of  the  16  plaques  went 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Such  a  uniform  standard  of  lUshers 
cost  measurement  is  necessar^ 
to  properly  evaluate  the  new 
methods  and  new  machines, 

White  advised.  Eventually,  he 
said,  it  may  come  to  measurinf 
productivity  in  newspaper  shops 
by  area  of  composition. 

With  the  ultimate  aim  of 
“zero  error”  and  elimination  of 
duplication  in  processing  news¬ 
paper  copy.  White  forecast  t 
rapid  adv^ance  through  a  com¬ 
puter  utility  service  and  he  said 
the  day  when  editing  will  be 
transfei-red  to  electronic  hard¬ 
ware  is  less  than  two  years 
away. 

In  the  pressroom  of  some 
Scripps-Howard  papers.  White 
said,  computers  are  l)eing  used 
to  control  many  of  the  variable 
operations  where  manmade 
rors  are  the  causes  of  seve^®* 
losses  in  productivity.  He  said 
punchcards  will  be  setting  the 
compensating  rollers  and  cut¬ 
offs  and  will  provide  an  impor 
tant  check  on  maintenance  by 
keeping  track  of  time  recorders 
on  parts  of  the  equipment. 

Ink  setting  controls  are  on  the 
horizon,  he  reported.  This  sys¬ 
tem  involves  a  scanner  that  will 
decide  from  a  page  proof  how 
the  fountains  are  to  be  set  for 
an  ideal  loin.  Another  computeif 
ized  operation  slows  down  tl» 
press  speed  when  stackers  aM 
tying  machines  get  overloaded. 
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retiring  members  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  staff  who 
had  been  with  the  newspaper  a  total  of  190  years  get  together  at  a 
retirement  dinner  given  by  their  colleagues.  From  left,  Alfred  J. 
Kraus,  33  years;  Percy  Wood,  39  years;  Arvid  Westling,  45  years; 
Otto  F.  Myers,  36  years,  and  Philip  Maxwell,  37  years. 


Teacher  Tells  of  Funds 
To  Buy  Classroom  Papers 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Local  school  boards  may  draw 
on  federal  aid-to-education  funds 
to  use  newspapers  in  the  class¬ 
rooms. 

Miss  Mildred  E.  McChesney, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Studies  in  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  left  this 
message  with  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  here  this  week. 

She  urged  them  to  do  more  to 
get  their  local  papers  adopted 
as  teaching  instruments,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  seventh  and  up¬ 
per  grades. 

Newspapers,  she  said,  are 
enumerated  as  “auxiliary” 
teaching  material  in  the  match- 
ng  funds  program  and  emphasis 
in  curricula  is  strong  on  cul¬ 
tural  history  and  current  topics 
such  as  inflation,  civil  rights 
and  urban  renewal  development. 

A  group  of  her  supervisors 
reported  recently.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Chesney  said,  that  they  saw  very 
little  use  of  newspapers  in  class¬ 
rooms  they  visited,  except  in 
the  areas  immediately  outside 
of  New  York  City. 

many  schools,  they  said, 
Wnchers  handed  out  copies  of 
he  New  York  Timen  but  no  use 
vas  being  made  of  them  in  the 
lass  room. 

While  complimenting  the  New 
'fork  Times  on  its  extensive  help 
■0  teachers.  Miss  McChesney 
said  she  would  like  to  see  the 
ocal  papers  pick  up  where  the 
Times  leaves  off  because  it  is 
3ot  a  local  paper  in  any  com- 
Tiunity,  “not  even  as  far  as  New 
York  City  is  concerned.” 

,The  local  culture  must  be  re¬ 
lated  to  worldwide  affairs  by  the 
fometown  paper,  she  said. 

At  present,  she  noted,  the 

P>*t  use  is  made  of  current 
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events  newspapers  which  offer 
classroom  material  in  textbook 
form  but  this  isn’t  what  the 
teacher  really  needs.  Most  of  the 
news  in  these  publications  is  old, 
she  pointed  out. 

Miss  McChesney  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  might  work  out  arrange¬ 
ments  with  local  school  boards 
to  install  newspaper  sales  racks 
in  classrooms.  The  cost  of  racks, 
which  could  be  borne  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  would  be  small,  she 
said.  They  would  go  far  to  en¬ 
large  pupils’  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  reading.  Now,  she  said,  it 
is  largely  confined  to  clippings 
which  the  teacher  extracts  from 
the  local  newspaper  and  tacks 
up  on  the  bulletin  board. 

• 

First  Year  Marked 
By  Arlington  Day 

Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

The  Arlington  Day,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  by  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Field  Enterprises, 
observed  its  first  year  of  pub¬ 
lication  writh  a  30-page  edition 
Jan.  31. 

A  page  one  editorial  informed 
readers  that  the  Arlington  Day 
and  the  Prospect  Day,  which 
was  started  April  18,  1966,  now 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
14,500.  The  Prospect  Day  is 
published  for  Mount  Prospect 
and  Prospect  Heights.  These 
two  communities  and  Arlington 
Heights  are  northwest  suburbs 
of  Chicago. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
the  Day  will  be  printed  soon  at 
a  new  plant  in  Elk  Grove  Vil¬ 
lage,  the  Metropolitan  Printing 
Company.  At  present  the  papers 
are  being  printed  at  Tri-County 
Publishing  Co.,  Lemont,  Ill., 
where  Field  Enterprises  also 
publishes  a  dozen  weeklies. 

for  February  18,  1967 


N.Y.  Times  Expands 
Its  School  Service 


School  newspapers,  news 
background  reports  and  other 
educational  materials  through¬ 
out  the  country  wMll  be  produced, 
published  and  distributed  by  the 
New  York  Times,  beginning 
next  September. 

The  Times  now  distributes 
some  publications  for  schools, 
mainly  in  the  Northeast,  free 
to  student  subscribers  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  expansion  w’ill  make  the 
new  school  publications  avail¬ 
able  in  areas  where  the  Times 
is  not  available  on  the  same  day 
it  is  published.  In  those  areas, 
the  new  publications  will  be  sold 
separately  from  the  newspaper. 

“For  many  years,  teachers 
everywhere  have  asked  us  to 
make  Times  materials  available 
for  their  classes,”  explained 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Times. 
“They  feel  that  the  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Times  is  invaluable 
as  a  bridge  between  their  text¬ 
books  and  the  world  of  today. 

“We  think  so,  too,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  prepared  a  series  of 
news  publications,  utilizing  the 
Times  staff  and  news  resources, 
to  reach  into  the  classroom  in 
the  50  states. 

“Our  experience  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  New  York  has 
shown  us  that  the  Times  itself 
is  a  prime  educational  tool.  But 
in  areas  which  the  Times  can¬ 
not  reach  the  day  of  publication, 
these  new  publications  can  fill 
the  need  for  up-to-date  expert 
reports  of  current  events  in 
almost  every  curriculum.” 

The  New  York  Times  Na¬ 
tional  School  Service  is  the  name 
of  the  expanded  program. 

Five  Publications 

These  five  publications  will  be 
included  at  the  start: 

1)  The  Student  Weekly,  a 
newspaper  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  which  will  be  issued  30 
times  a  year.  It  will  be  based 
on  the  “News  of  the  Week  in 
Review  Section”  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  with  additional  articles 
by  the  Times  staff.  There  will 
be  commentary  by  such  colum¬ 
nists  as  James  Reston,  Tom 
Wicker,  Russell  Baker,  C.  L. 
Sulzberger. 

2)  Background  Report,  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  news  writ¬ 
ten  for  students  by  the  Times 
staff,  issued  eight  times  a  year. 
It  will  be  illustrated  with  maps, 
charts,  diagrams  and  pictures. 

3)  News  Reprint,  articles 


from  the  Times  of  long-term 
benefit,  arranged  for  filing  in 
student  notebooks,  issued  six 
times  a  year.  A  prototype  issue 
carried  Harrison  Salisbury’s  ar¬ 
ticles  from  Hanoi. 

4)  News  Quiz,  a  monthly  cur¬ 
rent  events  test,  issued  eight 
times  a  year. 

5)  News  Transparencies  is¬ 
sued  eight  times  a  year,  with 
maps  and  charts  that  can  be 
used  in  projectors  or  duplicating 
machines.  The  student  can  see 
a  projection  on  a  screen  while 
he  has  his  own  copy. 

Allan  Ullman  will  head  a  new 
book  and  educational  division  of 
the  Times  and  he  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Harold  Faber,  editor¬ 
ial  director  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivities;  Benjamin  Handelman, 
business  manager;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Longley,  marketing  man¬ 
ager;  John  Stewart,  manager  of 
the  trade  book  department. 

The  school  service  will  be  sold 
in  classroom  units  of  25  copies 
of  each  publication  for  $134.10 
for  the  school  year. 

• 

Barnhart  Biography 
Material  Requested 

Minneapolis 

Friends  and  associates  of  the 
late  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Barnhart 
Sr.,  are  asked  to  assist  in  con¬ 
tributing  material  for  a  biog¬ 
raphy. 

Correspondence,  personal  rec¬ 
ollections,  testimonials  to  his 
influence,  and  photographs  in¬ 
volving  Barnhart  are  sought  by 
Walter  H.  Brovald,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication, 
where  Barnhart  taught  for  25 
years. 

Brovald  enrolled  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  last  fall  to  work  for  his 
Master’s  degree  after  almost  20 
years  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
Wisconsin  weeklies.  He  is  still 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Cadott  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

Correspondence  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  at  111  Murphy 
Hall,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55455. 

Brovald  said  he  hopes  his 
biography  will  be  a  “significant 
memorial”  to  Barnhart,  who 
died  in  1955. 

Barnhart  wrote  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Promotion,  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Writing  and  Editing, 
Weekly  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  Weeldy  Newspaper 
Makeup  and  Typography. 
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Gene  Miller,  Miami, 
Wins  Broun  Award 


Washington 

The  1966  Heywood  Broun 
Memorial  Award,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  highest  jour¬ 
nalism  prize,  has  been  awarded 
to  Gene  Miller  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

Miller  singlehandedly  won  the 
relee -o  from  prison  of  two  per¬ 
sons  unjustly  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der.  The  cases  were  unrelated. 

In  making  the  award,  the 
judges  unanimously  praised  Mil¬ 
ler  for  “unusual  investigative 
ability,  a  tenacity  that  refused 
to  let  go  over  several  yeai's,  and 
a  quality  that  Heywood  Broun 
prized  above  all  others  —  com¬ 
passion  for  the  underdog.” 

The  judges,  all  former  Guild 
members,  were  columnist  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Novak,  Warren  Rogers, 
Washington  editor  of  Look  mag¬ 
azine,  and  Paul  W.  Duke,  con¬ 
gressional  reporter  for  NBC 
news.  The  prize  is  $1,000. 

“Neither  of  the  victims,”  the 
judges  said,  “were  what  the 
world  generally  considers  to  be 
very  important  people.  They 
were,  in  fact,  inarticulate  to  the 
point  of  being  unable  to  help 
themselves.” 

During  his  three-year  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  case  of  a  woman 
convicted  of  murder  in  Louisiana 
in  1960  on  false  testimony,  Mil¬ 
ler  encountered  the  case  of  an 
airman  unfairly  convicted  on  the 
same  charge  in  Florida  a  year 
earlier. 

Miller’s  hard  digging  for 
facts  and  his  articles  in  the 
Herald  won  freedom  for  both. 

In  a  field  of  75  entries  the 
judges  awarded  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  citations  to  Robert  H.  Col¬ 
lins  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  “for  his  excellent  digging 
into  irregfularities  in  the  jury 
room”  in  a  ‘cancer-cure’  case, 
and  to  Charles  Raudebaugh  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
“whose  investigations  at  per¬ 
sonal  risk  led  to  arrests  and  con¬ 
victions”  in  the  murder  of  a 
California  union  official. 

»  ♦  * 

SIMILAR  CASE  PROBED 

Even  as  the  Broun  Award 
was  announced.  Gene  Miller 
worked  in  Florida  investigating 
a  third  murder  case  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  free  two  men  he  be¬ 
lieved  innocent. 

As  in  the  two  cases  for  which 
Miller  won  his  award,  the.se  men 
have  confessed  to  murder  and 
later  recanted  the  confessions, 
claiming  they  were  coerced. 

The  men  are  Freddie  L.  Pitts 
and  Wilfred  Lee,  Air  Force  men 


convicted  in  1963  in  the  city  of 
port  St.  Joe  of  murdering  a  gas 
station  attendant  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer.  Both  condemned  men  are 
negroes.  Both  rtctims  were 
white. 

Another  convicted  slayer  — 
Curtis  Adams  Jr.,  a  white  man 
—  recently  confessed  to  those 
1963  murders. 

In  a  seven  weeks’  investiga¬ 
tion,  Miller  amassed  powerfully 
persuasive  evidence  that  the 
new  confession  is  authentic. 

In  addition  to  corroborating 
the  new  confession.  Miller  and 
polygraph  expert,  Warren  D. 
Holmes,  found  a  great  deal  of 
new  evidence  that  contradicted 
the  Pitts  and  Lee  confessions. 

At  Miller’s  request  Holmes 
examined  all  three  men  who 
have  confessed.  Holmes  tests  in¬ 
dicated  the  new  confession  was 
truthful  and  that  Pitts  and  Lee 
are  innocent. 

The  Miami  Herald  published 
Miller’s  report  of  those  investi¬ 
gations  in  two  stories  which 
filled  30  columns  of  type  — 
almost  four  full  pages  of  the 
paper.  That  was  on  Feb.  5  and 
6.  So  far  officials  in  rural  Gulf 
County  refuse  to  consider  the 
new  evidence. 

• 

Leader  from  FM  Side 

Chesire,  Conn. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Aissociated  Press  Broad¬ 
casters  chose  an  FM  station 
newsman  as  president  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  here.  He  is 
Don  Fass  of  WLAE-FM,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Before  going  to  the  radio 
side  he  had  worked  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  for  a  Long  Island 
weekly,  and  the  Southington 
(Conn.)  News. 


Bernard  Salvatore 

Pontiac  Press 
Promotes  Three 
Ad  Executives 

A  realignment  of  advertising 
department  duties  on  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Press  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  A.  Riley,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Bernard  Sah'atore,  previously 
promotion  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Named  manager 
of  national  advertising  is  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  W’alker  who  succeeds 
Clark  H.  Stevens. 

Arthur  H.  Sanford  has  been 
appointed  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  an  account  executive  for 
the  downtown  Pontiac  area. 

• 

Deadline  April  1 
For  Gavel  Awards 

Chicago 

Deadline  for  submitting  en¬ 
tries  for  the  tenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  Gavel 
Awards  competition  in  1967  will 
be  April  1. 

Eligible  are  published  articles 
and  editorials  in  general  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  and  magazines, 
wire  services,  books,  plays,  dra¬ 
matic  or  documentary  radio  and 
tv  programs,  and  feature  films. 

Newspaper  entries  may  con¬ 
sist  of  editorials,  feature 
articles,  news  articles,  interpre¬ 
tive  columns,  or  combinations  of 
these. 


Two  Key  Print 
Unions  Move 
Toward  Merger 


The  International  Typograph- 
ical  Union  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmens  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  took  a  big  step  (Feb. 
10)  toward  merging  into  one 
union  by  agreeing  to  settle  all 
jurisdictional  disputes  lietween 
themselves. 

Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president, 
said  the  move  could  pave  the 
way  for  the  two  unions  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  one  large  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  before  the  year  is  out. 

The  two  unions  have  a  total  of 
250,000  members.  Officers  from 
the  unions  said  they  agreed  on  a 
program  to  settle  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  them  without  recourse  by 
either  side  to  strikes,  lockouts  or 
litigation. 

Major  Obstacle 

Brown  said  the  basic  ideas 
was  to  keep  any  third  party- 
such  as  the  courts  or  the  Federal 
government — out  of  any  dis¬ 
putes.  “By  adopting  this  kind  of 
program,”  he  explained,  “we 
will  have  shown  that  we  can  ar¬ 
bitrate  our  own  disputes  and, 
once  this  is  accomplished,  we 
will  have  removed  a  major  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  merger  of  the  two 
unions. 

The  announcement  of  the 
agreement  was  made  by  Brown 
and  Pressmen’s  president,  An¬ 
thony  J.  DeAndrade,  at  a  joint 
news  conference  in  New  York 
City.  The  conference  followed 
two  days  of  meetings.  Where 
contracts  are  in  existence,  juris¬ 
diction  spelled  out  in  them  will 
be  recognized  by  both  sides,  the 
unions  chiefs  said.  If  the  unions 
cannot  reach  agreement  by 
themselves  the  dispute  will  be 
turned  over  to  one  of  a  number 
of  impartial  arbitrators  picked 
in  advance  by  both  unions. 


Denver  Scale  To  Rise  $38  Over  3  Years 


Denver 

Wage  increases  for  more  than 
600  newsroom,  advertising  and 
clerical  employes  of  the  Denver 
Post,  including  a  $38  rise  for 
journeymen  reporters  to  a  $200 
per  week  top,  were  gained  in  a 
new  contract  signed  by  the  Den¬ 
ver  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  three-year  agreement, 
retroactive  to  Dec.  31,  provides 
for  increases  each  six  months  of 
the  contract.  For  journeymen 
reporters  and  photographers, 
scales  rise  $6  to  $168  as  of  Jan. 
1 ;  another  $4  this  July  1 ;  $7  on 
Jan.  1,  1968  and  $6  July  1, 
1968;  $8  on  Jan.  1,  1969  and 


$7  on  July  1,  1969. 

Both  management  and  the 
Guild  hailed  the  pact  as  the  best 
ever  negotiated  in  Denver. 

Other  increases  were  propor¬ 
tional,  with  circulation  district 
advisers  winning  an  additional 
$1  to  narrow  the  dollar  differ¬ 
ential  between  them  and  edito¬ 
rial  personnel.  The  minimum 
for  circulation  men  will  go  to 
$179. 

In  addition  to  pay  raises,  a 
modified  Guild  Shop  will  require 
seven  out  of  10  new  employes 
to  join  the  union.  Present  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  members  must 
maintain  membership  but  those 
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who  are  not  aren’t  required 
join. 

A  fourth  week  of  vacation  also 
was  negotiated  for  employes 
with  20  years  or  more  service 
and  automobile  mileage  allow¬ 
ances  for  circulation  men,  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  were 
increased. 

A  new  security  clause  pro¬ 
vides  for  one  month’s  pay  in 
addition  to  severance  pay  for 
any  employe  laid  off  or  dismissed 
because  of  the  paper’s  sale  or" 
merger.  Other  improvements 
were  made  in  the  automation, 
transfer  and  overtime  clauses. 
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Reagan’s  Aides  Reply 
To  Press  Complaints 

By  David  C.  Henley 

Iii!>lru('tor,  University  of  Southern  Ualifornia 
School  of  Journalism 


Sacramento 
Press,  radio,  and  television 
reporters  covering  political  af¬ 
fairs  here  in  California’s  state 
capital  have  several  areas  of  dis¬ 
content  which  revolve  around 
their  reporting  of  the  Governor’s 
office  and  Legislature. 

When  two  or  more  journalists 
gather  —  whether  it  be  in  the 
Assembly  press  gallery  or  the 
lounges  of  the  Senator  and 
Mirador  hotels  —  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  talking  of  Republi¬ 
can  Governor  Ronald  Reagan’s 
relationships  with  the  press,  the 
timing  of  press  conferences,  re¬ 
cent  Assembly  action  which  pro¬ 
hibits  newsmen  from  the  As¬ 
sembly  floor,  the  lack  of  space 
for  accredited  reporters  and 
photographers,  and  lesser  mat¬ 
ters. 

Reagan’s  relationships  vis-a- 
vis  the  press  are  by  far  the  most 
talked-about  and  most  heatedly 
criticized  and  defended  by  the 
correspondents.  The  new  gov¬ 
ernor  is  being  criticized  by  many 
writers  here  as  being  capricious 
and  arbitrary  with  the  press  and 
withholding  information  from 
the  news  media. 

These  critics  accuse  Reagan 
of  ordering  agency  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  not  to  speak  with 
newsmen  on  policy  matters  until 
these  offlcials  “clear”  with  Rea¬ 
gan’s  Executive  Secretary, 
Philip  Battaglia,  and/or  Com¬ 
munications  Director  (press  sec¬ 
retary)  Lyn  Nofziger;  of  order¬ 
ing  all  governmental  press  re¬ 
leases  from  all  departments  to 
be  “cleared”  with  Nofziger  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sent  to  the  media; 
of  not  permitting  governmental 
department  and  agency  heads  to 
take  part  in  interviews  unless 
the  questions  are  first  submitted 
^to  the  Reagan  staff;  and  of 
scheduling  Reagan’s  weekly 
(Tuesday)  press  conferences  at 
hours  which  are  detrimental  to 
Southern  California  television 
stations. 

Reagan’s  supporters  among 
the  press  corps,  while  admitting 
that  department  heads  are  “pre¬ 
censored”  and  that  interviews 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  state  that 
this  situation  will  change  as 
soon  as  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  gains  more  experience,  has 
“  formulated  public  policy,  and 
has  been  better  able  to  judge  the 
attributes  or  lack  of  attributes 
on  the  part  of  government  em- 
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ployes,  most  of  whom  serv'ed 
under  the  Brown  administration 
for  eight  years. 

Nofziger,  former  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers  who  earns  $20,000 
a  year  in  his  job  with  Reagan, 
made  several  points  regarding 
criticism  of  Reagan’s  articula¬ 
tion  with  the  press.  Nofzigerts 
remarks  are  taken  from  an  in¬ 
terview  with  this  writer  in  his 
capitol  office,  and  from  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  session  he  and 
Battaglia  gave  before  the  Los 
Angeles  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Nofziger  denies  that  he  and 
Reagan  are  trying  to  “manage 
the  news.” 

“However,  this  is  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  and  there  are  many 
holdovers  from  the  Brown  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  want  to  estab¬ 
lish  one  line  of  policy  and  know 
that  everyone  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
structed  in  it  before  we  give  a 
lot  of  people  authority  to  talk 
for  the  administration,”  he  said. 

“This  will  help  us  to  avoid 
needless  false  leaks.  If  you  call 
up  and  ask  for  facts,  we  will 
give  them  to  you.  If  you  call  up 
a  department  head  and  ask  for 
a  statement  on  policy,  that  is 
another  matter.  We  don’t  want 
our  people  answering  questions 
on  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
a  move  by  the  Governor  before 
he  has  even  made  that  move.” 

Nofziger  defended  his  choice 
of  press  conferences  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  two  Tuesdays  and  at  2 
p.m.  on  two  other  days. 

While  noting  that  Southern 
California  television  stations 
would  not  be  able  to  use  film  of 
the  2  p.m.  conferences  on  their 
early  evening  news  programs, 
Nofziger  said  the  afternoon  con¬ 
ferences  were  scheduled  to  “give 
the  morning  papers  a  break.” 

“We  can’t  always  give  the 
television  stations  and  afternoon 
papers  the  break,”  he  stated. 

Nofziger  believes  that  the 
press  corps  in  Sacramento  cov¬ 
ering  state  government  is  doing 
a  good  job. 

“I  have  no  complaints  about 
the  press  .  .  .  most  of  the  guys 
are  trying  to  do  an  honest  job,” 
he  said. 

Nofziger,  who  upon  his  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Reagan  changed 
his  title  from  press  secretary  to 
communications  director,  is  as- 
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BEAMING — Former  U.S.  Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  at  right, 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  accepts  a  trophy  from 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Tribune  won  several  awards 
in  CNPA  competition. 


sisted  by  two  former  Californ¬ 
ians.  The  assistant  communica¬ 
tions  director  for  printed  media 
is  Paul  Beck,  former  staff  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
assistant  communications  direc¬ 
tor  for  radio  and  television  is 
Mrs.  Nancy  Clark  Reynolds,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  television  re¬ 
porter-writer. 

Nofziger,  Beck,  and  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds  have  a  staff  of  three  sec¬ 
retaries  and  work  out  of  a  suite 
of  offices  adjoining  those  of  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Battaglia  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
capitol. 

Of  those  correspondents  who 
''riticize  Reagan  and  Nofziger’s 
dealings  with  the  press  most  are 
so  outspoken  that  they  speak 
with  grusto  on  the  difficulties 
they  are  having  with  the  new 
administration. 

However,  nearly  all  critics 
of  the  new  regime’s  press  admit 
that  things  were  equally  —  or 
nearly  equally  —  difficult  with 
Pat  Brown  when  he  first  came 
into  the  chief  executive’s  office. 

Jud  Baker,  political  editor  of 
Hearst’s  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  criticized  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  his  staff  for  “widely 
demonstrating  their  inexperi¬ 
ence  and  lack  of  intention  of 
trying  to  get  organized.” 

“We  have  no  advance  texts 
of  speeches  by  the  Governor  and 
not  even  transcripts  of  his 
speeches  once  they  are  given. 
We  have  to  rely  on  longhand 
notes  or  upon  tape  recorders,” 
Baker  complains. 


I^bert  Simmons,  bureau  chief 
of  television  station  KNXT 
(CBS)  of  Los  Angeles,  said  he 
finds  it  very  hard  to  interview 
department  heads  because  they 
must  first  clear  his  questions 
with  Nofziger.  However,  Sim¬ 
mons,  who  is  completing  a 
M.A.  thesis  on  ‘‘The  Role  of  the 
Legislative  Consultant  as  a  Fac¬ 
tor  in  the  California  Legislative 
Process,”  feels  that  the  admin- 
i.stration’s  alleged  difficulties 
with  the  press  will  “soon  disap¬ 
pear”  once  the  Reagan  people 
become  more  experienced  and 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
press. 

Tom  Capra,  news  director  of 
Sacramento  television  station 
KXTV,  agrees  with  Simmons’ 
views  that  there  is  a  “tight  lid” 
on  what  people  in  government 
in  Sacramento  may  say  to  the 
press. 

“We  must  check  with  Nof¬ 
ziger  about  everything.  All  in¬ 
terviews  must  be  approved  by 
Nofziger.  But  I’m  adopting  a 
wait  and  see  attitude.  I  hear 
that  things  were  bad  under 
Brown,  too,  at  least  for  the  first 
few  months,”  Capra  said. 

John  Moon,  recently-arrived 
correspondent  of  the  Copley 
News  Service,  said  that  “while 
I  haven’t  previously  covered  the 
state  officials  —  so  I  can’t  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  Reagran 
team  —  I  do  note  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  in  administration  officials. 
They  give  guarded  answers.” 

Roy  F.  Heatley,  news  director 
of  Sacramento  television  station 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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4A’s  Fiscal  Group 
OK’s  ‘1  BiU’  Plan 

The  Fiscal  Control  Commit-  among  INCFO  that  new  sys- 
tee  of  the  American  Association  tern  could  be  integrated  into 
of  Advertising  Agencies  has  current  newspaper  systems 
endorsed  the  ‘one  bill’  plan  de-  without  difficulty  and  would 
signed  by  the  Advertising  simplify  newspaper  billing  op- 
Checking  Bureau  for  daily  erations.  Several  major  news- 
newspapers.  paper  representative  organiza- 

Shelby  Page,  treasurer  of  tions  have  already  indicated 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  and  chairman  that  they  are  in  favor  of  their 
of  the  fiscal  committee,  stated  papers  joining  SNAP, 
in  a  letter  of  Feb.  9  to  Ed  Crim-  The  Advertising  Checking  Bu- 
mins,  sales  manager  of  ACB,  reau  plans  to  start  selling  the 
that  the  handling  of  the  news-  billing  system  to  newspapers  in 
paper  checking  function  by  ACB  March.  Present  plans  call  for 
has  been  a  “good  development  this  servdce  to  start  off  with  a 
for  advertising  agencies,”  and  group  of  agencies  w'hich  places 
the  “next  logical  step  for  ACB  approximately  25%  of  all  na- 
to  undertake  is  the  auditing  and  tional  newspaper  insertions, 
payment  of  new'spaper  in-  These  agencies  have  indicated 
voices.”  that  they  would  be  willing  to 

Page,  speaking  for  the  com-  ^^art  with  a  minimum  of  400  of 
mittee  which  is  composed  of  22  largest  papers, 
agency  financial  officers,  said  Scheduling  on  this  operation 
the  “cash  discounts,  three-times-  is  such  that  the  ACB  anticipates 
a-month  billing  and  flexibility  that  within  a  few  years  the  sys- 
are  outstanding  features  of-  tern  would  include  1000  or  all 
fered,”  by  the  new  service  and  new.spapers  and  the  75  top  agen- 
insures  “all  advertising  agen-  cies,  representing  about  85%  of 
cies  and  their  clients  a  more  all  national  newspaper  invest- 
efficient  method  of  paying  au-  ments.  Presently  ACB  handles 
dited  newspaper  invoices.”  the  checking  functions  for  68 

He  said  his  committee  will  re-  agencies,  representing  75%  of 
quest  the  Newspaper  Committee  ^  *  newspaper  insertions, 
of  the  4A’s  to  “convey  to  the  According  to  ACB,  the  SNAP 
International  Newspaper  Ad-  operation  will  have  the  follow- 
vertising  Executives  their  hope  ing  effects: 
that  newspapers  will  lend  ACB  •  It  will  make  it  easier  and 
their  immediate  and  full  sup-  less  expensive  for  agencies  to 
port  in  getting  this  system  es-  place  and  pay  for  newspaper 
tablished.”  advertising. 

•It  will  make  for  far  fewer 
Simplified  Operations  differences  between  agencies  and 

The  4A  committee,  which  has  newspapers  over  questions  of 
been  reviewing  the  Simplified  linage  and  rate. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Plan  •  It  will  bring  down  to  an  ir- 
(SNAP)  since  late  last  Sep-  reducible  minimum  the  job  of 
tember  w'hen  the  system  design  billing  for  national  advertising 
was  completed,  is  the  first  of  which  is  now  done  by  the  news- 
five  groups  asked  by  ACB  to  papers  or  their  representatives, 
give  an  endorsement.  A  two-man  •  Finally,  it  will  make  for  a 
sub-committee  composed  of  ad-  similar  reduction  in  the  news- 
vertising  dii’ectors  from  Indian-  papers’  accounts  receivable  job 
apolui  Star  and  News  and  the  on  national  advertising. 

Gannett  Newspapers  was  ap- 

pointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  Shared  Costs 

vertising,  ANPA’s  board  of  di-  The  cost  of  sustaining  SNAP 
rectors  last  month  and  this  will  be  shared  by  the  newspapers 
group  is  expected  to  make  a  in  the  plan.  Each  paper  wdll  be 
decision  soon.  The  two  men  w’ere  charged  a  maximum  of  M  of  1% 
reportedly  meeting  this  week  in  of  the  total  billings  handled  by 
New  York  to  decide.  Other  com-  the  clearing  house  or  a  minimum 
mittees  still  reviewing  SNAP  charge  of  $20.00  per  paper  a 
are  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  month. 

Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Phase  I,  or  the  checking  func- 
American  Association  of  News-  tion,  is  paid  for  by  the  ad  agen- 
paper  Representatives,  and  the  cies  and  ACB  envisions  the  es- 
International  Newspaper  Adver-  tablishment  of  Phase  III  and  IV 
tising  Executives.  once  SNAP  is  in  operation. 

The  executive  committee  of  Phase  III  would  involve  the  is- 
INCFO  has  presented  the  de-  suance  of  orders  for  the  agen- 
sign  to  its  board  of  directors,  cie.s  and  Phase  IV  would  involve 
There  was  general  agreement  estimating  of  costs  that  is  now 


done  by  the  agency  media  de¬ 
partments.  Both  these  later 
phases  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
agencies. 

The  ‘one  bill’  idea  is  not  new. 
In  fact  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  firm  has  400 
weeklies  operating  under  such 
a  set-up,  and  the  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  firms  have  essentially  the 
same  concept  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Outdoor  Advertising  Bu- 
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$  Million  Ad  Budget 
Allocated  to  Quin^na 

A  $1  million  budget  has  been 
allocated  for  Quinsana  foot  care 
product  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  this  year  by  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  agency.  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing,  has  not  released  the  media 
schedule,  but  the  company  said 
it  will  be  heavy  in  national  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  campaign  is  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  ever  undertaken  for  the 
three  products  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  American  Podiatry  As¬ 
sociation  has  awarded  its  Seal 
of  Acceptance  which  will  be 
used  in  the  advertising  and  on 
the  packages. 

• 

Johnson  Wax  in  Supps 

A  $200,000  sweepstakes  has 
been  announced  by  Johnson  Wax 
to  promote  its  new  “Sun  Coun¬ 
try  Glade  Mist”  air  freshner. 
The  contest  will  be  advertised 
in  This  Week,  Pa/rade,  Family 
Weekly  and  independent  Sunday 
supplements,  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  39  million  on  March  5 
and  12.  Agency  is  Benton  & 
Bowles. 

• 

Gsell  Vicepresidenl 
of  Visual  Service 

Madison,  Wis. 

Lyford  A.  Gsell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Visual 
Education  Consultants,  publish¬ 
ers  of  VEC  news  filmstrip  serv¬ 
ice  for  schools  sponsored  in  local 
communities  by  newspapers. 

Mr.  Gsell  was  previously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Whitlock  and  Com¬ 
pany,  circulation  promotion  or¬ 
ganization  of  Chicago.  He  will 
direct  sales  promotion  and  han¬ 
dle  personal  contacts  with  many 
of  VEC’s  clients. 

• 

Weekly  Changes  Hands 

Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

The  Preston  County  Journal, 
which  is  published  here  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delbert  L.  Benson  of  Arlington, 
Va. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  Richard  Whetsell,  of 
Kingwood,  owner  and  publisher. 

The  Bensons  are  natives  of 
Preston  County. 


Agency  Renamed 

Kastor,  Foote,  Hilton  &  Ather¬ 
ton  Inc.  has  been  changed  to 
Emerson  Foote  Inc.  by  its  new 
board  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  Emerson  Foote.  Lee 
W.  Baer  was  named  president; 
Robert  L.  Nelson,  executive  vice- 
president,  and  Norton  J.  Wolf, 
senior  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Pulls  the  Cork 

New  York  retail  liquor  stores 
can  advertise  prices  in  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  a 
Supreme  Court  justice  in  Buffalo 
ruled  this  week.  Justice  Frank 
J.  Kronenberg  interpreted  a 
section  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Law  regulating  price 
advertising  as  not  applying  to 
newspaper  ads.  Any  other  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  judge  said,  would 
prejudice  the  restoration  of  the 
free  market  and  prevent  “justice 
to  the  consumer.” 

«  «  * 

Flys  with  Hi-Fi 

Canadian  Pacific  Airlines, 
handled  by  Hoefer,  Dieterich  & 
Brown,  announced  new  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Van¬ 
couver  with  full-color  Hi-Fi  pre¬ 
print  advertising  in  nine  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  carries  the  theme,  “Fly 
the  Airline  with  the  Canadian 
Accent.” 

♦  *  « 

New  Shoes 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  has 
selected  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
as  the  advertising  agency  for  its 
new  shoe  material,  Aztran.  The 
agency  will  help  create  sales 
promotion  materials — ad  mats, 
sample  ads,  etc. — to  help  re¬ 
tailers  introduce  Aztran  shoes 
in  the  fall  of  1967.  H.  P.  Stock- 
bridge,  corporate  director  of  new 
products  for  BFG,  said  consumer 
magazines  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  will  introduce  the  shoe 
nationally.  Fred  Hutchison, 
manager  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  new'  products  for  BFG, 
is  directing  the  campaign. 

*  *  *  I 

Drug  Store  Facts 

Drug  News  Weekly,  a  Fair- 
child  Publication,  has  published 
the  first  edition  of  “The  Drug 
Store  Market-USA.”  The  study 
provides  information  on  the  50 
largest  drug  store  markets  using 
Bureau  of  Census  data  and 
definitions;  the  number  of  stores 
and  percentage  of  sales  done  in 
each  market  by  chains  and  inde¬ 
pendents;  and  data  on  specific 
chains  and  independent  whole-  i 
salers  in  leading  markets.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  paper  at 
$3.00  each. 
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BoA  Retail  Survey 


Put  to  Use 

One  of  the  retailers’  biggest 
objections  to  using  television  is 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  as 
many  items  in  a  single  commer¬ 
cial  as  it  is  in  a  newspaper  ad. 

La.st  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Retail  Advertising  Executives 
Club  in  Detroit,  a  salesman 
from  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  told  retailers  that 
item-type  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  “can’t  be  done”  on  tele¬ 
vision,  but  “maybe  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Suggesting  that  this  method 
of  selling  by  retailers  in  news¬ 
papers  is  not  profitable,  Howard 
P.  Abrahams,  vicepresident,  lo¬ 
cal  sales,  TvB,  referred  to  the 
recent  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  survey  (E&P,  Jan.  14, 
"Dept.  Store  Ads  Trigger  Extra 
Sales.”) 

In  that  study,  people  were  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  Bureau  at  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  which  had 
been  featured  in  five  newspaper 
ads.  The  study  highlighted  the 
fact  that  58%  of  the  957  women, 
who  recalled  seeing  at  least  one 
ad  on  the  previous  day,  said  they 
had  gone  to  the  store  that  day 
as  the  result  of  “advertising,” 
while  42%  said  it  was  the  result 
of  the  “promotional  ads  for  fea¬ 
tured  items.”  The  women  in  the 
42%  category  purchased  441 
items  of  which  194  were  items 
featured  in  the  five  ads. 

Analyzing  these  figures  “lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  dollars  for 
item  ads  could  be  spent  more 
wisely,”  Abrahams,  once  a  re¬ 
tailer  himself,  told  the  group  in 
Detroit.  “The  research  showed 
that  58%  of  the  people  in  the 
different  departments  had  not 
been  brought  there  by  the  ads, 
and  less  than  half  (48%)  of  the 
people  brought  there  by  the  ads 
actually  bought  an  advertised 
item,”  Abrahams  reasons.  “Most 
important,  the  people  who  came 
because  of  the  ads  apparently 
bought  an  average  of  only  one 
*ltem  each  in  the  entire  store,” 
he  argues. 

Abrahams  said  it  was  his 
understanding  that  “one  of  the 
functions  of  item  advertising 
was  to  help  build  store  traffic. 
And  now  I  learn  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  bureau  that  most  of  the 
traffic,  even  in  the  heavily  ad¬ 
vertised  department,  is  not  there 
because  of  the  ads.  So  perhaps  it 
is  something  else  that  attracts 
people  and  we  believe  this  ‘some- 
■  thing  else’  is  what  television  can 
do  best  for  any  store.” 

We  are  told  that  Abrahams 
continued  his  presentation  by 
showing  commercials  that  illus- 


by  TvB 

trate  how  different  types  of  re¬ 
tailers  have  changed  from  their 
old  “slow”  ways  of  advertising 
to  the  modern  “expressway” 
techniques  of  television. 

Rebuttal  by  BoA 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  was  informed  of  this 
talk  by  their  arch  rivals.  The 
Bureau  concedes  the  fact  that 
58%  of  the  957  women  did  not 
go  to  the  store  as  a  result  of  the 
promotional  ads,  but  they  put 
stress  on  the  research  which 
shows  that  42%  of  the  women 
did  along  with  an  another  14% 
who  went  in  response  to  other 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  Bureau  further  empha¬ 
sizes  that  7  out  of  10  of  the 
women  (the  42%)  who  were  mo¬ 
tivated  by  featured  ad  items  ac¬ 
counted  for  70%  of  the  featured 
items  sold  that  day  and  made 
1.3  purchases  of  other  merchan¬ 
dise  in  which  80%  of  the  women 
could  not  recall  having  seen  ad¬ 
vertising  for. 

In  rebutting  the  remark  by 
Abrahams  that  the  people  who 
came  because  of  ads  “appar¬ 
ently  bought  an  average  of  only 
one  item  each,”  the  Bureau  calls 
attention  to  the  section  of  the 
survey  which  shows  that  among 
all  women  who  had  seen  fea¬ 
tured  ads,  72%  made  2.7  pur¬ 
chases  of  additional  items  for 
every  purchase  of  a  featured  ad 
item.  “For  every  dollar  spent 
on  featured  ad  items,”  the  Bu¬ 
reau  states,  “they  (957  women) 
spent  $1.53  on  other  items.” 

• 

Manager  of  Credits 
In  Ad  Department 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

The  Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle 
has  appointed  a  manager  of 
credits  and  collections  in  the 
advertising  department. 

General  Manager  James  E. 
Charlet  announced  that  James 
B.  Weakley,  would  fill  this  new 
position. 

The  new  classified  manager 
is  J.  G.  Davis,  a  member  of  the 
ad  sales  staff  for  the  past  year. 
Bill  Meachum  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  from  a  local  firm. 

• 

Scale  Goes  to  $200 

A  30-month  contract  between 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  pro¬ 
vides  wage  raises  of  $11  to  $25 
a  week  that  will  boost  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  five-year  newsmen  to 
$200  a  week. 
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Reports  Put  Attention 
On  Direct  Mail  and  Tv 


Television  and  direct  mail,  two 
media  which  pose  a  threat  to 
newspapers’  retail  advertising 
revenues,  were  given  a  shot  in 
the  arm  recently  by  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  retail  trade  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
an  article  with  a  headline  that 
would  make  a  newspaper  ad 
director’s  hair  turn  grey,  “Ad¬ 
junct  to  Newspapers:  Local 
Stores  Turn  Increasingly  to  TV 
Ads  .  .  .”  concluded  that  a 
“move  to  television  is  clearly 
discernible”  after  talking  to  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  seven  retailers. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  issued  a  48- 
page  study  on  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  by  retail  stores.  Among 
the  many  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  survey  is  that  “direct 
mail,  as  a  medium  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  is  increasing  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  retail  stores.” 

The  WSJ  story  out  of  Chi¬ 
cago  reported  that  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Company  spent  42% 
more  for  television  advertising 
during  January-September  1966 
than  in  the  year-earlier  nine 
months  and  that  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company  increased  tele¬ 
vision  expenditures  by  55% 
during  the  like  period. 

The  story  described  how  Car- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Company  de¬ 
partment  store  chain  began  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  television 
commercials  the  end  of  last 
summer  and  quotes  John  Blum, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Macy’s 
as  saying  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  big  interest  in  television 
by  retailers  is  the  ad  clutter  in 
newspapers  and  failure  of  city 
newspapers  to  keep  pace  with 
the  population  upsurge  in  the 
suburbs.  One  tv  commercial,  said 
the  WSJ,  avoids  the  problem  of 
placing  ads  in  several  suburban 
newspapers. 

Another  factor  influencing  re¬ 
tailers  to  make  the  move  to  tv, 
the  Journal  pointed  out,  is  that 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
.supply  stores  with  film  footage 
for  use  as  tv  commercials. 

Other  stores  covered  in  the 
WSJ  report  are  F&R  Lazurus 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Boston’s  in 


Milwaukee,  Rite  Rug  Company 
of  Columbus,  Rich’s  of  Atlanta, 
and  J.  C.  Penney. 

In  their  annual  conferences  in 
New  York  recently,  advertising 
and  promotion  managers  of 
stores  across  the  country  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  television 
could  be  a  practical  medium  for 
retailing  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Some  reported  they  had  tried 
image-building  programs  on  tv 
but  when  it  came  to  selling 
specific  items  of  merchandise 
only  newspapers  did  a  consist¬ 
ent  job. 

The  NRMA  study  found  stores 
using  direct  mail  more  even 
though  the  cost  are  going  up. 
Most  stores  expect  immediate 
sales,  but  many  of  them  believe 
that  long-range  image-building 
is  an  important  objective  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  mail. 

Direct  Mail  Results 

The  survey  was  conducted 
among  a  select  group  of  stores 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  volume  categories  ranging 
from  $3.5  to  over  $100  million. 
In  the  stores’  opinion,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  principal  factor 
in  producing  direct  mail  results, 
outweighing  the  effects  of  art, 
copy,  “tone”  or  price.  The  first 
three  categories  of  merchandise 
most  susceptible  to  direct  mail 
selling,  according  to  the  study, 
are  cosmetics,  hosiery,  and 
women’s  sportswear. 

Stores  believe  that  direct  mail 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
customers  in  and  increasing 
usage  of  charge  accounts.  Direct 
mail’s  ability  to  create  immedi¬ 
ate  buying  action  for  specific 
products  was  considered  to  be 
less  in  importance  than  the  other 
advantages. 

Stores  rated  the  pulling  power 
of  mail  highest  for  catalogrues, 
as  long  as  one  month;  most 
stores  felt  that  bill  inserts  pull 
a  maximum  of  two  weeks,  while 
letters,  cards  and  broadsides 
produce  results  for  no  longer 
than  a  week. 

The  survey  showed  that  an 
average  of  85%  of  all  statement 
enclosures  are  vendor-supplied 
and  stores,  while  generally  not 
in  favor  of  using  the  canned 
material,  do,  nevertheless,  rely 
heavily  on  manufacturers. 
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PROMOTION 

Mailing,  Film,  Kit 
Tell  Houston  Story 

By  George  Wilt 


A  caravan  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  trekked  to  New  York 
last  week,  braved  a  blizzard,  and 
presented  a  smart,  new  film 
presentation  to  snowbound  deni¬ 
zens  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
environs. 

On  three  successive  days,  the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s  Starlight 
Ballroom  was  the  locale  where 
Chronicle  executives  and  their 
advertising  representatives. 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker, 
gfreeted  local  ad  and  agency 
men,  and  over  the  luncheon 
table  showed  their  wide-screen 
film,  “Houston  Counterpoint.” 

As  Dick  Johnson,  director  of 
research  and  promotion,  pointed 
out,  “Unlike  many  films  that 
extoll  the  commercial  virtues  of 
a  city,  this  presentation  strikes 
a  mood  more  like  a  travel  film. 
By  showing  the  kind  of  people 
who  have  made  Houston  the 
largest  city  west  of  Chicago  ex¬ 
cept  for  Los  Angeles,  the  film 
omits  the  usual  demogi-aphics 
and  concentrates  on  the  inter¬ 
ests,  activities,  and  affluence  of 
the  people.” 

The  scenes  of  life  in  Houston’s 
warm  and  sunny  climes  were 
especially  meaningful  to  the 
audience,  most  of  which  had 
never  made  it  to  the  office  the 
previous  day  because  of  the 
blizzard  of  ’67. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
film’s  title,  “Houston  Counter¬ 
point,”  was  derived  from  the 
contrapuntal  rhythms  of  the 
film.  At  times  black-and-white 
stills  on  one  side  of  the  cine¬ 
mascope  screen  provide  a 
counterpoint  to  the  color  picture 
on  the  opposite  side.  Narration 
and  dialogue  continue  this 
counterpoint,  with  some  sur¬ 
prising  facets  of  Houston  re¬ 
vealed,  correcting  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  some  viewers. 

The  film  was  introduced  by 
Harold  Mossberger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director, 
who  also  introduced  Frank 
Warren,  publisher;  Dick  John¬ 
son,  promotion  director;  and 
Marty  Gibbons,  national  man¬ 
ager. 

According  to  Johnson,  the  film 
was  written  and  produced  by 
Tom  Rogers  of  Rives,  Dyke  and 
Co.,  the  Chronicle’s  advertising 
agency.  Photography  was  under 
the  direction  of  Culberson, 
Glass  and  Dubose,  Inc.,  a  Hous¬ 
ton  design  firm.  Film  Effects  of 
Hollywood  produced  the  optical 


effects  necessary  to  give  the 
mobility  of  a  single  screen,  split 
screen  and  wide  screen,  and 
made  all  the  dissolves  and  cuts. 
The  score  of  the  film  was  com¬ 
posed  and  conducted  by  Allyn 
Ferguson,  arranger  and  conduc¬ 
tor  for  the  Andy  Williams  tele¬ 
vision  show.  It  i.s  based  on  a 
theme  developed  as  a  musical 
signature  and  identification  for 
Chronicle  advertising. 

Subsequent  showings  of  the 
presentation  will  be  made  in 
other  major  advertising  centers. 

Prelude  and  Fusliude 

Even  more  impressive  than 
the  film  itself  was  the  com¬ 
plete  package  of  market  infor¬ 
mation  that  both  preceded  and 
followed  the  showing. 

The  day  preceding  the  film 
each  invited  guest  received  a 
copy  of  the  Chronicle’s  “Con¬ 
tinuing  Market  Study  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Houston,”  a  spiral- 
bound  report  of  profiles  of  the 
.■)-county  area,  by  age,  income, 
occupation,  education  and  size 
of  family.  The  data  was  based 
on  a  year’s  sample  of  1,200  in¬ 
terviews.  It  showed  grocery’ 
buying  patterns,  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  profile,  charge  accounts, 
share  of  shoppers  for  major  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  and  newspaper 
readership.  Also  covered  is  data 
on  mail  and  telephone  orders, 
purchase  of  dresses,  shoes,  fur¬ 
niture,  draperies  and  piece 
goods.  A  year  ago  the  study  won 
the  E&P  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
newspaper  research  in  the  over- 
100,000  circulation  category. 
Field  work  for  the  study  was 
by  Belden  A.ssociates,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

A  supplemental  brochure 
showed  heavy  and  light  usage 
patterns  for  18  household  food 
and  cleaning  products. 

Guests  for  the  presentation 
luncheon  were  handed  another 
packet  of  material  as  they  left 
the  dining  room.  It  included  a 
full-color,  lithographed  booklet, 
fully  illustrated  and  containing 
statistical  market  data  on  Hous¬ 
ton;  an  editorial  reprint  book¬ 
let  from  Business  Week;  and  a 
handsome  1967  Appointments 
Calendar,  illustrate  in  full 
color  with  scenes  from  the  pres¬ 
entation.  Invitations,  reserva¬ 
tion  cards  and  name  tags  all 
repeated  the  “Counterpoint” 
theme  art. 


The  promotion  is  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  the  country 
preacher  who  put  it:  “First  you 
tells  them  what  you’re  goin’  to 
tell  ’em,  then  you  tells  ’em,  and 
then  you  tells  them  what  you 
told  ’em.” 

*  *  * 

DATELINE  LONG  ISLAND 
— Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
has  just  completed  the  second 
major  revision  of  its  half-hour 
color-sound  film,  “Dateline  Long 
Island.”  The  movie  tells  the 
growth  story  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  since  1940  when 
Newsday  was  founded,  the  part 
the  paper  has  played  in  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  growth,  and  how  all  depart¬ 
ments  work  together  to  produce 
the  daily. 

Nearly  200,000  have  viewed 
the  film  in  the  past  four  years. 
Representatives  of  Newsday 
show  film  on  re<iuest  in  schools 
and  before  service  clubs,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  and  commu¬ 
nity  organizations.  A  study 
guide  for  teachers  and  discus¬ 
sion  leaders  is  available  with  the 
film. 

*  *  * 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
along  with  other  public-spirited 
citizens  and  organizations,  has 
supported  the  establishment  of 
the  medical  center  in  South 
Bend.  In  addition  to  its  cmj- 
tinued  editorial  support,  the 
Tribune  has  published  a  16-page 
section  which  sets  forth  the  need 
of  a  medical  school  in  the  north 
part  of  the  state.  Subscribers 
received  the  section  as  part  of 
their  regular  paper,  and  copies 
were  placed  on  the  desks  of  all 
members  of  the  Indiana  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  Indianapolis. 
The  section  carried  no  adver¬ 
tising.  It  described  in  detail  the 
numerous  hospitals,  laboratories 
and  medical  facilities  located  in 
the  area. 

*  *  * 

MIRACLE — “The  Miracle  on 
33rd  St.,”  is  the  title  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  folder  from  the  New 
York  Times,  promoting  a  special 
advertising  magazine  all  about 
the  New  Madison  Square  Garden 
Center,  to  be  published  in  full- 
color  in  the  Times  on  Sunday, 
May  21. 


TALK  ABOUT  MONEY— A 
talking  silver  dollar  is  featured 
on  a  brochure  released  this  week 
by  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
The  folder,  prepared  for  banks, 
savings  and  loan  companies, 
mortgage  firms,  brokerage 
houses  and  credit  unions,  pre¬ 
sents  household  coverage  figures 
of  Detroit  newspapers  for  fam¬ 
ilies  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
more,  $15,000  or  more,  and 
$25,000  or  more.  It  also  details 
coverage  of  official,  managerial, 
professional  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  households  using 
financial  services. 

*  *  * 

DIE-CUT  MAP— A  mailing 
piece  from  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  features  a  die-cut  map 
of  the  state  and  shows  sales 
figures  in  major  classifications 
for  eight  different  state  markets, 
plus  state  averages.  Summary 
of  the  promotion  is  that  Rock¬ 
ford  is  first  in  the  state  in  four 
categories.  Back  page  makes 
other  significant  market  com¬ 
parisons. 

*  *  * 

ALMANAC  —  The  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  has  re¬ 
leased  its  1967  Almanac  and 
Fact  Book.  The  240-page  book 
contains  a  wealth  of  facts  about 
the  Buffalo  area.  The  booklets 
are  sold  by  the  newspapers  for 
77c  per  copy. 

*  *  * 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  —  A 
rising  shortage  of  doctors  in 
Indiana  points  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  second  medical 
school.  South  Bend,  along  with 

other  communities,  is  striving 

to  be  named  the  place  where  the 
new  school  will  be  located.  The 


CONTEST— “You’ve  got  to 
admit  a  first  prize  of  $9.98 
doesn’t  leave  much  ambition  to 
win  one  of  the  500  other  value¬ 
less  prizes  we’re  offering,” 
laughed  Stan  Schafer,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  He  was  talking 
about  the  newspaper’s  entry 
into  the  contest  world  which  wa« 
prompted  by  a  change  in  the 
format  and  methodology  of  their 
annual  market  study.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  complete  books  con¬ 
taining  all  brand  preference 
reports  were  sent  out  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  people.  The 
format  this  year  will  be  loose- 
leaf  and  available  only  by  spe¬ 
cific  product  requests. 

Recipients  of  the  brand 
preference  reports  can  order  any 
of  the  76  different  categories 
they  choose.  The  data  is  re¬ 
ported  for  19  different  demo¬ 
graphic  groupings. 

A  mailing  piece  announced 
the  new  format  and  includes  an 
order  check  list  which  also 
serves  as  an  entry  blank.  There’s 
only  one  prize  of  $9.98  but  Stan ' 
reveals  that  the  other  valueless 
prizes  are  really  valueless. 


Wessel  Named  Sales 
Promotion  Director 

Appointment  of  Carrol  Wes¬ 
sel  as  sales  promotion  director 
of  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
has  been  announced  by  Robert  L. 
Curry,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Tori’ance,  Calif,  daily. 

Wessel,  active  in  newspaper 
promotion  work  since  1948,  has 
been  promotion  manager  for 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Copley  News  Service 
correspondents  are- 
on  the  move. 


Copley  News  Service  reports  the  why  of  the 
news— concentrated  coverage  of  the  stories 
behind  the  headlines.  Keeping  up  with  fast¬ 
breaking  world  events  means  CNS  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  move. 

Harold  Y.  Jones  (Mexico  City)  is  on  a  tour 
of  Central  America  —  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala.  Penny  Lernoux 
(Caracas)  has  concluded  a  swing  through 
several  Caribbean  countries.  Tom  Nuzum 
(Paris)  is  traveling  to  Ethiopia  and  Red- 


infested  Somalia.  Ed  Neilan  (Hong  Kong)  is 
making  plans  for  a  tour  around  the  vast  pe¬ 
riphery  of  Red  China.  Kip  Cooper  (Tokyo), 
back  from  Formosa,  will  soon  make  another 
trip  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  James  Redfern 
(Saigon)  has  left  Viet  Nam  for  Thailand.  He's 
due  back  shortly.  Gene  Sherman  (London) 
has  recently  returned  from  Africa,  visiting 
Kenya,  Rhodesia  and  Nigeria.  A  motor  trip 
through  Russia  later  in  1967  is  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  and  Sherman  — get  the  picture? 


CNS  offers  newspapers  worldwide  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  Newsservice, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


CLASSIFIED  CXIMC: 

Amateur  Advertisers 
Tell  Success  Story 

By  Stan  Finsnes^. 

(14M  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


W,  Clifford  Lant,  director  of 
special  services  for  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  has  come 
up  with  an  interesting  research 
project  that  promotes  one  of  the 
gT-owing  classified  trends  in  the 
Midwest:  a  report  on  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  problems  of  the 
groups  and  individuals  who  have 
run  “garage”  or  “backyard” 
sales. 

“You  hit  this  subject  pretty 
hard  in  your  Dec.  31  E&P  col¬ 
umn,”  Lant  remarks,  and  his 
material  goes  on  to  describe  how 
members  of  today’s  affluent 
society  can  sell  a  whole  bunch 
of  things  with  one  ad  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun  at  the  same  time. 

During  1966,  the  Dispatch 
kept  a  log  of  the  250  adver¬ 
tisers  who  ran  backyard  sales 
and  who  also  used  the  news¬ 
paper’s  free  14  x  18-inch  blue- 
and-white  signs  as  traffic  stop¬ 
pers.  Each  advertiser  received 
a  questionnaire  with  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  a  free  30- word  ad  for 
2  days  if  they  returned  it  by  a 
certain  date. 

Returns  from  the  119  respond¬ 
ents  indicated  that  the  average 
sale  brought  in  $115.71 — with  a 
high  of  $750  and  a  low  of  $10. 
Average  cost  to  the  advertiser 
was  $4.15 — with  some  of  them 
including  the  cost  of  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  lumber  for  display  tables, 
minor  repairs  and  paint.  (It’s  a 
safe  bet  that  a  lot  of  BIG  adver¬ 
tisers  would  like  to  live  with 
that  4%  sales  promotion  cost!) 

A  total  of  50  respondents  rated 
their  sales  “very  succe.ssful”,  61 
described  theirs  as  “moderately 
successful”  and  8  “not  success¬ 
ful”.  The  latter  group,  however, 
had  receipts  totaling  more  than 


$450,  and  all  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  try  another  sale, 
profiting  from  what  they 
thought  were  their  mistakes. 

The  22-page  booklet  compiled 
by  Lant  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  insuring  the  success  of 
future  advertisers,  and  it  should 
bring  in  some  converts  to  classi¬ 
fied’s  effectiveness,  especially 
among  church  groups,  schools 
and  clubs.  When  you  think  of 
the  amount  of  work,  expense  and 
risk  a  group,  such  as  a  small- 
tow’n  Kiwanis  club,  will  go  to  in 
order  to  put  on  a  fund-raising 
horse  show,  for  example,  just 
imagine  how’  they  might  go  for 
a  backyard  sale.  So  distribution 
of  the  booklet  will  really  pay  off. 

Here  are  .some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  Moline’s  amateur 
adv'ertisers: 

Mrs.  Omer  TeBockhorst, 
“This  w'as  our  first  sale.  Having 
never  attended  a  yard  sale,  my 
husband,  daughter,  son  and  w'ife, 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
experience.  This  is  a  wonderful, 
profitable  method  of  disposing 
of  many  things  acquired  through 
the  years  and  moving  from  an 
8-room  home  to  a  4-room  house 
was  made  easier  through  this 
sale. 

“We  had  such  a  crowd  our 
first  day,  we  felt  we  could  have 
saved  our.selves  time  the  next 
day  if  we  had  advertised  a  ‘One 
day  must  sell  everything’  sale. 
The  best  merchandise  was  gone 
in  the  first  two  hours  and  after 
lunch,  people  returned  to  pur¬ 
chase  things  they  had  seen 
earlier.  Three  days  later  I  was 
still  getting  phone  calls  asking 
if  certain  things  had  been  sold.” 

Mrs.  Jerry  A.  Lawson,  “The 


sales  are  fun  and  profitable  and 
leally  a  morale  booster  for 
housewuves  and  young  mothers. 
I  look  forw'ard  to  ours  every 
spring.” 

Ann  Nixon,  “We  have  had 
four  sales  and  all  went  close  to 
$100  or  more.  With  the  last  sale, 
we  have  now  paid  for  a  new 
white  roof  on  mom’s  home. 

“My  father  passed  away  and 
we  sold  all  the  power  tools 
easily.  Then  we  had  a  sale  of 
small  items  like  hammers,  screw 
drivers,  etc.,  and  clothes  my 
grandchildren  had  outgrown. 

“Now  we  have  shelves  of 
screws,  bolts,  etc.,  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  and  are  planning  an¬ 
other  sale.  Things  that  are  ‘sad’ 
go  into  a  box  to  sell  for  25 
cents.  We  sold  eight  such  boxes, 
like  grab  bags.” 

Mrs.  Stanley  Appleby,  “I  was 
surprised  at  what  different 
people  want.  First,  it  should  be 
in  good  condition  and  clean. 
Some  things  I  thought  wouldn’t 
sell  did  and  other  things  I  was 
sure  would  sell  quickly  didn’t. 
The  antique  buyers  were  here 
bright  and  early. 

“I  say  sell  things  reasonable, 
get  rid  of  them.  Let  someone  get 
the  remaining  good  out  of  it.  I 
was  happy  to  sell  the  things  I 
no  longer  cared  for.” 

Merilyn  Bryan,  “It  pays  to 
make  sure  all  things  are  in 
working  order  and  to  provide 
an  electric  socket  for  them  to  be 
tested  by  prospective  buyers. 

“Another  idea  that  seemed  to 
meet  with  approval  was  to  have 
a  place  on  the  patio  where  rugs 
could  be  unrolled  for  a  full  view 
of  them.” 

In  recent  weeks  I’ve  been 
harping  about  allocation  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  have  not  meant  that 
“peanuts”  advertising  isn’t 
worthwhile — the  value  of  the 
readership  and  the  service  to 
advertisers  can’t  be  measured. 
My  main  point  was  that  we  do 
have  other  things  to  promote 
besides  “family  ads.” 

*  *  « 

There’s  a  promotion  that 
really  makes  friends  for  a  news¬ 
paper:  Alice  Duba,  CAM  of  the 
Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  News  and 
Green  Sheet,  has  a  wonderful 
classification  called  “The  Green 
Pepper  Pot”,  where  you  can  run 
a  “spicy”  2-line  ad  for  three 
days  for  a  dollar. 

Private  parties  only  can  ad¬ 
vertise  any  item  or  items  not  to 
exceed  $25  in  total  value  for  a 
dollar.  No  refunds,  no  change  of 
copy,  limit  of  one  ad  per  week 
per  customer,  no  abbreviations, 
and  you  mail  in  your  dollar  with 
your  ad  printed  on  the  blank 
clipped  from  the  “Pepper  Pot” 
page. 

On  Sunday  (Dec.  18)  the 
1  News  and  Green  Sheet  ran  10 


full  columns  of  Pepper  Pot  ads. 
Mrs.  Duba  writes,  “Here  are  750 
ads  in  one  day  and  $750  we 
probably  wouldn’t  get  at  our 
regular  transient  rates.” 

The  usual  paper-marking 
methods  aren’t  used  to  keep 
track  of  the  expirations  on  the 
third  day.  All  the  new  starts 
are  put  in  at  the  beginning  of 
the  classification  on  the  first 
day.  The  ads  running  for  the 
second  day  are  separated  from 
today’s  starts  with  a  wiggly  cut¬ 
off  rule.  Third  day  ads  are 
separated  from  the  second  day 
runs  wdth  another  wiggly  rule, 
and  all  of  the  three-time  ads  are 
killed  out  with  one  big  swoop 
into  the  hellbox.  Cancellations  * 
for  results  are  accepted,  and 
according  to  Mrs.  Duba,  a  lot  of 
ads  ai-e  killed  after  just  one  day. 

Looks  like  a  pretty  good  an¬ 
swer  to  radio  Want  Ads,  where 
the  reader,  at  his  convenience, 
can  pore  over  all  kinds  of  inter¬ 
esting  offerings — from  80-lb.  pull 
cros.sbows  to  an  alpine  goat. 

The  168,000  circulation  News 
and  Green  Sheet  ran  about  30,- 
000  Pepper  Pot  ads  last  year 
from  an  idea  that  started  about 
four  years  ago.  For  a  while  it 
had  an  ordinary  name  like 
“Family  Bargain  Center,”  but 
participation  increased  when 
spice  was  added  to  the  recipe. 

One  additional  set  of  statis¬ 
tics:  the  Green  Sheet  ran  18,- 
365,662  lines  of  classified  and 
1,170,470  ads  last  year  with  a 
.staff  of  55  full-time  and  20  part- 
time  people. 

• 

Classified  Salesman 
Sparks  Auto  Dealers 

Hackensack,  N.J. 

The  slackening  in  automobile 
sales  in  this  area  has  given  rise 
to  a  “$45,000  to  $60,000”  dealer 
association  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  promotion,  keyed  to  the 
theme,  “Price  A  Car  Today,” 
centers  mainly  in  the  Record 
where  80  ads  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  72  days.  Other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  market  will  re¬ 
ceive  some  ads  in  the  special 
sales  effort  by  the  92-member 
Bergen  County  Automotive  * 
Trade  Association. 

Jim  Randall,  a  Record  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman,  is 
given  credit  by  his  paper  for 
selling  the  campaign  concept  to 
the  association’s  president,  Har¬ 
old  Nadler.  The  idea  w’as  put 
into  presentation  form  and  sold 
to  the  dealers  by  A1  Clayton, 
assistant  classified  manager,  and 
Frank  Savino,  general  ad  man¬ 
ager,  at  a  breakfast  meeting. 

The  ads  in  the  campaign  • 
.stress  the  point  that  “contrary 
to  popular  belief,  money  is 
available  for  auto  purchases  and 
it  is  a  buyer’s  market.” 
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Donald  M.  Kendall,  President-Chief  Executive  Officer.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertieiag.  ANPA 


NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


Ur.  Kendall 
knows... 


i 

PepsiCo's  consumer  product  divisions-The  Pepsi-Cola 
Company  and  Frito-Lay,  Inc.-advertise  in  nearly 
1500  newspapers.  This  is  more  than  an  impressive  media  buy 
It  is  a  vital  part  of  a  sales-effective  program. 
Mr.  Kendall  recently  said:  “Newspapers  are  a  powerful  weapon 
for  quick-hitting,  flexible,  competitive  action. 
They  provide  a  selling  force  that  can  be  utilized 
immediately  at  local  levels" 


This  advertisement  is  published  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
For  information  on  this  series,  please  write  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


For  the  Record 


. . . . .  J^rry  Walker  Jr.  . 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  still  in  the  market  for  PARTNERS 
in  the  back-to-back  Sealtest  Hi-Fi  preprint  campaign  .  .  . 
Stuart  Minton,  Ayer  account  executive,  has  become  a  hard¬ 
working  SPACE  SALESMAN  for  newspapers.  He  told  the 
Philadelphia  representatives  he  has  made  calls  on  nearly 
every  one  of  the  top  50  advertisers,  in  all  product  categories, 
and  also  at  their  agencies  to  try  to  get  co-sponsors  .  .  .  Old- 
time’^  in  the  rep  field  chuckle  a  bit  in  seeing  history  repeat 
itself.  Selling  space  is  how  the  Ayer  agency  got  its  START 
in  the  1890’s. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Ruder  &  Finn  appear  to  have  a  reciprocal  training 
agreement  going  ...  Jim  Chatfield,  able  press  relations  man 
at  the  Bureau  the  last  year,  is  LEAVING  for  a  job  at  R&F. 
He  follows  Ralph  Hartell,  onetime  director  of  information  at 
the  BoA,  who  is  now  a  columnist  on  youth  affairs  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  .  .  .  Ellis  Folke,  present  infor¬ 
mation  director  at  the  Bureau,  also  did  a  stint  at  R&F. 

Key  Markets  Advertising  Representatives  (formerly  Hearst 
Advertising  Service)  has  five  “big  ones”  nibbling  at  its  bait 
.  .  .  Boss  Jim  Gediman  is  a  little  bit  SORRY  HAS  was  re¬ 
christened  with  Key  Markets  name  .  .  .  Some  papers  that 
wanted  it  as  a  national  advertising  representative  had  to  be 
TURNED  DOWN  because  they  did  not  fill  the  “key”  bill  .  .  . 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  &  Walker  got  a  good  AGENCY  TURN¬ 
OUT  in  New  York  for  the  Houston  Chronicle’s  promotion 
movie,  “Counterpoint,”  despite  the  blizzard  which  hit  the  city 
the  day  before  ,  .  .  Harold  Mossberger,  Chronicle  ad  director, 
gets  attention  of  his  audience  by  announcing  that  he  is  from 
the  Houston  Post. 

Denny  Griswold  says  there  are  1,537  public  relations  firms 
in  this  country  . .  .  Sports  sections  should  rate  HIGH  at  Knox 
Reeves  agency  in  Minneapolis  since  Minnesota  Vikings’  quar¬ 
terback,  Ron  VanderKelen,  took  on  chores  as  a  media  analyst 
.  ,  ,  Rapp  &  Collins,  the  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  mail  order 
division,  turned  Capitol  Record  Club  into  a  $4.9  million  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  1966.  Capitol  EDGED  OUT  Columbia  Record  Club 
as  the  Number  One  Mail  Order  Advertiser  .  .  .  First  time 
since  1960  ...  To  give  some  idea  of  Rapp  &  Collins  success 
story,  Capitol  only  invested  $2.6  million  in  1956  and  has  not 
ranked  higher  than  fifth  since  1962. 

New  agency,  Berta,  Grant  &  Winkler,  “heralds  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  major  fashion  store  of  its  kind”  on  New  York’s 
Fifth  Avenue  in  35  years  with  year-long  campaign  for  Splen¬ 
diferous  (that’s  the  store)  in  New  Yorker  magazine  .  .  . 
What  is  the  “New  York  market?”  According  to  the  Coca-Cola 
Company,  which  in*^r^du"ed  “frosty”  Fresca  in  a  snowstorm, 
it  is  an  area  that  “STRETCHES  roughly  north  from  Asbury 
Park,  N.J.,  to  Saugerties  and  Monticello,  N.Y.,  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  eastward  to  Montauk  Point  on  Long  Island  and  to 
Bridgeport  in  Connecticut,  with  New  York  City’s  five  bor- 
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oughs  at  the  hub.”  Approximately  10%  of  the  total  U.S. 
population  lives  in  this  area,  says  Coke. 

Clinton  E,  Frank  agency,  Chicago,  has  scheduled  a  75-mar¬ 
ket,  1200-line,  dealer  listing,  newspaper  campaign  Feb.  15-28 
for  Norge’s  VHQ  washer  and  other  home  appliances  .  .  . 
NAME  CONFLICT:  Newspaper  Pre-Prints  Inc.  and  News¬ 
paper  Preprint  Corporation  .  .  .  The  idea  of  publicly  thank¬ 
ing  our  newspaperboys  and  drivers  for  maintaining  service 
in  bad  weather  “receives  a  lot  of  comment  from  our  subscrib¬ 
ers,”  reports  Clarence  W.  Harding,  public  relations  director 
for  South  Bend  Tribune  .  .  . 

Interesting  note  in  a  story  on  Bristol-Myers  advertising  in 
February  issue  of  Fortune  is  that  Mary  Wells,  founder  of 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene  agency,  was  FIRED  when  she  originally 
worked  on  the  Clairol  account  because  the  firm’s  president 
felt  she  was  “insufficiently  glamorous  for  work  with  ‘beauty 
products’.”  .  .  . 

The  Insurance  Information  Institute  has  selected  Doremus 
&  Company  as  its  advertising  agency  .  .  .  Ted  Cott,  former 
corporate  and  agency  PR  man,  has  been  named  assistant 
director  of  the  Cigar  Institute  of  America  .  .  .  Pritchard, 
Wood  has  been  assigned  to  development  and  marketing  for 
food  orodiiHs  of  newly-formed  R.  J.  Reynolds  Foods  Inc. 

.  .  .  Carl  Ally  has  been  assigned  Sleep-Eze  by  Whitehall  Lab¬ 
oratories  .  .  .  Ogilvy  &  Mather  will  pay  its  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  10^  a  share  on  Feb.  28. 

How  long  should  newspaper  promotion  films  run?  Tom 
Craddock,  promotion  manager,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
says  films  that  run  over  11-minutes  lose  an  audience.  Tom 
helped  to  produce  the  10-minute  New  Orleans  market  movie 
...  As  busy  as  a  movie  reviewer  these  da^'s  with  the  many 
market  flicks  that  come  to  N.Y.  is  George  Wilt,  E&P  promo¬ 
tion  columnist  .  .  .  SpectaColor  is  now  available  in  the  Water- 
town  (S.D.)  Public  Opinion.  John  R.  Lowrie,  ad  manager, 
i*eports  it  is  the  first  paper  in  South  Dakota  to  make  Specta 
available  .  .  ,  The  National  Professional  Socser  League  has 
named  Grey  Public  Relations  to  handle  the  newly-formed 
10-team  league  which  opens  its  160  game  schedule  on  April 
16  .  .  .  After  announcing  it  was  becoming  an  advertising 
agencv  in  order  to  receive  15%  commissions  on  any  ads  that 
its  public  relations  clients  ask  them  to  create,  Harshe-Rotman 
&  Druck  established  a  new  Financial  Relations  Division  to 
coordinate  financial  relation  .  .  .  Network  tv  billing  in  1966 
were  up  12%  to  $1,411,292,600,  according  to  report  compiled 
by  LNA-BAR  .  .  . 

American  Tobacco  Buys 
Two  Hi-Fi  Half-Pages 

American  Tobacco  Company  of  anproximately  26  half-page 
has  agreed  to  go  in  with  Seal-  Hi-Fi  ads  this  year  for  Sealtest 
test  Foods  this  April  as  a  co-  to  double  the  frequency  and  ob- 
«nonsor  in  the  back-to-back,  tain  twice  a  month  impact  for 
half-page  Hi-Fi  preprint  adver-  Sealtest’s  13  special  promotions 
tising  program.  through  the  year.  Last  year  the 

Th-i  tobacco  firm  will  pla^e  its  nvogram  featured  full-page  Hi- 
I  half-pages  through  Sullivan,  Fi  ads.  In  order  to  effect  pro- 
Stauffer.  Colwell  &  Bayles,  their  duction  savings  while  at  the 
agency  for  Pall  Mall  (regular,  same  time  increase  space  rev- 
filter  and  green)  cigarets  and  enues  to  the  newspapers,  Ayer 
also  Sweet  Caporal.  Handling  proposed  and  Sealtest  agreed 
Sealtest  will  be  N.  W.  Ayer  &  that  co-sponsors  be  sought  to 
Son.  place  half-page  Hi-Fi  ads  on  the 

The  ads  are  scheduled  to  run  reverse  side  of  the  preprinted 
on  the  10th  and  24th  of  the  Sealtest  ads. 
month  in  106  dailies  with  a  total  The  first  such  back-to-back, 
circulation  of  9.7  million.  This  Hi-Fi  ads  were  run  successfully 
is  the  first  Hi-Fi  co-sponsorship  in  November  in  two  issues  of  the 
arrangement  to  be  taken  in  Omaha  newspapers  with  Seal- 
partnership  with  Sealtest  this  test  on  one  side  and  Kimberly- 
year  and  the  agency  sees  the  Clark  on  the  other, 
signing  on  of  American  Tobacco  The  agency  said  this  week 
1  as  adding  “momentum”  to  the  that  other  advertisers  are  ex- 
;  program.  ploring  details  of  co-sponsorship 

Ayer  develoned  the  program  possibilities. 
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The 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
in  1966 

set  an  all-time  high 
in  advertising  linage^ 
for  Philadelphia 
newspapers 


n 


Because  it’s  the  newspaper  that  helps  the  market  make  up  its  mind,  The  Inquirer  has  been  Delaware  Valley’s 
leading  advertising  medium  for  35  consecutive  years. 


Wit  Ifltilabelpltm  |lni)utr^r 


THE  NEWSPAPER  WITH  BUYING  POWER 


PHILADELPHIA 
LYINAN  B.  McBRIOE 
400  N.  Broad  St. 
LOcust  1-1600 


NEW  YORK 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 
320  Park  Avenue 
PUza  2-3120 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  WKker  Drivt 
ANdover  3-6270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
211  West  Fort  St. 
WOodwerd  S-72GO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOC. 
110  Suiter  St. 
GArfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOC. 
660  Wilshire  PI. 
364-I2IS 


MIARII 

PAUL  N.  ISENBERGH 
ISIS  N.W.  7lh  St 
377-2322 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 

By  Murray  ^'hitsett 


I  met  a  man  at  the  INAE 
convention  in  Washington  whom 
everyone  else  in  this  business 
apparently  already  knew. 
Charles  J.  Davis,  Director  of 
Sales  Development  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  around  for  quite 
awhile  and  has  trained  many 
men  in  the  techniques  of  selling 
advertising  newspapers. 

Charlie  talked  to  me  about  the 
basic  principles  of  selling.  He 
said  it  was  important  always  to 
sell  advertising  as  part  of  a 
plan.  Even  in  starting  off  a  new 
advertiser,  he  always  tried  to 
get  the  m-an  to  look  ahead  in  a 
general  way  for  five  years. 
Probably  by  then  he  would  need 
a  bigger  store,  either  a  new  lo¬ 
cation  or  added  space  where  he 
already  was,  so  he  should  keep 
this  idea  cooking  in  the  back  of 
his  head.  Then  he  tried  to  get 
the  man  to  put  down  on  paper 
tentative  plans  for  what  he 
would  do  in  the  next  two  years 
and  to  refine  it  to  a  pretty  defi¬ 
nite  plan  for  one  year. 

Continuity  in  Small  Spare 

In  the  advertising  plan,  the 
man  should  use  as  many  ads  a 
week  as  possible,  as  long  as  he 
can  use  enough  space  in  each  ad 
to  give  sufficient  space  to  each 
item  advertised.  Then  as  the 
man’s  business  grows,  he  can  be 
encouraged  to  use  an  occasional 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

T*  ksM  la  tsiKli  mrltli  narkstins, 
atfmrtltliit.  aakllthlns  aaS  trashl* 
arts  la  Aaitralia  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

rmUlilud  lmrmi$hdr 

Annual  Subacription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Career  Bett  A  ClisdtII  Sts.,  Svrry  Hills, 
Sydaty,  Aastralia 


five-column  or  full  page  ad  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  continuity  of 
the  smaller  ads.  Gradually  the 
regular  ads  increase  in  size  as 
the  business  grows  and  the 
larger  ads  become  more  fre¬ 
quent. 

Charlie  said  he  was  always 
willing  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  items,  tiying  especially  to  get 
the  store  to  advertise  the  right 
price  at  the  right  time. 

Illustrating  the  fact  that 
every  salesman  has  his  own 
methods,  Charlie  told  about 
Chet  Follet  who  opened  every 
call  with  the  words,  “I  don’t 
suppose  you’re  going  to  run  an 
ad  this  week,  are  you?”  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  man’s  special  per¬ 
sonality,  this  disarming  ap¬ 
proach  worked.  He  gained  the 
sympathy  of  the  advertiser  and 
went  on  from  there.  He  was  the 
most  successful  salesman  on  his 
newspaper  despite  the  com¬ 
pletely  negative  opening  he 
u.sed. 


Extra  Volume  Ad 

Charlie  discovered  a  principle 
a  good  while  ago  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  still  don’t  know  about.  After 
an  advertiser  became  a  large 
space  user,  Charlie  would  ask 


HANDI-WIPES  1967  newspaper  campaign  got  started  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  market  with  special  insert  featuring  a  full-page  sample  of 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company's  paper  towel  product.  Henry  Ford, 
district  manager  of  Colgate-Palmolive,  left,  and  Conrad  Knudson  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  national  advertising  staff,  check  insert 
which  went  to  660,000  readers  of  the  Jan.  29  issue. 


the  man  how  much  he  would  be 
willing  to  spend  for  an  extra 
$10,000  of  volume  that  Satur¬ 
day.  Obviously  the  only  extra 
cost  for  the  extra  business  was 
the  price  of  the  page  of  adver¬ 
tising.  This  was  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  an  extra  page  from  several 
large  advertisers. 

Charlie  recalled  one  January 
Friday  when  he  had  persuaded  a 
store  owner  to  use  his  first  full 
page  ad  and  there  was  a  bliz¬ 
zard  that  night.  It  was  hard  to 
get  up  the  nerve  to  visit  the 
man  on  Saturday,  but  he  had 
some  people  in  his  store  and 
seemed  jubilant.  He  said  he  was 
probably  one  of  the  very  few 
stores  which  would  do  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  day.  He  actually  did 
enough  business  to  w’arrant  his 
advertising  expenditure.  He  was 
a  strongfer  believer  in  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  than 
he  had  been  before. 


103  in  Afl  Courses; 
Teachers  Are  Added 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Two  new’  part-time  faculty 
members  appear  on  the  roster 
this  spring  in  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Robert  W.  Doores  and  Stewart 
Newlin  have  been  added  to  help 
meet  a  sudden  enrollment  surge 
in  the  advertising  sequence. 
During  the  fall  semester,  103 
majors  were  enrolled  in  adver¬ 
tising,  a  56%  increase  over  the 
previous  lear. 

Doores,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  a  K.U.  journalism  faculty 
member  from  1949-52  and  now 
ow’ner  of  a  printing  and  office 
supply  company  in  Lawrence, 
will  teach  a  section  of  elements 
of  advertising. 

Newlin,  former  publisher  of 
the  Wellington  Daily  News  and 


now’  an  editorial  assistant  for 
the  K.U.  Endowment  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  teach  a  course  in  public 
relations,  enabling  Prof.  James 
E.  Dykes,  who  taught  the  course 
in  the  fall,  to  concentrate  on  *  * 
courses  in  the  advertising  se¬ 
quence. 

• 

Full  Color  Used 
Ill  100  Markets 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

Full  pages  of  full  color  adver¬ 
tising  were  used  in  the  comic 
sections  of  newspapers  in  100 
markets  to  advertise  new 
Hawaiian  Punch  flavors  in 
December  and  again  on  Feb.  8. 

The  two-time  newspaper 
schedule  supplemented  a  tele¬ 
vision  campaign  introducing  the 
new  orange  and  grape  Hawaiian 
Punch  products,  according  to 
J.  Richard  Duntley,  advertising 
manager.  Pacific  Hawaiian 
Products  Company. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that^s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
8S%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers  I 


THE  SUNPAPERS 


The  advertising  was  placed 
by  Atherton-Privett  lac.,  Los 
.  Angeles,  the  company’s  agency. 
I  The  second  full-color  page 
terminated  the  newspaper-sup¬ 
port  phase  of  the  campaign  in¬ 
troducing  these  flavors,  Duntley 
I  said.  Much  of  the  Hawaiian 
Punch  advertising  placed  re¬ 
cently  by  Pacific  Hawaiian  Prod¬ 
ucts,  a  subsidiary  of  R.  J- 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  has  been 
on  television  under  network 
sponsorship,  he  explained. 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY  Pacific  Hawaiian  Products 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Wooctward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa  j  USed  newspaj^r  COmiC  sections 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis  |  almost  exclusively  in  1960, 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  is 


MAiNE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (m) 

Rutland  Herald  (m) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (e) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


New  England  Council  Photo 

. . .  and  weather  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it!  Our  rugged  winters  make  the  lodging 
and  feeding  of  skiers  a  major  industry.  Driving  here  on  excellent  roads  and 
new  superhighways,  they  come  in  thousands  every  winter  weekend  to  ski 
up  a  storm  on  the  best  slopes  anywhere  in  the  eastern  U.S.  But  that’s  just 
part  of  it! 

New  England  weather  is  good  working  weather!  The  energy  and  drive 
built  into  people  by  this  invigorating  climate  provides  industry  here  with 
a  vital  growth  factor.  New  Englanders  are  more 
ambitious,  better  educated,  need  less  special  train- 
ing  for  new  skills— as  many  manufacturers  are  ^ 
finding  out.  They  also  read  more  newspapers,  and  o} 
spend  more  money  for  food,  per  family,  than  ★  ★ 

residents  of  any  other  U.  S.  area.  You’ll  find  a  good  ^  ^ 

climate  for  almost  any  kind  of  business  you  do— in  ^ 

New  England! 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (e) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Room  for  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  for  a 
newspaper  to  move  into  the  future.  That's  all  part  of  a  Hoe  reel  room. 
The  Reel/Tension/Pasters  are  mounted  on  vertical  columns, 
leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for  easy  access  to  loading  positions. 
And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  is  electrical-mechanical,  there 
are  no  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  lines  to  reduce  working  space. 


No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic  circuits  to  require  service  from 
outside  technicians,  either.  Your  staff  electrician  is  all  you  need- 
and  a  Hoe  R/T/P  is  everything  you  could  wish  for.  Positive 
control  of  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time,  and  the 
exclusive  Hoe  positive  drive  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic 
core  brake  provide  smooth,  trouble-free  splices  down  to 


I 

A  Hoe  reel  rooitf 


HOE 


1 

*T^yoi 

So, 


the  absolute  minimum  roll  diameters  at  all  press  speeds. 
Newspaper  publishers  will  find  this  same  ease  of  operation  and 
simplified  maintenance  built  into  every  component  of  a  Hoe 
Colormatic.  Our  goal  is  always  the  same:  to  build  presses  that  help 
you  reduce  down-time,  increase  efficiency,  boost  profits. 

So,  for  a  reel  room  with  real  room,  as  well  as  a  printing  unit  and 


folder  delivering  the  finest  ROP  color  or  black- 
and-white  products  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph, 
investigate  the  Colormatic  printing  system.  It's 
Hoe— the  name  that  stands  for  Progress  in 
Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454.  t 
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Georgie  Anne  Geyer 
Finds  A  Revolution 


Kv  (»(‘ral<l  B.  Healev 


Chicago 

Georgie  Anne  Geyer  has  a 
couple  of  obsessions;  to  be  one 
of  the  best  Chicago  Daily  Xeu's 
Foreign  Service  reporters  and 
to  find  and  interview  Ernesto 
Che  Guev'ara. 

The  Guevara  trail  has  grown 
chill  in  past  months  but  it  took 
on  a  little  warmth  recently  when 
a  Chilean  senator  informed  UPI 
that  Fidel  Castro  had  told  him 
the  missing  revolutionary  would 
reappear  before  November  at 
the  head  of  a  communist  up¬ 
rising  in  Argentina. 

It’s  a  certainty  that  Miss 
Geyer,  w’ho  usually  makes  her 
headquarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  read  the  report  with 
great  interest.  And  nobody  back 
at  the  Chicago  Daily  New’s  is 
betting  against  her  eventually 
catching  up  with  Castro’s  for¬ 
mer  buddy,  if  he’s  alive.  She  is 
good  at  ferreting  obscure  revolu¬ 
tions  and  getting  to  people  like 
Castro,  himself,  who,  at  best,  is 
a  reluctant  conversationalist 
when  it  comes  to  members  of 
the  American  press. 

There  has  been  speculation 
that  Guevara  is  with  gpierrillas 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru.  There 
also  have  been  reports  of  his 
being  in  northern  Argentina, 
also  in  Vietnam.  Rumors  also 
have  speculated  that  he  is  dead. 

She's  A  Ferrel 

If  Che  is  still  among  us, 
Georgie  Anne  either  will  track 
him  down  or,  at  least,  give  it 
all  the  reportorial  ability  she 
can  muster.  And  that’s  plenty. 

Miss  Geyer  returned  recently 
to  her  Central  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  haunts  after  completing  a 
series  of  stories  for  the  Daily 
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150  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 


News  and  its  foreign  service  on 
the  discovery'  in  a  Guatemala 
mountains  hideout  of  what  she 
described  as  “the  most  danger¬ 
ous  communist  guerrillas  in 
Latin  America.’’ 

With  photographer  Henry 
Gill  of  the  Daily  News,  Miss 
Geyer  said  the  guerrillas’  leader, 
Cesar  Montes,  and  his  “auda¬ 
cious  followers  moved  us  in  and 
out  (in  three  days)  of  a  massive 
search  campaign  being  waged 
against  them  by  several  thou¬ 
sand  troops  of  the  Guatemalan 
army.’’ 

A  rendezvous  was  made  with 
the  guerrillas  on  a  roadside 
outside  the  capital  of  Guatemala 
City.  She  and  Gill  hiked  in  total 
darkness  through  wild  mountain 
terrain,  slept  under  machinegun 
guard,  interviewed  and  photo¬ 
graphed  the  guerrilla  leaders. 

She  regarded  her  stories  as 
holding  “an  ominous  warning 
for  the  future  of  peace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.’’ 

Defy  Death  Threats 

The  trip  was  made  in  defiance 
of  death  threats  and  the  Daily 
News  considered  the  interviews 
to  be  a  world  beat  for  the  first 
journalists  to  interview  the  new 
guerrilla  leadership  in  the 
Guatemalan  mountains. 

With  Guatemala  slipping 
backwards — economically,  poli¬ 
tically  and  socially — Miss  Geyer 
reported  that  many  Guate¬ 
malans  have  turned  to  the  guer¬ 
rilla  organization,  which  calls 
itself  the  Rebel  Armed  Forces 
(FAR,  from  its  initials  in 
Spanish).  It  grew  out  of  a 
lower-level  army  officers’  rebel¬ 
lion  on  Nov.  13,  1960. 

FAR,  in  the  last  two  years, 
have  kept  the  country  in  a 
constant  grip  of  panic,  kidnap¬ 
ping  wealthy  Guatemalans, 
blowing  up  strategic  services — 
roads  and  utilities — robbing 
banks  and  ambushing  army 
patrols. 

Basically,  FAR’s  hope  of 
taking  power  rests  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  longer  any 
democratic  option  for  changing 
Guatemalan  society. 
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GUATEMALAN  GUERRILLAS  get  a  briefing  on  hit-and-run  rebel 
tactics  and  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  of  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  takes  notes. 


Georgie  Anne  and  Gill  started 
their  trackdown  in  a  Guate¬ 
mala  City  hotel,  where  they 
tried  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  She  tried  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  guerrillas  through 
Guatemalan  students  she  knew. 

After  4Mi  weeks,  the  answer 
came.  But,  before  the  guerrillas 
responded,  a  death  threat  came 
to  the  hotel  in  a  plain  white 
envelope  from  an  organization 
calling  itself  The  White  Hand. 

It  said  she  and  Gill  were  being 
watched  and  threatened  that 
upon  leaving  the  city  for  the 
mountains,  “you  will  never  again 
return,  and  your  death  will  ap¬ 
pear  an  accident.  Your  car  will 
be  driven  off  the  road. 

Reporter^  Disappear 

Miss  Geyer  and  Gill  were 
aware  that  two  other  American 
reporters,  Donald  Hornberger 
and  Robert  Moran,  had 
wandered  into  rebel  territory 
and  disappeared.  Moran’s  body 
was  found  in  a  shallow  grave 
in  the  mountains,  and  Horn¬ 
berger  is  believed  dead. 

The  Guatemalan  police  began 
following  the  Chicago  pair. 
Georgie  Anne  knew  they  either 
wanted  them  to  lead  police  to 
the  guerrillas  or  to  stop  them 
from  making  contact  with  the 
rebels. 

She  told  in  her  stories  of  being 
chased  by  “secret  police’’  in 
“Keystone  cop-style,’’  continu¬ 
ing: 

“They  were  young  and  just 
couldn’t  stop  flirting  with  me.  I 
rather  missed  them  when  they 
left.’’ 

W’hile  the  chase  went  on  for 
two  days,  the  guerrillas  wouldn’t 
contact  them. 

Fly  To  .San  Salvador 

After  about  two  weeks,  they 
said  goodbye  to  everyone,  flew 
to  neighboring  San  Salvador  and 
drove  a  rental  car  back  to  Gua¬ 
temala  the  next  day. 

More  shadowing  followed  in 


Antigua,  an  old  colonial  city,  1 
then  back  to  Guatemala  City. 
After  4*,4  weeks  they  were 
transported  to  a  farmhouse^a 
two-hour  drive  in  darkness.  They 
had  started  their  journey  to  the 
mountains. 

The  guerrillas  picked  them  up 
for  the  trip  to  the  mountains 
less  than  one  mile  off  the  main 
highway  to  Guatemala  City. 

Miss  Geyer  has  resided  in 
Latin  America  long  enough  to 
gain  a  taste  for  tortillas,  but 
she  wasn’t  exactly  seeking  out 
such  fare  during  her  Chicago 
visit.  She  and  Gill  saw  nothing 
but  tortillas,  black  bean  paste, 
cans  of  fish  and  evaporated  milk  i 
during  the  balance  of  their  mis¬ 
sion. 

The  rebels  led  them  on  what 
.seemed  like  an  endless  mountain 
trek  until  they  got  to  Montes’ 
stronghold  and  Georgie  Anne 
began  interviewing  people.  Gill 
took  many  pictures,  not  only  of  ; 
guerrillas  but  of  Guatemalan  I 
ethnic  groups,  peasants  and 
other  individuals. 

Miss  Geyer,  in  some  respects, 
is  a  most  disarming  person.  She  i 
could  pass  for  your  seven-year- 
old’s  school  teacher.  But  you 
know  she’s  got  a  lot  of  fortitude 
and  stamina  without  the  loss  of 
a  bit  of  femininity,  plus  an 
excellent  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  —  languagers,  journalism 
and  a  Fulbright  Scholarship 
which  took  her  to  the  University  aLi 
of  Vienna  in  1956  and  1957.  | 

Vt'illi  Service  2\'2  Years  j 

She  has  been  in  Central  and  | 
Latin  America  for  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  214  years. 
During  that  time  she  has  made 
a  habit  of  turning  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  places  and  in¬ 
terviewing  the  most  unexpected 
people. 

She  covered  the  revolt  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  visited  a  ^ 
former  Nazi  leader  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego  at  the  tip  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  rode  the  “Mad  Mary’’  train 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Announcing 

the  third  annual 

1D^{GAA "University  of  UhCissouri  Awards 

for  Excellence  in 

‘Business,  Economic  and  Financial  B^porting 
thC^vspapers-’EhCagafnes,  1966-1967 

THE  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporting  and  interpreting  business,  economic,  and  financial  news  and  to  encourage  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  American  economic  system  by  means  of  broader  coverage  of  U.S.  business  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  University  of  Missouri  announces  its  third  annual  competition  for  five  $1,000  awards.  The  awards  are  made 
under  a  grant  from  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America  (INGAA)  to  the  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Business  &  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Cl  000  C.OMI'KTITION'  RULES 

,  T  1.  All  entri.!.  for  Ihr  Ihirct  annual  awards  must  br  BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

1.  To  a  staff  nicniher  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  ,.,.i,ii,h,.d  h,tw,-en  June  1.  1966.  and  Mav  1.  1%7.  _ _ 


S  1,000 

2.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  under  1.50,000. 

S1,000 

3.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspa|ier 
with  a  circulation  over  1.50,000  or  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  or  wire  service  staff  member. 

81,000 

4.  To  a  staff  memlier  of,  or  outside  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  general  circulation  magazine. 

81,000 

.5.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  a  publication  addressing  itself  sj)ecifi- 
cally  to  the  general  business  reader.  The 
topic  must  concern  some  aspect  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  business  and  government. 

MATERIAL  CONTENT 
The  subject  matter  of  all  entries  must  concern 
itself  primarily  with  the  American  business  scene 
and  its  significance  in  modern  society.  Entries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  category,  may  take  the  form  of 
straight  news  stories,  feature  articles,  columns,  or 
editorials.  Entries  will  not  qualify  if  they  should 
appear  only  in  trade  or  association  journals,  com¬ 
pany  publications  and  annual  reports. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  skill  and  accuracy  in 
research  and  reporting,  clarity  of  exposition,  and 
depth  of  insight. 


C.OMI'ETITION  RULES 

1.  All  entries  for  the  third  annual  awards  must  be 
published  between  June  1,  1966,  and  May  I,  1%7. 

2.  Entries  must  be  p<islmarked  not  later  than  Ma> 

I. 5,  1%7. 

.5.  Six  copies  of  eai-h  must  be  submitted,  at  least 
one  of  whii'h  must  be  an  original.  Entrii-s  should 
not  he  displayed  on  backing  larger  than  10"  x  13". 

4.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  official  en¬ 
try  form  or  a  letter  from  a  puhlieution’s  editor 
staling  the  (Misition  held  by  the  contestant.  No 
anonymous  entries  will  be  accepted. 

.5.  Entry  forms  ran  be  obtained  from  Prof.  Tim¬ 
othy  llubhard,  ING.A.A  Program  Director,  Sehmd 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Odumbia, 
Missouri.  6.5201 

6.  Entries  are  limited  to  U.S.  publications. 

7.  Number  <d  entries  will  he  limited  to  thretf  arti¬ 
cles  or  one  series  per  w  riter. 

8.  No  nmteslant  ran  win  more  than  one  category 
in  a  single  year,  and  no  contestant  ran  win  any 
prize  in  any  category  two  years  running. 

9.  Winners  will  be  announced  at  the  INCA.A  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  September,  1967.  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  prizes  and  trophies  will  be  made  at  an 
Awards  Banquet  held  on  campus  at  the  University 
of  .Missouri  in  October,  1%7. 

10.  If  a  writer  accepts  an  award  then  he  is  obliged 
to  attend  the  .Awards  Banquet  and  serve  as  a 
panelist  on  a  Symposium  of  winners.  Round  trip 
transportation  and  hotel  expenses  of  winners  will 
be  paid. 

II.  The  Competition's  permanent  Board  of  Judges 
is  listed  at  right.  Its  decision  will  be  final. 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

Chairman 

MR.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
Honorary  Chairman 
Society  of  American  Business  Writers 

Members 

MR.  JOHN  L.  COBBS 
Editor,  Business  W eek 
DR.  ALLEN  O.  FELIX 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
DR.  DAVID  P.  FORSYTH 
.Manager-f'ommunicalions  Research 
Chilton  Company 
MR.  JACK  FOSTER 
Editor 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
PROF.  JOHN  FOSTER 
Director  of  Advanced  Programs 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 
MR.  DARRYL  R.  FRANCIS 

President 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
MR.  ROBERT  E.  GARST 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  New  York  Times 
MR.  STUART  LIST 
Publisher,  Chicago's  American 
DR.  CARL  H.  MADDEN 
Chief  Economist 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
MR.  JOHN  A.  MeWETHY 
Managing  Editor 

Midwest  Edition — IT  all  Street  lourtud 
MR.  PAUL  E.  NEVILLE 

Executive  Editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
MR.  WILLIAM  I.  RAY,  JR. 

Executive  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 
MR.  EDWIN  A.  WEEGAR 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Los  Angeles  Times 
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Ex-Reporter  Edits 
New  ‘Metro  Weekly’ 

Bv  lx>u  Prato 


PiTTSBVRGH 

Charles  C.  Robb,  a  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  reporter,  did  what 
many  frustrated  newsmen  often 
talk  about  but  rarely  do.  He 
quit  his  job  and  started  his  own 
newspaper. 

That  was  six  month'  ago.  To¬ 
day,  Robb  is  editor  of  an  invig¬ 
orating  weekly  newspaper,  tbe 
Pittsburgh  Point. 

Neither  Pittsburgh  daily,  the 
morning  Post-Gazette,  or  the 
afternoon  Press — are  being 
threatened  by  the  existence  of 
the  new  weekly.  But  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  cultural  and  liberal 
communities,  the  Point  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  addition  to  the  city’s 
journalistic  scene. 

It  is  not  aimed  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  ethnic  or  residential 
group.  And  although  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  out  of  the  city’s  East  End 
cultural  district,  it  is  not  an 
intellectual  publication  but  is 
directed  towards  a  relatively 
heterogeneous  audience. 

“There  was  a  need  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  a  papf  r  such  as  ours,” 
Robb  said.  “I  saw  where  the 
dailies  were  (  ■ficient  in  their 
coverage  some  of  the  city’s 
problems  and  current  issues.  I 
felt  they  particularly  lacked  the 
in-depth  reporting  that  I  thought 
a  new  weekly  could  provide. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  traditional  weekly.  I  wanted 
to  get  more  involved  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  and  I  wanted 
to  cover  the  arts  thoroughly. 

“I  also  wanted  to  do  things 
that  were  more  creative,  to  write 
interpretively.  We  don’t  make 
any  pretense  towards  objectiv¬ 
ity  in  our  paper  because  objec¬ 
tivity  in  journalism  is  a  sham 
and  illusion.  Obviously,  re¬ 


porters  and  editors  have 
opinions.  But  we  try  to  be  fair. 
We  want  opposing  viewpoints  in 
our  paper  for  only  then  can  our 
readers  exercise  the  true  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.” 

Although  the  tone  of  the 
paper  normally  reflects  the 
liberal  position,  Robb  does  not 
consider  the  paper  part  of  the 
so-called  new  left.  Neither  has 
he  patterned  the  Point  after  the 
Bohemian  weeklies  that  have 
emerged  across  the  country. 

“We  like  to  think  we  are 
liberal  because  that’s  the  way 
most  of  us  think,”  Robb  said. 
“But  we  do  not  push  the  liberal 
line.  We  are  against  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  and  we’re  for  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  and  the 
anti-poverty  program.  But  we 
don’t  dwell  on  Viet  Nam  or  LSD 
or  any  other  of  the  popular 
topics  of  the  new  left. 

“We  write  about  local  schools, 
local  politics,  local  urban  prob¬ 
lems  and  local  culture.  And  we 
write  about  a  lot  of  things  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  liberal 
politics.  For  instance,  we  think 
the  Pittsburgh  establishment 
needs  a  good  overhaul  and 
we’re  going  to  hammer  at  that 
issue  every  chance  we  get.” 

Thus  far,  the  Point  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  major  exclusives  and 
very  little  material  of  a  sensa¬ 
tional  nature.  But  its  reporting 
has  been  thorough,  penetrating 
and  enlightening.  In-depth  re¬ 
ports  on  such  stories  as  a 
financial  crisis  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Playhouse  and  internal  faction 
fights  among  Republican  and 
Democratic  party  leaders  have 
attracted  many  readers. 

The  Point  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  first  week  of 


November.  It  had  an  initial  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,000  and  little  ad¬ 
vertising.  However,  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue  have 
increased  modestly,  but  below 
expectations. 

“We  encountered  some  unex¬ 
pected  problems  during  the  first 
two  months  which  restricted  our 
anticipated  growth,”  Robb  said. 
“But  we’re  making  good  prog¬ 
ress  now.  A  lot  of  people  thought 
we  were  going  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  quickly.  But  we  established 
a  capital  investment  that  would 
carry  us  completely  through  a 
year  and  we  know,  now,  that  we 
are  in  business  to  stay.” 

Robb,  a  one-time  newspaper 
delivery  boy  and  printer’s  ap¬ 
prentice  in  his  home  town  of 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  has  nine  part¬ 
ners.  But  only  two  are  connected 
directly  with  the  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper — associate  edi¬ 
tor  Richard  Rieker  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  William  Sedlak. 
Robb  and  Rieker,  who  is  a  for¬ 
mer  university  public  relations 
man,  do  much  of  the  writing. 
But  their  efforts  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  score  of  contribu¬ 
tors,  including  a  number  of  col¬ 
lege  professors. 

“I  had  always  dreamed  of 
having  my  own  newspaper,” 
Robb  said,  “this  is  exactly  what 
I  wanted.  I  can  write  the  way  I 
want  to  and  do  the  things  I 
want.  I’m  not  a  native  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  I’ve  only  been  here  a 
few  years.  But  it’s  my  home, 
now,  and  I  want  to  make  it  a 
better  place  to  live.  That’s  what 
I  hope  my  paper  can  do.” 

• 

Printing  Unions  Agree 
To  Guardian  Cuts 

London 

Continued  publication  of  the 
Guardian — both  from  production 
facilities  in  London  and  Man¬ 
chester- — was  said  to  be  assured 
as  a  result  of  agreement  with 
British  printing  unions  on  pro¬ 
duction  economies  in  both  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  unions  agreed  to  help  the 
newspaper  make  savings  after 
an  appeal  from  management 
saying  that  if  they  were  not 
forthcoming  London  production 
of  the  newspaper  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

“These  changes  will  consider¬ 
ably  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  Guardian  is  pro¬ 
duced,”  the  newspaper  stated. 
“With  other  savings  that  have 
already  been  made  and  a  few 
that  are  still  to  come,  they  bring 
the  total  within  reach  of  the  tar¬ 
get  figure  of  £500,000  ($1,400,- 
000).  This  lifts  the  cloud  that 
has  been  hanging  over  the  Guar¬ 
dian.” 

The  annual  loss  was  pre¬ 
viously  running  at  an  estimated 


^Georgie  Ann^ 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


GEORGIA  ANN  GEYER  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service. 


on  the  Madeira-Namore  rail¬ 
road  in  Central  Brazil.  One  of 
her  latest  exploits  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  Fidel 
Castro.  Next — she  hope.s — Che 
Guevara. 

Miss  Geyer  is  a  Chicago 
native.  When  she  returned  from 
Vienna  in  1957  she  wrote  free¬ 
lance  articles  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  worked  for  three 
months  at  the  Southtown 
Economist,  a  community  news¬ 
paper. 

She  joined  the  Daily  News 
staff  in  January,  1959,  as  a 
society  reporter,  moving  to  the 
city  desk  in  November,  1960. 

In  1962  she  was  adjudged 
winner  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild  “best  human  inter¬ 
est”  story  award  for  her  ac¬ 
count  of  masquerading  as  a 
waitress  at  a  party  of  Chicago 
crime  syndicate  hoodlums. 

Luck  on  Castro  Story 

She  calls  the  assignment  to 
interview  Castro  as  one  “filled 
with  a  lot  of  luck”  in  arranging 
the  talks  and  getting  to  Cuba, 
while  “everything  went  wrong 
for  too  long  a  time”  on  the 
Guatemala  story. 

Georgie  Anne  speaks  fluent 
Spani.sh  and  German  and  some 
Portuguese  and  Russian. 

She  said  the  Guatemalan  com¬ 
mies  enjoyed  “getting  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  a  chance  to  have  their 
side  of  the  story  told.”  She 
thinks  it  will  be  three  or  four 
years  before  the  rebels  and  the 
regular  army  actually  come  to 
all-out  warfare. 

She’s  writing  a  book,  “The 
Latins,”  which  she  expects  to 
have  completed  by  early  sum¬ 
mer.  It  will  be  non-fiction — per¬ 
sonality  profiles  of  interesting 
and  influential  Latins  she  has 
met  and  interviewed. 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 

Models  to  meet 
your  exact 
requirements. 

Flyjng  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In-plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area.  •  ’ 

Call  201  -  756-5700 


The  Stantoil  of  -Saality 
ii  tbe  lediistry 


WOOD 

ELECTROTAB 

AUTOPASTER 


£1,100,000  ($3,080,000). 
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The  '67  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

I  oiji 

CONTEST 


First  Prize 


Ke«ond  Prize 

*1500 

plus  a  handsome  billfold 

Third  Prize 


plus  a  handsome  billfold 


ATTT  MTI  n kl  advertisers  &  agency  personnel 
Ml  I  LH  I  lun  HERE'S  A  CONTEST  JUST  FOR  YOU! 

The  purpose  of  the  “Fold  O’  Bills”  Contest  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County),  not  San  Francisco,  is 
Northern  California’s  leading  market.  Proof — again  in  1966,  Metro  San  Jose 
topped  all  major  Northern  California  markets  in  these  strategic  categories: 
Population,  quality  income,  retail  sales,  manufacturing  payroll,  home  con¬ 
struction  and  travel.  All  of  Northern  California  is  growing — but  Metro  San 
Jose  is  setting  the  pace! 

HERE’S  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  00  TO  WIN  THE  “FOLD  0’  BILLS"  CONTEST 

Read  the  simple  rules  and  then  answer  these  two  questions  on  coupon  below; 

(1)  What  were  the  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  during  1966  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization? 

(2)  As  reported  by  the  State  of  California  Franchise  Tax  Board,  how  many 
taxable  personal  income  returns  were  filed  by  Metro  San  Jose  residents  for 
the  year  1965  showing  an  income  of  $10,000  or  more? 


HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN 

Retail  Sales — (Based  on  taxable 
sales  plus  a  projection  of  non-tax- 
able  sales  by  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization) 

1962  —  $1,098,850,000 

1963  — $1,218,875,000 

1964  —  $1,333,432,000 
1965— $1,406,131,000 
1966  —  Iff  (Enter  your 

"guMstimat*”  in  th«  coupon  bolow) 

Number  of  Taxable  Income  Tax 
Returns  of  $10,000  or  more — 
1961—46.911  1962  —  59.207 

1963  —  66,696  1964  —  75,958 

1965  —  ???  (Entor  youf 
"guosstimato"  in  tha  coupon  bolow) 


plus  a  handsome  billfold 

Fourth  thru 
Truth  Prizes 


'  taif  eaeh 

plus  a  handsome  billfold 

Evcrv  Entry 

WtiVS!* 

Even  if  you  do  not  win  one 
of  the  big  cash  prizes,  you 
will  receive  a  very  nice  prize 
just  for  entering  the  “Fold 
O'  Bills"  Contest! 


FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 


MERCURY  AND  NEWS  •  General  Advertising  Department  E  27 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive  •  San  Josa,  California  95131 
My  guesstimate'of  tha  1966  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose 

is$ . .  -  -  _ - 


1.  To  hr  eligible,  you  must  he  actively  employed  by  sn  advertising  agency 
or  the  advertising,  marketing  or  sales  department  of  an  advertiser  firm  han¬ 
dling  consumer  products  or  services,  (Mercury  and  News  employees,  their 
advertising  agency  and  newspaper,  radio-TV.  magazine  and  outdMr  adver- 
tiaing  personnel  are  not  eligible.) 

2.  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  coupon.  Additional  coupons  available  on 
request-but  only  one  entrv  per  individual  is  permitted.  Duplicate  eiytries  will 
void  all  entries. 

3.  Contest  closes  March  4.  1967  and  only  entries  postmarked  on  or  before 
midnight  that  date  are  eligible.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  earliest  post 
mark  will  determine  the  winner. 

4.  Contestanta  agree  to  sccept  reUil  sales  estimate  figure#  as  provided  by 
the  Mercury  and  News  and  which  will  be  predicated  on  the  estimate  of  the 
California  Stale  Board  of  Eoualization  Income  Tax  figures  will  be  baaed  on 
preliminary  figures  reported  by  the  State  of  California  Franchiae  Tax  Board. 

5.  All  eligible  entries  will  be  submitted  to  computer  equipment.  The  entries 
scoring  a  rating,  according  to  computer,  nearest  the  figures  selected  aa  out¬ 
lined  in  rule  No.  4,  will  be  judged  contest  winners. 


My  “guesstimate"  of  the  number  of  taxable  personal  tax  re¬ 
turns  $10,000  and  over  from  Metro  San  Jose  residents  during 

1965  is  ^  _ _ _  _  ■  ■  .. 
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NEW  FAMILY  GROUP 


Coliimiiist  Crusades 
Against  Moral  Decay 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  courageous,  crusading  col¬ 
umn  in  multiple  influential 
newspai)ers  attacking  with 
righteous  indignation  moral  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  nation  won 
reader  i-esj)onse  to  such  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  that  a  national 
organization  for  the  preserv’a- 
tion  of  family  life  is  likely  to 
eventuate. 

Alice  Widener,  U.S.A.  Syndi¬ 
cate  public  affairs  columnist  and 
publisher  of  U.S.A.  Magazine, 
on  Jan.  22  decried  filth  in  col¬ 
lege  and  underground  newspa¬ 
pers  that  do  not  subscribe  or 
submit  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  code  of 
ethics,  in  magazines  and  movies 
and  on  tv  and  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Widener  wrote: 

Calm  Majority 

“If  pressure  of  a  determined 
and  impassioned  dissident  or 
subversive  or  licentious  minor¬ 
ity  on  our  courts  and  legislative 
bodies  can  bring  about  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  First  and  Fifth 
Amendments  to  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  then  pressure  by  the  law- 
abiding,  patriotic,  broadminded 
and  calm  majority  can  bring 
about  a  straightening  out  of 
these  amendments. 

“At  present,  the  licentious 
minorities  are  organized;  the 
calm  majority  is  not.  I  believe 
that  it  should  be,  and  I  believe 
the  American  family  is  the 
proper  base  from  which  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  harmonious  majority. 

“Let  us  be  clear:  If  there  are 
to  be  no  limits  whatsoever  on 
personal  conduct  and  expression 
in  America,  then  let  us  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
maintain  a  decent  and  orderly 
society. 

“If  there  are  to  be  limits, 
then  let  us  decide  on  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  best  means  for 
effective  expression  of  public 
disapproval.” 

Family  Association 

Mrs.  Widener  proposed  that 
an  American  Family  Associa¬ 
tion  be  formed  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Wa.shington  and  with 
state  and  local  branches  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  against 
pornography  and  indecency 
without  any  tinge  or  taint  of 
secrecy,  censorship  or  prohibi¬ 
tion.  She  assured  readers: 

“On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
a  self-supporting  and  open  or¬ 


ganization — non-sectarian,  non- 
part’.san  and  inter-racial — with 
very  small  annual  dues  and  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  of  all  salaries,  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements. 


“Such  an  association  could 
liberate  its  members  from  the 
feeling  that  they  are  in  the 
w'rong  by  expressing  freely 
their  natural  disgust  at  perver¬ 
sion  and  subversion,  physical 
and  sexual  filth,  foul-tongued 
speech  and  foul  writing,  taste¬ 
less  offenses  aimed  at  rendering 
all  supreme  values  worthless.” 

Mrs.  Widener  closed  her  col¬ 
umn  w’ith  this  personal  creed 
and  call  to  decisive  and  effective 
action : 

“I  believe  that  everywhere  in 
our  beloved  country  are  good 
people  in  affectionate  families 
wanting  to  uplift,  not  debase, 
themselves  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  I  believe  the 
American  family — regardless  of 
race  or  creed — is  a  good  social 
unit  and  wants  to  be  better. 

“I  believe  that  each  law-abid¬ 
ing,  self-reliant,  tolerant  and 
patriotic  family  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  mainstay  of  an  orderly 
and  progressive  United  States 
of  America. 

“To  preserve  our  nation,  let 
millions  of  us  organize  an 
American  Family  Association  to 
voice  effectively  the  high  hopes 
of  the  overwhelming  majority 
for  good  life,  liberty  without  li¬ 
cense,  and  the  pursuit  of  well 
and  honestly  earned  happiness.” 

Overwhelming  Response 

Response  was  electric,  in¬ 
stant,  spontaneous,  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Thousands  of  readers  wrote 
their  warm  approval  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  and  at  least  70  percent  of¬ 
fered  financial  support. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  was  the  only  client  of  the 
column  to  carry  Mrs.  Widener’s 
home  and  office  address  (530  E. 
72nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10021)  and  hundreds  of  letters 
poured  into  her  office  from  that 
paper’s  readers  immediately. 

Then  other  client  newspapers 
w’hich  did  not  publish  her  ad¬ 
dress  begfan  sending  her  sacks 
of  their  mail  response.  They 
included  such  Coast-to-Coa^ 
newspapers  as  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 


Alice  Widener 


Standard  -  Times  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  Perth  Amboy 
(N,  J.)  Evening  News,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

Letters  from  all  50  of  the 
States  overwhelmed  the  small 
Widener  office  and  the  columnist 
employed  two  secretaries  to  sort 
the  mail  into  states  and  card-file 
the  names  and  addresses. 

Alice  Widener  hastily  packed 
a  suitcase  full  of  representative 
letters  from  lawyers,  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  clergymen,  civic  lead¬ 
ers  and  parents  generally  and 
carried  it  to  Washington,  where 
she  conferred  with  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  national  civic  or¬ 
ganization  leaders. 

Conference  Called 

A  conference  of  heads  of 
many  organizations  will  be  held 
in  Mrs.  Widener’s  home  in 
March  or  April  to  determine 
methods  of  procedure  for  found¬ 
ing  the  American  Family  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  guiding  its  role. 
Mrs.  Widener  made  it  clear  that 
she  will  remain  a  professional 
writer  and  will  not  personally 
operate  a  headquarters  office. 

“I’m  seeking  the  wisest, 
soundest  advice  as  to  how  the 
association  should  be  formed 
and  taking  the  necessary  legal 
steps  to  set  up  a  legal  organiza¬ 
tion  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  Mrs.  Widener  told 
E&P.  “The  presidents  of  out¬ 
standing  national  civic  organi¬ 
zations  are  being  invited  to  con¬ 
fer  and  seek  the  best  way  to 
create  a  sound,  effective,  inter¬ 
faith,  inter-racial  and  non-po¬ 
litical  oi'ganization. 

Constructive  Mail 

“The  most  astonishing  thing 
about  the  letters  I  hav3  been 
able  to  read  to  date  is  their  won¬ 
derful  quality,”  she  continued. 
“There  is  not  a  misspelled  word 
or  racist  or  partisan  or  prohibi¬ 
tionist  or  censorship  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  single  letter.  The 
author.  Will  Oursler,  examined 
some  of  the  mail  and  said  its 
quality  is  simply  dazzling. 

“None  of  the  letters  are  de¬ 
structive.  The  writers  simply 


want  a  vehicle  to  express  their 
voluntary  disapproval  of  ex¬ 
cesses  that  are  being  forced  on 
the  public.  They  represent  af¬ 
fectionate  families  with  a  desire 
to  maintain  and  protect  family 
life.  Soma  letters  are  signed  by 
heads  of  10  or  12  families?. 

‘  Many  clergymen  and  young 
peoples’  workers  have  sought 
printed  copies  of  my  column  to 
c.rculate  in  their  areas  and  their 
requests  are  being  fulfilled. 

“This  unusual  response  shows 
that  people  of  every  walk  of  life 
do  read  editorial  pages,  wliere 
my  column  usually  appears,” 
she  concluded. 

Incidentally,  several  nawspa- 
pei's  alre.ady  have  carried  strong 
editorials  in  support  of  the  Wid¬ 
ener  thesis. 

A  Colorado  man  wrote:  “I 
want  you  to  know  you  made  a 
top  rate  presentation  of  a  top 
level  idea,  and  I  (for  one)  have 
every  hope  that  you  wall  hold 
your  tiger  by  its  tail.  Your  pro¬ 
posal  has  1,000  percent  more 
raison  d’etre  than,  say,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  Your 
proposal  would  do  more  good  for 
this  worthy  country  of  ours  than 
most  of  all  the  other,  established 
social  uplift  enterprises  could 
possibly  do  in  toto.” 

Willing  W’orkers 

A  Nebraska  couple  w’rote: 
“We  believe  there  are  many, 
many  people  willing  to  work 
with  an  effort  of  this  kind.” 

An  Indiana  w’oman  wrote:  “I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  and  quickly, 
to  curb  the  present  all-out  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  down  all  moral¬ 
ity  and  spiritual  sense  of  values 
on  w’hich  our  country  has  been 
built.” 

The  secretary  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  wrote:  “This  business  of  it 
having  become  a  dirty  word  to 
even  speak  of  decency,  good 
morals,  patriotism  or  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  home  seems  to  me  to 
have  contributed  heavily  to  the 
moral  decay  in  all  strata  of  our 
society  and  therefore  to  civil 
breakdown — ail  of  the  things 
that  are  plaguing  our  society  to¬ 
day.” 

An  Indiana  man  wrote:  “You 
not  only  put  your  finger  on  the 
alarming  circumstances,  but 
made  such  a  practicable  and 
sensible  proposal.  Too  often, 
these  analyses  do  nothing  but 
expose.” 

These  brief  excerpts  from  a 
few  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
indicate  the  fervor  of  feeling 
readers  are  according  Mrs.  Wid¬ 
ener  for  her  sentiments  and  for 
her  proposed  national  American 
Family  Association,  an  organi¬ 
zation  given  birth  and  being  by 
a  single  newspaper  column. 
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If  someone  corners  you 
to  tell  you  Seattle’s  No.  2 
newspaper  has  the  punch 
to  KO  The  Seattle  Times... 

. . .  tell  him  you  even  heard 
Gentleman  Jim  Corbett 
was  making  a  comeback. 
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Automotiv*  Advcrtiiing  Linai* 
(National  and  Ratail) 

Total  Seattle  Times  1,627,708 

Seattle  P.-l.  1,171,015 

Timoi  leads  by  456,693 

Classified  Ad  Count 

Total  Seattle  Times  1,518,956 

Seattle  P.-l.  954,272 

Times  loads  by  564,664 


Food  Advortising  Linage 
National  Seattle  Times  558,993 

Seattle  P.-l.  344,888 

Times  loads  by  214,105 
Retail  Seattle  Times  2,648,716 

Seattle  P.-l.  971,628 

Times  leads  by  1,671,066 


ROP  Color  Food  Advertising  Linage 
National  Seattle  Times  122,031 

Seattle  P.-l.  58,225 

Timas  leads  by  63,606 

Retail  Seattle  Times  317,374 

Seattle  P.-l.  50,036 

Timas  leads  by  267,336 


Sunday  circulation  exceeds  300,000! 
For  the  month  of  November,  1966,  the 
net  paid  circulation  of  The  Seattle 
Sunday  Times  was  in  excess  of  300,000 
copies ...  far  more  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  Washington  State. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  Backstage  View 
Of  Fleet  Street 

By  Tony  Brenna 


FLEHTT  STREET:  The  Inside  Story  of 

Journalism.  Edited  by  Vivian  Brod¬ 
sky.  Macdonal,  London.  219  paires. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do 
so  many  journalists  work  in 
such  close  proximity  on  such  a 
diverse  ranpe  of  newspapers  as 
on  Fleet  Street,  home  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  national  dailies  and  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
London. 

From  England  comes  a  book 
which  aims  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  the  most  misun¬ 
derstood,  maligned  and  libelled 
stretch  of  journalistic  pavement 
in  existence.  More  a  symposium 
than  a  book,  the  storj’  of  Fleet 
Street — as  it  is  now  and  as  it 
was  in  the  past — is  told  by  top 
newspaper  writers,  editors  and 
proprietors  in  a  series  of  short 
sketches. 

Paper  and  Print 

Filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
paper  and  print,  spiced  with 
personal  accounts  of  enthralling 
successes  achieved  amid  the  hot 
competition  of  the  mass-circula¬ 
tion  field,  this  book  is  highly 
readable.  It  ignores  the  myths 
and  substitutes  the  facts. 

Also,  running  through  the 
w'ords  of  the  proprietors  who 
speak  out  frankly,  is  a  new 
awareness  that  all  is  not  w’ell  in 
London’s  citadel  of  journalism. 
Fleet  Street,  it  seems,  is  cur¬ 
rently  facing  up  to  many  com¬ 
petitive  challenges  w'hich  con¬ 
fronted  American  newspaper¬ 
men  at  earlier  dates. 

Appropriately,  this  book 
opens  w’ith  editorship,  a  subject 
dealt  with  by  Sir  Colin  Coote, 
for  14  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  one  of 
England’s  best  newspapers,  a 
publication  w’hich  offers  a  blend 
of  both  popular  and  serious 
ioumalism. 

Sir  Colin  frankly  discus.ses 
the  “whipping  boy’’  function  of 
editors — “When  I  was  editor  a 
jury  awarded  colossal  damages 
against  my  paper  in  respect  of 
a  paragraph  for  whose  appear¬ 
ance  I  was  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible’’ — and  concludes  “but 
once  realised  that  the  job  of  an 
editor  is,  strictly  speaking,  im¬ 
possible,  it  becomes  rather  fun 

The  basic  duties  of  editorship 
are  defined  in  rather  prissy 
fashion.  Sir  Colin  writes:  “The 
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essential  duty  of  an  editor  is  in¬ 
deed  to  keep  his  paper  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  outside  influences, 
British  or  foreign,  commercial 
or  political  .  .  .  another  duty  is 
to  maintain  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  An  editor  should  be 
able  to  understand  some  foreign 
languages  and  particularly 
American;  but  he  should  not  al¬ 
low  his  staff  to  show  off  by  drag¬ 
ging  in  the  use  of  them  .  .  .  the 
bad  drives  out  the  good.  Silver 
Latin  replaces  classical  Latin; 
American  replaces  English.  No¬ 
body  delights  more  than  I  do  in 
the  humour  (and  pathos)  of  O. 
Henry  or  Damon  Runyon,  but 
they  would  jar  in  a  leader  or  a 
news  story  in  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  ...” 

Sir  Max  Aitken,  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaverbrook,  is,  like 
the  Express  Group  of  New'spa- 
pers  he  controls,  optimistic 
about  everything,  particularly 
about  the  future  when  he  con¬ 
siders  the  question :  “Can  News¬ 
papers  Expand  when  faced  with 
the  competition  of  radio  and 
television  ” 

Speed,  .4nd  Flexibility 

He  asserts  that  British  news¬ 
papers  are  unparalled  in  their 
speed  of  reaction  to  news  and 
their  flexibility  in  switching 
from  point  to  point  under  the 
pressure  of  events. 

Wryly,  he  notes  if  “the  whole 
of  British  industry  moved  as 
fast  off  the  mark  under  pressure 
in  production  as  Fleet  St.  does, 
we  would  be  in  a  position,  in  the 
wartime  phrase,  to  send  bundles 
to  America.” 

“There  is  nothing  like  a  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper.  No  institution 
elsewhere  in  the  world  compares 
with  it,”  argues  the  son  of  the 
first  Canadian-bom  British 
newspaper  chief.  “Reduced  a 
little  in  numbers  the  Fleet  St. 
newspaper  today  offers  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  complete  range  of  opinion 
and  expression  totally  free  from 
outside  direction  in  an  age  of 
growth  of  bureaucracy  and  cen¬ 
tral  domination  ...” 

Aitken  gets  back  to  his  main 
theme,  saying:  “Oub  most  subtle 
detractors  are  those  w'ho  think 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  new  me¬ 
dia.  The  truth  is  the  opposite. 
Radio,  television  and  all  the 
new  networks  have  been  proved 
not  to  menace  us  .  .  .  most  peo¬ 
ple  have  poor  visual  or  eye- 


memories.  They  have  much 
stronger  ear  memories.  Of 
course  you  use  your  eyes  to  read 
print.  But  good  writing  has  the 
same  quality  as  good  speech.  It 
is  a  voice,  not  just  a  picture.  The 
printed  work  sticks  where  the 
picture  flickers.  You  see  this  in 
advertising  where  the  television 
advertiser  has  no  recourse  ex¬ 
cept  to  repeat  things  until  they 
nauseate,  but  the  printed  adver¬ 
tisement  respects  the  reader.  It 
is  there  only  when  he  w'ants  it. 
If  he  doesn’t  take  it  in  the  first 
time  he  can  look  back  over  it  as 
often  as  he  is  interested.  It 
enters  his  personal  computer.  So 
I  would  say  of  all  these  new 
competitors:  Be  stimulated  by 
them  but  never  fear  them.  The 
future  is  with  us  ...  ” 

Lord  (Roy)  Thomson,  with 
characteristic  business  acumen, 
devotes  most  of  his  contribution 
to,  “The  Next  Ten  Years,”  pro¬ 
viding  a  discussion  on  color, 
computers,  high-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  and  the  development  of  off¬ 
set  litho  and  other  printing  and 
typesetting  techniques  “w’hich 
are  revolutionizing  the  indus¬ 
try.” 

Aware  of  Hostility 

Thomson  takes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  defend  large  groups:  “No 
one  is  more  aware  than  myself 
of  the  hostility  in  some  quarters 
to  large  press  groups,  but  I  am 
equally  well  aware  that  it  was 
only  the  strength,  expertise  and 
financial  resources  of  our  group 
that  kept  alive  several  impor¬ 
tant  and  now  prospering  re¬ 
gional  papers  that  otherwise 
w’ould  have  gone  to  the  wall  as 
so  many  others  have  done  in  the 
recent  past.” 

He  concludes  with  a  note  of 
warning  to  Britain’s  print 
unions:  “If  we  are  to  move 
hopefully  into  the  future  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  newspapers  more  ef¬ 
fectively  we  require  a  change  of 
heart  in  the  unions  and  an  end 
of  restrictive  practices  that  still 
stick  like  leeches.” 

‘The  Greasy  Pole’ 

Moving  away  from  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  perhaps  the  most  color¬ 
ful  assessment  of  life  on  Fleet 
Street  comes  from  Sir  William 
Connor,  the  Daily  Mirror”  col¬ 
umnist,  “Cassandra.”  “I  have 
been  on  Fleet  Street  for  37 
years  and  I  have  never  laughed 
so  much.  There  is  no  other  job 
like  it,  so  absurd,  so  preposter¬ 
ous,  so  wildly  improbable.  The 
task  which  we  impudently  as¬ 
sume  is  to  chronicle  the  whole 
pageant  of  life,  to  record  the 
passing  show  and  then,  with  un¬ 
forgivable  brazenness,  to  draw 
conclusions. 

“I  would  never  advise  any¬ 
body  to  come  to  Fleet  Street. 
Learning  this  trade  is  like 


learning  high  diving — minu:^  the 
water.  But  I  wouldn’t  liavc 
missed  it  for  all  the  treasures  in 
Araby.  The  man  who  when  he 
was  asked  what  it  was  like  to  be 
in  the  First  World  War  said: 
‘Oh,  the  noise,  AND  OH,  THE 
PEOPLE!’  You  can  say  the 
same  thing  about  Fleet  Street 
.  .  .  you  can  get  used  to  the 
noise  but  I’ve  never  got  used  to 
the  people.  The  lovely  nuts.  The 
gorgeous  crackpots.  And  all  the 
wonderful,  generous,  self-de¬ 
risive  folk  who  spend  their  lives 
making  dirty  great  black  marks 
on  miles  and  miles  of  white  pa¬ 
per  Newspaper  people  arc-  the 
greatest  company  in  the  w'orld. 
'They  know  but  they  will  never 
learn.  Fleet  Street  is  a  jiave- 
ment  where  the  manholes  are 
missing.  The  aspirants  who 
walk  down  it  are  warned  by 
notices  which  say:  ‘Caution — 
Men  Working.’  They  stride  on 
and  in  a  thrice  are  below 
ground.  I  know.  I’ve  done  it. 

“Fleet  Street  is  snakes  and 
ladders.  Fleet  Street  is  the 
greasy  pole  with  the  old  duck 
pond  waiting  scumilly  below  if 
you  fall  off.  I  know.  I’ve  done 
it.  Fleet  Street  is  the  slippery 
slide  with  the  banana  skin  laid 
there  for  all  to  see.  And  the 
saints  and  the  sinners  go  march¬ 
ing  on  until  bingo  we  all  fall 
down.  I  know.  I’ve  done  it. 
The  way  to  get  on  in  Fleet 
Street  is  never  let  it  be  known 
that  you  w-ant  to.  Hide  Ambi¬ 
tion’s  dark  face.  Never  ascend 
the  heights  ...” 

iniiiiiniiim 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

llliilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 

Victor  C.  Leiker,  general 
manager,  Middletown  (N.J.) 
Courier,  has  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Conquering  the  Wind,” 
a  historical  record  of  the  Volga 
Germans  who  settled  Ellis 
County,  Kansas,  in  1876,  as  part 
of  a  centennial  celebration  this 
year  at  Hays,  Kans.  The  book 
was  written  by  Amy  Brungardt 
Toepfer  and  Agnes  Dreiling, 
first  generation  descendants  of 
the  pioneers.  Leiker  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  Editorial  Association,  Car- 
bondale.  Ill.,  and  he  formerly 
published  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  Kansas. 

Easy  to  understand  advice 
and  guidance  on  how  to  become 
an  advertising  copywriter  is 
told  by  Jerome  M.  Cowle,  crea¬ 
tive  advertising  consultant  for 
many  ad  agencies  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  “How  to  Make  Big 
Money  As  An  Adevrtising  Copy¬ 
writer”  (Parker  Publishing  Co- 
201  pages.  $7.95). 
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Technological  breakthrough:  automatic  positioning  equipment  holds  this  offshore  drilling  vessel  precisely  over  the  hole  in  60  mph 
winds  and  25-foot  seas.  Adjustable  speed  eddy-current  drives  for  the  control  system  were  built  under  an  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  license. 


Control  systems  attuned 
to  the  world’s  new  technology 


New  technology  in  recreation:  T-bar  ski  lifts  New  technology  in  automated  handling :  our  ^  New  technology  in  fighting  friction:  our 
use  our  VariORAULIC*  drives  and  controls  control  systems  put  YALE*  electric  hoists  FARVAL*  centralized  lubrication  systems 
for  smooth  starts  and  stops  with  no  jerking,  through  pre-programmed  plating  cycles,  automatically  keep  friction  under  control. 


Much  of  today's  work  is  excitingly  new.  Even  routine  and  repetitive  work  is  alive  with 
new  technology.  But  new  or  routine,  the  work  of  the  world  needs  the  efficiency  provided 
by  sensitive,  accurate  control  systems.  Many  are  designed  and  furnished  by  Eaton 
Yale  &  Towne.  □  For  speed  control  alone,  our  systems  utilize  computers,  magnetic 
tope,  fluid  pressures,  electrical  feedback,  friction,  time  and  temperature 
differentials.  □  These  sophisticated  control  systems  form  the  capability 
base  from  which  we  will  develop  even  more  efficient  systems  for  tomorrow. 

For  more  about  Eaion  Yale  &  Towne,  wriie  lor  our  new  28-page  full-color  book.  "NEW  LOOK  FOR  TOMORROW". 


(ORMeRtY  EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
CORPORATE  OFFICES.  100  ERlEVlEA  PIA/A  •  CLEVtlANO.OHIO  44114 


TESTED  . . .  TRUSTED  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1868  •  Truck  &  OH  HighAay  Componenis  *  Materials  Handlina  &  Construction  Equipment  •  Control  Systems  &  Gen?  jt  Products  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  Locks  &  Builders'  Hardware 


ZoSUi 


For  large  weeklies,  dailies,  central  plants, 

Goss  Urbanite*  rates  No.  1 


In  fact,  publishers  have  put  it  far  ahead  of  any  com¬ 
petitive  press  in  the  field.  And  their  overwhelming 
preference  for  the  Urbanite  has  solid  dollars-and -cents 
reasons  for  support. 

With  the  Goss  Urbanite  newspapers  can  run  collect, 
as  well  as  straight.  Running  collect  lets  you  print 
bigger  editions,  extra  sections— lets  you  run  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  editorial  lineage.  The  works. 

Plenty  of  flexibility  for  both  spot  and  full  color,  too. 
And  with  the  special  3/color  unit,  color  placement  flexi¬ 
bility  is  just  about  unlimited. 


Expansion  is  another  solid  reason.  Thanks  to  Goss’ 
building-block  system,  you  simply  add  units  as  you 
need  them.  It’s  that  simple,  that  economical.  And 
there  are  more  than  30  press  arrangements  available. 
In  other  words,  Goss  helps  you  grow,  then  grows  along 
with  you. 

If  your  circulation  needs  call  for  40,000  pph,  up  to 
8-web  capacity,  the  Goss  Urbanite  is  your  kind  of 
press.  To  find  out  just  how  much  more  the  Goss 
Urbanite  can  do  for  you,  write;  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


WHEN  EVERYTHING 
COUNTS, 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 
GOSS 


SPECIAL 
3/COLOR  UNIT 
GIVES  URBANITE 
EXTRA  COLOR 
FLEXIBILITY 


Here’s  proof  of  newspaper 
industry  acceptance: 

more  than  175 presses  sold !* 
more  than  800  units  sold!* 
The  high  speed  and  capacity 
of  the  Goss  Urbanite  provides 
newspapers  with  bonus  hours 
.  .  .  hours  many  of  them  are 
using  to  print  shoppers,  week¬ 
lies  and  commercial  literature 
for  extra  income. 

*At  of  October  1, 1966 


any  adjustment 
can  be  made 
without  breaking 
the  web 

There's  easy  access  between  and 
within  all  Urbanite  units.  Color  and 
roller  settings,  adjustments,  main¬ 
tenance  and  clean-up,  can  all  be 
made  from  floor  level  without  break¬ 
ing  the  web. 


Three  colors  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  left. 


Three  colors  on  top  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  right. 

With  this  unique  addition  to  the 
standard  Urbanite,  medium  size 
newspapers  gain  three  ways:  (1) 
greater  ROP  color  versatility:  (2) 
precision  running  color  register 
and;  (3)  enhanced  color  placement 
flexibility  with  less  reduction  of 
page  capacity  when  running  color. 

The  Urbanite  3/Color  unit  is  like 
a  standard  Urbanite  unit,  but  fea¬ 
tures  cylinder  reversing  and  a  re¬ 
versible  offset  color  half  deck.  It 
can  be  supplied  with  the  deck  over 
the  right  or  left-hand  side  of  the 
unit  below. 

By  using  one  standard  unit  and 
the  special  3/Color  unit,  a  web  can 
be  printed  with  four  colors  on  one 
side  and  one  color  on  the  other. 

For  spot  color,  the  3/Color  unit 
functions  as  a  black  unit  (printing 
blanket  to  blanket),  while  the  half 
deck  operates  as  a  separate  color 
printing  unit  (printing  blanket-to- 
impression  cylinder). 

To  insure  accurate  color  register, 
the  3/Color  unit  includes  running 
sidelay  and  circumferential  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  Urbanite  3/Color  unit 
can  be  added  to  any  existing 
Urbanite  press  or  included  as  part 
of  a  new  installation. 


GOSS  OFFERS 
YOU  THE  WUJEST 
CHOICE  OF 
WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSES 

Four  Goss  web  offset 
presses  cover  the  range  of 
newspaper  sizes; 

METRO-OFFSET  ...  For  medium 
and  large  dailies 
URBANITE  *' . . .  For  large  weeklies, 
dailies  and  central  plants 
SUBURBAN" . . .  For  weeklies  and 
dailies 

COMMUNITY®  ...  For  weeklies 
and  small  dailies 

Goss  representatives  will 
meet  with  you  to  discuss 
which  of  these  presses  is 
best  suited  to  your  present 
and  future  needs. 


GOSS  URBANITE 

^  OFFERS 
CONTIN  L  OL  S 
FEED 

FOUNTAINS 
'  '  •  .  BOTH  INK 

.  ®°Ss  AND  WATER 

Goss’  special  micrometric  pick-up 
roller  transfers  a  set  volume  of  ink  to 
the  distribution  system— assures  an 
even  film  at  all  speeds.  This  same  con¬ 
tinuous  feed  principle  is  used  in  the 
dampening  system.  Together,  these 
two  continuous  feed  systems  help  to 
insure  top  ROP  reproduction. 


GOSS  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION 
ASSURES 

PKErijiiE  REGISTER 

ON  ROP  COLOR 


SERSnCE 

another  reason  why 
so  many  publishers 
rely  on  Goss 

A  full  time  service  organiza¬ 
tion,  more  than  100  strong, 
stands  ready  to  assist  you  with 
any  problem.  No  matter  where 
you’re  located,  Goss  service  is 
on  hand  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year. 


Goss'  precision  steel  cylinders  and  pre- 
loaded,  tapered,  roller  bearings  give  true 
image  reproduction  without  bearers.  Proper 
diameter  of  blanket  cylinder  in  relation  to 
the  plate  cylinder  results  in  exact  image 
length  so  important  to  ROP  color,  elimi¬ 
nating  gear  streaking,  dot  destruction  and 
slurring. 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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J-Students 
List  Factors 
In  Job  Hunt 


Liqurtr  by  drink  law  to  be  anked  of  legulatun 


tanks  smash  Red 


factors  which  they  would  take 
into  account  would  In*  the 
amount  of  starting  salary  they 
would  receive. 

Rut  a  close  swond  to  money 
was  the  advancement  o|>i)ortu- 
nity  which  a  job  offered.  These 
students  want  a  chance  to  “>ret 
ahead”;  17'>  of  the  time,  .stu¬ 
dents  cited  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  a  factor  which  will  be 
important  in  their  decision. 

.\nother  factor  of  importance 
to  some  was  location  of  the 
newspaper.  This  factor  was 
jriven  IG*"*'  of  the  time.  Some 
students  would  like  to  work  in  a 
lar>re  town  or  city;  some  in  a 
small  town.  .4t  any  rate,  some 
students  feel  that  location  is  an 
important  factor. 

The  next  most  cited  factor  Tenn. 
was  the  variety  and  challenRe  “Ei 
of  the  job  which  is  offered.  This  swell 
was  cited  13' <  of  the  time,  the  o1 
Many  students  like  the  idea  of  a  Swed 
job  which  will  challenge  them  its  ju 
and  allow  them  to  grow  in  pro-  page, 
fessional  experience.  (Tl 

Location  was  most  often  cited  of  Sti 
as  the  least  important  factor  in  Scanc 
choosing  a  job.  More  students  mysel 
cited  location  as  an  unimpor-  preogr 
tant  factor  (18'c),  than  cited 
it  as  an  impoi'tant  factor.  good 

In  almost  every  case  where 
students  said  money  would  not 
be  an  important  factoi'  in  their 
job  decision,  they  ([ualified  their 
answers  with  such  phra.ses  as  Cros* 
“in  the  beginning,”  “at  first,”  or  r 
“if  the  job  offers  a  chance  for  ‘ 
reasonable  promotion. 

Some  other  factors  that  Th« 
showtHl  up  in  the  answers  were:  launch 
(juality  or  reputation  of  news-  puzzl 
paper,  “type”  of  fellow  workers, 
paper’s  willingness  to  help  and  .  , 
sujjport  young  reporteis,  edito-  '  ^ 
rial  and  political  policies,  affilia-  ^Muar 
tion  with  the  Guild,  general  Ma 
working  conditions.  awan 


Turns  Take  Tidy  ‘Jump’  To  Flip-page 


Rv  E«lniiiii(l  Arnolil 


column  ii  of  page  one,  let’s  say, 
you  merely  flip  the  i)aper  end¬ 
wise  and  the  continuation  story 
is  at  the  top  of  the  same  column 
on  the  back  page.  Only  rarely 
will  two  stories  jumj)  in  the 
same  column.  In  that  case,  the 
first  jumper  is  at  the  top  of  the 
back  page  and  the  second  im¬ 
mediately  under  it. 

I  have  no  scientific  data  to 
Imlster  this  conviction,  but  I’d 
gue.ss  that  this  method  of  jump- 
ng  is  so  painless  that  the  drastic 
loss  of  readers  on  a  normal  jump 
is  reduced  dramatically. 

At  least  Brother  J.  and  his 
staff  like  it  and  so  do  their 
readers. 


ARXOLD'S  AXCIfJXT  AXI¬ 
OM:  This  Srntulinnvinn  import 
is  as  good  as  smorgasbord.  Try 
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How  Abitibi's  representative  is  equipped  to 
help  you  solve  some  of  your  problems 

Behind  him  is  one  of  the  largest  forest  products  companies 
in  the  world.  He  is  one  of  10,000  Abitibi  employees  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Familiar  with  every  aspect 
of  newspaper  publishing,  he  is  your  personal  contact  with 
the  Abitibi  mill  which  supplies  your  newsprint. 

There  are  6  Abitibi  newsprint  mills  with  18  newsprint 
machines  strategically  located  across  Canada.  These  ma¬ 


chines  have  an  astonishing  daily  capacity  of  more  than 
3,000  tons,  an  annual  output  of  a  million  tons. 

Abitibi  supplies  newsprint  in  special  grades,  weights 
and  colors  including  pre-print,  roto  and  offset.  But  talk 
to  your  Abitibi  Representative.  He's  bound  to  stress  our 
reputation  for  quality  and  reliability  because  those  two 
things  alone  can  help  you  solve  most  of  your  problems. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 


Visit  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  expog/  in  Montreal 


Reporter  Resigns 
From  Political  Group 

Tallahassh: 

Jim  Hardee,  reporter  for  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  county  Demo¬ 
cratic  committee  to  avoid  “a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest”  when  he  covers 
new's  at  Governor  Claude  Kirk’s 
office. 

Hardee  said  the  Governor’s 
press  aide,  John  Smolko,  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Democrat’s  editors 
that  his  questions  on  official 
affairs  would  not  be  answered 
as  long  as  he  remained  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Democratic  commit¬ 
tee.  Kirk  is  a  Republican. 

• 

Irvine  H.  Sprague,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Stockton 
(Calif,)  Record — now  a  member 
of  the  White  House  Congres¬ 
sional  Relations  staff. 

*  *  * 

Herman  Kogan,  assistant 
general  manager  for  news  and 
newspapers  of  Field  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 
*  *  * 

Ed  Zuckerman — to  general 
assignment  reporter,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  from  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 
Joseph  Van  Zandt  to  copy  desk 
of  Post-Tribune  from  Selz 
Organization,  Chicago  public 
relations  firm. 


William  Kling,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter — transferred 
to  the  Tribune’s  Washington 
bureau. 

*  *  * 

Cissy  Wastjer — promoted  to 
women’s  editor,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  replacing  Gin¬ 
ger  Eades,  who  resigned  to 
travel  and  do  volunteer  work  in 
Mexico.  Ann  Hamman,  former 
publicity  director  for  the  local 
United  Fund — now  assistant 
w'omen’s  editor. 

•  *  « 

George  Belk,  formerly  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — to 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Gray  &  Rogers  advertising 
agency. 

*  *  * 

B.  J.  McFarland — returning 
to  United  Press  International  as 
Montana  news  manager  after 
stint  as  pr  man.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  Hutchinson,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Sacramento. 

«  «  * 

John  T.  Kady — named  UPI 
Ohio  state  manager  replacing 
Haskell  Short,  who  has  joined 
the  Scripps-Howard  organiza¬ 
tion.  Dallas  Boothe  succeeds 
Kady  as  Louisville,  Ky.  bureau 
manager. 


U.S.  newsmen  invited 
to  apply  for 

expo67 

press  credentials 


All  full-time  working  journalists  ore  eligible  for 
credentials  good  for  the  entire  span  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  World  Exposition,  April  28  to  October  27, 
1967.  Courtesy  passes  also  available  to  immediate 
family  of  accredited  newsmen. 


Press  facilities  include  weh -equipped  press 
lounge,  photo  library,  photo  processing  lab, 
broadcasting  studios,  and  guide  service.  Expo 
67  press  pass  good  for  admission  at  VIP  en¬ 
trances  at  all  pavilions  on  site. 

Special  desk  serves  the  press  at  LOGEXPO, 
the  Exposition's  housing  bureau.  Apply  now  for 
proper  credentials. 


For  applications  contact: 

ROBERT  B.  WOOLCOn  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

485  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  (212)  PL  5-5530 


news-people 


Black  Hickman 


2  Promotions  Made 
On  Business  Side 

Springfieid,  Ohio 

Two  promotions  within  the 
corporate  structure  of  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  Inc.,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  S.  Hamilton, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

John  E.  Black  was  named 
business  manager  and  Robert  T. 
Hickman  was  named  treasurer. 

Black  fills  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Walter  T.  Davis. 
Black  has  been  associated  with 
Springrfield  Newspapers  since 
Feb.  7,  1949.  He  started  in  the 
advertising  department. 

Hickman,  a  native  of  Spring- 
field,  joined  the  News-Sun  ac¬ 
counting  department  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  1948.  He  was  named  of¬ 
fice  manager  in  1958.  He  has 
been  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
corporation. 

• 

Jack  Russel,  onetime  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Asia  for  United 
Press — named  NBC  news  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Viet  Nam. 

*  *  « 

Alex  Faulkner,  London 
Telegraph’s  chief  U.S.  corre¬ 
spondent — elected  president  of 
the  St.  George’s  Society  of  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Randall  Fields,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  Daily  Register — elected 
chairman  of  Kentucky  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  for  1967. 


Roger  D.  Allen,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Covington  Vir¬ 
ginian — joined  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  ad  and  pr  agency. 

*  *  * 

John  Q.  Sterbenz — named 
administrative  assistant  in 
charge  of  production  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
Jerry  W.  Venters — named  cor¬ 
respondent  for  St.  Charles 
County. 

*  «  « 

Norman  C.  Rumple,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Midland 
Daily  News — elected  president 
of  the  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Kathi  Masur  and  Maudie 
Fransen,  former  reporters — 
joined  the  news  bureau  of  the 
American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

•  «  « 

Nicholas  A.  Bell — to  ad 
staff,  Willimantic  (Conn.) 

Daily  Chronicle,  from  WILI- 

radio. 

«  « 

Anthony  Santangelo  — 
named  wire  room  chief.  New 
York  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Forsvall  —  named 
automotive  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  to  replace 
Charlie  Gates,  who  retired 
after  a  53-year  career  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

*  «  « 

James  Seaver,  assistant  city 
editor,  Albuq^ierque  (N.  M.) 
Journal,  resigned  to  attend 
Western  State  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law,  Anaheim,  Calif.  He 
is  working  on  the  city  desk, 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

*  *  « 

Neal  Heaton,  formerly  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Wa.shington  Post,  has  joined  the 
radio  sales  department  of  WRC, 
Washington. 


Bound  Volumes  of 
Editorial  Research  Reports 

have  been  mailed  to  subscribers.  They  contain  the  24  Reports, 
130  Daily  Services  and  26  Weekly  Reminders  for  the  second 
half  of  1966.  The  indexes  cover  all  material  since  January  1, 
1962  and  major  Report  titles  for  the  last  15  years. 

1735  K  St..  N.W.,  Woshinuton,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 
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Robert  C.  Williams,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Coatesville 
(Pa.)  Daily  Record — to  the  city 
desk  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  Another  Bob  Wil¬ 
liams  is  night  city  editor. 


Michael  Packekham,  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
.staffer — named  editor  of  Today’s 
World  section,  Philadelphia  Sun¬ 
day  Inquirer. 


Thomas  Yocng,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  student — to  the  news  staff 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican. 


What  ever 
happened  to 

that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Ward  Sheehan  —  to  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
staff.  William  Leuchers — from 
area  correspondent  to  copy  desk 
of  the  American. 


THE  FACULTY  for  the  1967  Southern  Short  Course  !n  News  Photog¬ 
raphy  includes  four  men  who  have  been  dubbed  Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year  in  NNPA:  Left  to  right — Don  Sturlcey, 
Charlotte  Observer;  George  Honeycutt,  Houston  Chronicle;  Ted 
Rozumalski  of  Houston;  and  Bill  Strode  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Classes  gather  May  11-13  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  course  is 
sponsored  by  the  Carolines  Press  Photographers  Association. 


John  H.  McMillan,  regional 
news  administrator — to  news 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram.  Sidney  B. 
McKean — named  state  news 
editor  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette.  He 
had  been  city  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 


Richard  Fentress  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Austin  Ameri¬ 
can  Statesman — named  “Out¬ 
standing  Young  Texan”  by  the 
Texas  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  what 
we  mean! 


Andrew  J.  Hickman — from 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and 
Press  to  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  and  Star  as  chief 
photographer.  He  succeeds  Har¬ 
old  Kyle,  who  took  a  civil  serv¬ 
ice  job. 


Jack  Zygmond — now  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
bureau. 


^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Daniel  L.  Cherry,  editor  of 
the  Lancaster  New  Era — elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


TEmph  3-301 B 
KALEICH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


How  will  we  feed, 
clothe,  and  house 
a  second  world? 

Millions  are  already  underfed  and 
if  world  population  doubles  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  as  expected, 
every  acre  of  available  land  must 
produce  more  than  ever  before. 

Can  we  “redesign”  the  shape 
of  plants?  Can  we  improve  their 
capacity  to  absorb  and  utilize  the 
sun’s  energy?  It’s  likely  one  solu¬ 
tion.  And  that’s  why  John  Deere 
scientists  construct  plastic  corn 
plants  and  use  them  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  an  artificial  sun.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  light-utilization  study 
can  help  determine  the  possible 
shape  of  plants  on  tomorrow’s 
farms  and  the  machinery  that  will 
handle  these  plants  efficiently. 

This  is  just  a  part  of  the  John 
Deere  program  to  have  modern 
machinery  available  when  farm¬ 
ers  need  it.  It’s  an  example  of  the 
extra  effort  that  has  made  John 
Deere  the  world’s  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  farm  machinery  and,  in 
1966,  boosted  its  sales  above  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  first  time. 


If  you  need  information  or  photo¬ 
graphs  for  your  farm  story,  write: 
Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
61 265;  or  telephone  309/792-41 81 . 


‘Raid  Brigades’  Get 
ACTION  in  Russia 


Ity  Deane  Roliertson 

AHHislant  Professor  of  Journalism 
Sarramenlo  Stale  (U>lle|te,  C.alifftrnia 


It  seems  doubtful  that  the 
Russians  invented  movable  type. 
Or  that — as  the  Dow-Jones 
house  ad  puts  it — they’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  invent  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  But  there’s  one  thing  it 
seems  that  the  Russians  really 
did  invent — the  ACTION  col¬ 
umn. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  letters  to 
Prnvda’u  editors: 

Dear  Editors:  Recently  I 
bought  some  stockings  and 
wore  them  to  work;  when  I 
got  home,  I  gasped.  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  heel  that  I 
could  poke  my  fingers 
through,  and  all  over  the 
stockings  runs  were  breaking 
out.  The  stockings  didn’t  last 
even  one  day,  although  they 
cost  2  rubles  and  40  kopecks! 
(about  $2.65)  Just  where  was 
the  conscience  of  the  textile 
worker  who  turned  out  these 
rejects? 

Yu  Krylova 
*  *  * 

Dear  Editors:  I  heard  re¬ 
cently  that  multi-colored, 
open-work  stockings  will  be 
fashionable.  But  in  Yaro¬ 
slavl’s  stores  there  are  no 
.such  stockings;  only  common¬ 
place,  skimpy,  synthetic-fibre 
ones.  The  salespersons  show 
us  the  very  things  we  least 
want:  dull  colors,  crumpled 
packages,  labels  w’hich  are 
pasted  onto  the  foot,  so  that 
the  glue  soaks  through.  Why 
does  all  this  happen?  We 
want  an  answer  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  press. 

N.  Barsukova 

When  Pravda’s  editors  get 
letters  like  these,  the  readers 
get  ACTION.  It’s  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  Communist  policy. 

Right  after  the  October  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1917  the  Soviet  press 
began  to  encourage  letters  to  the 
editor,  particularly  letters  which 
pointed  out  things  that  were 
going  wrong,  places  where  the 
new  Soviet  bureaucratic  ma¬ 
chinery  needed  a  little  grease. 


Important  Job 

Letters  which  pointed  up 
weaknesses  which  the  Party 
already  was  publicly  denouncing 
were  printed  —  thousands  of 
them. 

During  Stalin’s  rule,  at  every 
level  of  the  Soviet  press  the 
handling  of  letters  to  the  editor 
was  an  important  job.  The 


paper’s  top  man — a  Party  man 
— ruled  on  each  letter. 

In  1941,  when  Hitler’s  armies 
overran  the  provincial  city  of 
Smolensk,  the  Nazi  troops  cap¬ 
tured  almost  intact  some  200,000 
pages  of  secret  documents 
covering  life  in  Smolensk  from 
1917  through  1938.  A  large  part 
of  the  file  consisted  of  letters  to 
newspaper  editors,  with  nota¬ 
tions  on  how  they  had  been 
handled. 

Late  in  the  war,  U.S.  troops 
captured  these  files  from  the 
Nazis,  and  it  fell  to  Professor 
Merle  Fainsod  of  Harvard  to 
translate  and  to  organize  this 
Smolensk  Archive. 

Fainsod  quotes  one  letter 
writer  who  complains  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  dispute  with  the  col¬ 
lective  farm  chairman,  the 
writer’s  pregnant  wife  had  to 
pull  the  plow  because  the  chair¬ 
man,  still  angry,  wouldn’t  let 
them  use  one  of  the  collective 
farm’s  horses.  Result:  After  six 
months  of  pushing  and  prodding 
from  higher  echelons,  local 
Party  officials  saw  to  it  that  the 
farm  chairman  was  relieved 
from  his  job  and  brought  to 
trial. 

Secret  Police  Called  In 

More  typical  was  the  letter 
from  a  rank-and-file  collective 
farmer  complaining  about  the 
government’s  planting  plan  for 
his  farm.  On  the  margin  of  the 
letter  was  a  chilling  note:  Tell 
the  secret  police  “to  investigate 
his  character.” 

And,  as  Fainsod  says,  letters 
protesting  the  actions  of  the 
secret  police  themselves  “were 
perhaps  the  most  quixotic  of 
all.” 

Today’s  Soviet  chiefs  are  less 
inclined  to  persecute  the  writers 
of  rash  or  naive  letters. 

Today’s  Soviet  writers  of 
letters  to  the  editor  aim  to  get 
ACTION,  and  they  do,  as  long 
as  they  use  a  little  discretion  in 
what  they  ask  for. 

And  they  do  a  lot  of  asking, 
particularly  those  who  write  to 
the  big  national  newspapers. 
Pravda  says  that  in  1965  it  re¬ 
ceived  360,000  letters  from  its 
leaders.  Izvestia,  with  its  more 
informal  approach  to  the  news, 
claims  over  500,000  letters. 

Lets  look  at  the  way  it’s  done 
today: 


Dear  editors: 

Often  we  see  on  the  streets  of 
our  town  of  Uzgen  a  huge 
heavy-duty  tractor  hauling  a 
tiny  cart,  with  two  pieces  of 
dress  goods  and  a  package  of 
cigarettes  lying  in  the  bottom 
.  .  .  Why  should  such  a  small 
town  have  such  expensive 
transport? 

This  blowing-off  steam  ap¬ 
proach  usually  gets  no  response, 
and  probably  none  is  expected. 

But  let  the  editors  of  Selukaya 
Zhizn  (Rural  Life),  the  big  farm 
daily,  get  a  telegram  like  this, 
and  ACTION  is  expected — and 
received : 

ACCOMPANYING  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  TO  SLAUGHTER¬ 
HOUSE  AT  MOSCOW.  HAVE 
STAYED  AT  KHOVRINO 
WITHOUT  WATER  14 
HOURS.  BEG  YOU  DO 
SOMETHING. 

The  editors  sent  out  a  re¬ 
porter,  A.  Nikonov,  to  quiz 
everyone  at  the  railroad  office, 
to  scan  the  station  master’s 
records,  and  then  to  write  a 
scathing  story  on  the  inefficiency 
in  livestock  hauling.  This  was 
the  stirring  peroration: 

“Is  it  right  that  our  editors 
have  to  ‘push  through’  cattle  on 
the  railroad?  Don’t  these  Minis¬ 
try  of  Transport  workers  worry 
any  more  about  it  than  that? 
Incidentally,  we  have  not  yet 
received  any  answer  from  the 
Ministry  regarding  action  on 
this  question.” 

As  Sehkaya  Zhizn  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party’s  Central  Committee  and 
has  a  circulation  in  the  millions, 
the  editors  did  hear  from  the 
Ministry — very  promptly. 

Reporter  Nikonov  pulled  no 
punches.  Complained  one  lady, 
who  described  in  detail  some 
dubious  price-juggling  and  fishy 
merchandising  practices  in  the 
state  store  in  her  village:  “Com¬ 
rade  Turunkin,  chairman  of  the 
village  stores,  and  Comrade 
Panchenko,  chairman  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  co-operative  union,  are  very 
well  aware  of  these  scandalous 
abuses,  but  they  keep  mum.” 

The  Stockings 

Probably  the  classic  example 
is  that  of  the  two  letter  writers 
quoted  at  the  start  of  his  article 
— the  one  who  didn’t  like  the 
.stockings  she  bought,  and  the 
other  who  couldn’t  buy  the 
stockings  she  liked. 

Spurred  by  these  two  letters, 
Pravda  assigned  two  women,  N. 
Fedorova  and  E.  Shugayeva,  to 
the  story.  They  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  that  must  have  looked  like 
a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  mob  scene. 
In  Pravda’s  words,  “textile 
workers,  salesmen  from  depart¬ 
ment  store  hosiery  departments, 
bureaucrats  from  the  Ministry 
of  Light  Industry  and  from  the 


Ministry  of  Chemical  Industry 
and  Food  and  Domestic  Appli¬ 
ance  Industries,”  factory  man¬ 
agers  and  hosiery  machine  en¬ 
gineers,  all  met  to  wrangle  over 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  runs 
in  Miss  Krylova’s  stockings. 

Close  to  two  columns  of  type 
were  used  to  describe  the  con¬ 
ference  and  to  print  the  final 
summation  by  A.  Poletov,  head 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Knitted- 
Goods  Industry  Section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Light  Industry. 

Poletov’s  statement  was  a 
model  for  bureaucrats  every¬ 
where:  “The  criticisms  voiced  at 
this  meeting  will  be  carefully 
studied  and  examined.” 

Apparently  somewhat  molli¬ 
fied,  Pravda’s  reporters  wound 
up  their  dissection  of  the  Soviet 
hosiery  business  with  this  stern 
warning  to  the  industry: 

“Stockings  and  socks  are  in 
daily  demand;  they  must  be  in 
sufficiently  good  taste,  they  must 
be  of  the  highest  quality.” 

With  this,  Pravda  dropped  the 
hosiery  business  and  went  back 
to  berating  “American  imperial¬ 
ists.” 

High  Prices 

The  ACTION  aspect  of  Soviet 
letters  to  the  editor  has  been 
carried  to  its  illogical  conclusion 
in  Izvestia,  the  official  paper  of 
the  Soviet  government. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  readers  in 
Baku  wrote  to  complain  about 
high  prices  and  speculation  at 
the  local  farmers’  market. 

Izvestia  not  only  sent  two  of 
its  own  reporters  to  investigate, 
it  also  had  them  take  along  four 
of  the  Baku  Worker* s  public  cor¬ 
respondents  (the  closest  thing  in 
the  U.S.  would  be  the  country 
correspondent) . 

Also  along,  to  put  teeth  into 
the  probe,  were  three  members 
of  the  Baku  City  Council  and 
two  members  of  the  Baku  police 
force’s  Department  for  Combat¬ 
ing  Speculation  and  the  Theft 
of  Socialist  Property. 

The  result  of  this  and  other 
visits:  Some  64  “speculators  and 
middlemen”  were  arrested  and 
over  12  tons  of  produce  confis¬ 
cated. 

The  details  of  all  this  were 
printed  in  Izvestia  under  the 
rubric  “Raid  at  Readers’  Re¬ 
quest.”  These  raids  have  become 
so  commonplace  that  a  new  term 
has  been  added  to  the  Russian 
newspaperman’s  vocabulary. 
They’re  called:  “Raid  Brigades.” 
• 

To  Open  Hostel 

Cleveland 

Colby  Wilson,  district  sales 
manager  of  Imperial  Metal  and 
Chemical  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  to  start 
work  on  a  60-room  hostel,  or 
lodge,  at  .Jackson  Hole,  Wyo. 
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Who’s  handicapped? 

Not  these  Western  Electric  suppliers. 

Their  eyes  may  be  blind,  but  their  All  over  the  country  are  organi-  our  extremely  high  standards  to 
fingers  can  see.  Their  bodies  may  zations  dedicated  to  developing  accept  their  work.  This  is  true 
be  confined  to  wheelchairs,  but  the  skills  of  the  so-called  handi-  even  though  what  they  make  for 
they  can  all  learn  skills  that  can  capped.  Western  Electric  is  proud  us  is  some  of  the  most  complex 
serve  the  community.  And,  serv-  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  communications  equipment  we 
ing,  they  can  earn  their  indepen-  have  made  use  of  these  skills,  supply  to  the  Bell  telephone  com- 
dence  and  maintain  their  dignity.  And  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  panies. 

in  no  case  do  we  have  to  lower 


Associated  Craftsmen:  Although  blind  and 
deaf,  Edward  Ries  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  as¬ 
sembles  devices  to  control  the  signal  level  in 
Bell  System  switchboards.  Sponsored  by  the 
Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  Associated  Craftsmen  operates 
like  a  private  company,  employing  and  train¬ 
ing  people  with  many  kinds  of  handicaps. 


Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  Of  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Goodwill  Industries:  Both  his  legs  are  gone, 
but  Fred  Denning  can  still  do  important  work 
for  Western  Electric.  Here  he’s  packing 
terminal  boards,  part  of  the  key  telephone 
assembly.  Goodwill  Industries,  a  nationwide 
“sheltered  workshop,”  employs  76  severely 
handicapped  people  in  Central  Indiana  who 
do  many  jobs  for  our  Indianapolis  Works. 


Pace  Industrial  Corporation:  Paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down.  Miss  Dorothy  Pace  super¬ 
vises  the  production  of  high-quality  com¬ 
munications  equipment.  In  1963,  Western 
Electric’s  Merrimack  Valley  Works  provided 
assistance  to  Miss  Pace  in  setting  up  this 
workshop  for  the  handicapped  and  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  production. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


THE  FOURTH  CRITERION 


Bv  Rick  Frieilman 

1 

r/fi-s*  i.s  the  fourth  in  a  continuing  Edito-r  <£*  Publinher  dialogue 
with  weekly  news-paper  publishers  and  editors  on  the  four  criteria 
for  running  weekly  newspapers:  Production;  Sales;  Manage¬ 
ment;  Creativity.  Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  featured  an 
analysis  of  the  four  criteria  (Oct.  8,  1966,  page  26);  an  Associated 
Press  executive  who  went  into  the  weekly  newspaper  field  (E&P, 
Oct.  15,  1966,  page  i6);  and  an  ex-labor  leader  and  dairy  farmer 
who  did  likewise  (Dec.  10,  1966,  page  68).  This  latest  in  the  series 
deals  with  Al  Stanford,  publisher  of  the  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen, 
a  twice-weekly  newspaper  of  6,000  paid  circulation.  Stanford  was 
one  of  the  three  founding  partners  of  the  Compton  Advertising 
.Agetivy  in  New  York  before  World  W'ar  II.  He  later  became  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising's  director  and  developed  the  slogan,  “All 
Business  Is  Local”  for  newspapers. 


When  Al  Stanford  talks  about 
the  Milford  Citizen  he  talks  of  it 
in  terms  of  “a  micro-weekly” 
with  three  people  and  no  ma¬ 
chinery  that  developed  into  an 
enterprise  of  30  full-time  and 
some  50  part-time  people.  He 
talks  of  it  in  terms  of  a  present- 
day  shop  massive  enoujrh  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  own  paper  in  addition  to 
printing  two  nationally-distrib¬ 
uted  publications  of  43,000  and 
80,000  circulation,  plus  some  six 
other  jobs. 

Stanford  “retired”  to  Milford 
in  1954  after  acquiring  a  boat¬ 
ing  magazine  called  Boats  and  a 
house  in  this  42,000-population 
town  on  Long  Island  Sound,  nine 
miles  southwest  of  New  Haven. 
His  house  was  right  on  the 
harbor. 


Stanford  previously  had  spent 
three  years  at  BoA,  where  he 
developed  the  punch  card  re¬ 
search  to  prove  his  “business  is 
local”  slogan  for  various  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  then  went  over  to  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
where  he  spent  another  three 
years  as  a  vicepresident. 

“All  the  time  I  was  looking  for 


a  small  daily  paper  of  my  own,” 
Al  recalls.  ‘  I  never  could  find  a 
deal  that  made  economic  sense. 
So  I  took  on  a  very  small  weekly 
and  built  it  w'here  I  happened  to 
want  to  live. 

Accidental  Buy 

“The  newspaper  was  an  acci¬ 
dental  acquisition,  actually,  be¬ 
cause  I  became  interested  in  its 
editor,  Ed  DeCourcy,  and 
thought  something  could  and 
should  be  done  with  it.”  (De¬ 
Courcy  now  owns  and  edits  the 
award-winning  weekly  Newport, 
N.  H.,  Argus-Champion.) 

Stanford  started  off  printing 
and  composing  40  miles  away  in 
Deep  River,  Conn.,  and  us^  a 
teleprinter  to  transmit  last- 
minute  news.  The  editorial  office 
of  Boating  was  in  the  basement 
of  an  old  house  on  the  Green, 
connected  to  Stanford’s  office  by 
a  sea-going  voice  pipe.  The  news¬ 
paper  operated  on  the  main  floor 
and  the  Stanfords  lived  up¬ 
stairs  the  first  summer  while 
their  house  was  being  built. 

Last  May,  after  12  years,  he 
sold  the  business  to  Ralph  Inger- 
soll  but  continued  as  publisher 
(and  claims  he’s  now  working 


Get  the  LOCAL  AISGLE  on  big  news  stories  . .  . 

TT  T  I  Grassroots  Editor 

I  A  Journal  for  Editorial  Writers 

As  publisher,  editor,  informed  newsman, 
I  you  need  Grassroots  Editor,  published 

I  six  times  a  year  by  the  International  Con- 

I I  ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors. 

:  I  •  Editorials  from  weekly  newspapers — a 

wide  selection  of  grassroots  opinion  on 
crucial  issues. 

I'  •  Special  articles  on  the  press  by  news- 
I  papermen  all  over  the  world. 

|,  •  Book  reviews  of  special  interest  to  news- 
V  paper  editors  and  publishers. 

i  _ _ )•  $8  per  year.  Send  subscription  to: 

^  U  A  ItcpAPtment  of  JournalUm 

I  Souihrm  llUnoi.  I  nlver^lty,  Carbandalr.  in. 


harder  than  ever).  Stanford  says 
his  reason  for  selling  was  “to 
make  sure  of  some  continuity  of 
ownership  for  the  quite  remark¬ 
able  staff  we  have  built  over  the 
years.  I  have  grown  more  de¬ 
voted  to  these  people  than  any 
other  group  of  friends  I  ever 
encountered.” 

(Ingersoll’s  .Milford  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  recently  started  a 
sister  publication  to  the  Citizen. 
Called  the  Orange  News,  it  will 
serve  another  New  Haven  sub¬ 
urb,  appearing  on  Mondays  in 
tabloid  form.) 

Good  and  Bad 

Viewing  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field  from  past  involve¬ 
ment  with  national  advertising, 
with  the  newspaper  business 
across  the  counti-y  and  with  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  Al 
Stanford  makes  this  observa¬ 
tion:  “The  weekly  field  is  the 
most  interesting  and  most 
economically  dangerous  of  any 
business  I  have  ever  seen.” 

He  adds  that  the  interesting 
comes  from  the  variety  of  activ¬ 
ity  which  is  only  possible  on  the 
small  scale  of  a  weekly  opera¬ 
tion. 

Switching  into  the  Four  Com¬ 
petencies,  Al  passes  on  his  own 
experiences  the  past  12  years 
in  each  one  of  them,  starting 
with  Production. 

“Buying  every  scrap  of  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  used  market  from 
linecasting  machines,  saws,  Lud¬ 
low  and  Elrod,  to  press  and 
stereo,  brings  you  face  to  face 
with  decisions  in  selecting  the 
right  equipment,”  he  says.  “And 
in  planning  a  layout  for  the 
machinery  that  is  efficient. 

“This  is  engineering,  plant  de¬ 
sign  and  machinist’s  work.  On  a 
big  paper  all  the  details  of  these 
problems  are  decided  in  the 
mechanical  department.  On  a 
small  paper,  it’s  right  in  your 
lap.” 

Stanford  recalls  how  he  talked 
endlessly  with  fellow-publishers 
and  salesmen  and  how  he 
brought  in  consultants  three 
times  on  layout  of  machinery. 
What  finally  evolved,  according 
to  Al,  was  a  highly  efficient 
small  metal  layout.  Five  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  original 
small  building  in  12  years  and 
the  plant  had  to  grow  in  the 
direction  of  available  land. 

Pholo  Kepro 

“Our  present  picture  repro¬ 
duction  is  almost  as  good  as  off¬ 
set,”  he  says.  “We  use  a  1928 
Duplex  Tubular  Press  and  a 
much-fussed-over  Photo-Lathe. 
The  capital  investment  was 
about  half  that  i-equired  for  new 
offset  equipment. 

“With  the  explosive  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  technology  of  line- 
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casting,  I  am  sure  that  eventu¬ 
ally  the  solutions  are  photo- 
ment  of  type.  Any  long-range 
his  reason  for  selling  “to  make 
view  in  this  so  vitally  critical 
cost  area  for  weeklies  probably 
implies  offset  printing  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  photo-generated 
type.” 

He  adds  that  in  the  meantime 
there  are  some  great  buys  in  hot 
metal  equipment  for  composition 
and  presswork. 


Al  Stanford  next  tackled 
Sales,  claiming  that  the  man 
who  did  best  on  ad  linage  was 
the  one  who  became  the  local 
merchant’s  trusted  friend, 
helped  him  with  copy  and  layout 
of  ads,  and  even  pricing  and 
merchandising.  “This  is  for  sure 
no  place  for  the  hot  breathing, 
hot-shot  salesman,”  Al  claims. 
“But  it  is  the  place  for  the  guy 
with  creative  skill.” 

He  reasons  that  by  their 
nature  the  w^eeklies  must  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  more  hard-pressed 
each  day  as  the  big  area  shop¬ 
ping  center  mushrooms  and  an 
increasingly-high  percentage  of 
retail  business  moves  to 
sprawled-out  plazas  with  their 
pizzas  and  parking. 

“Here’s  the  rub,”  Al  goes  on. 
“These  shopping  centers  con¬ 
ventionally  find  the  ad  cost  per 
thousands  in  the  weeklies  un¬ 
attractive.  They  need  to  buy 
customers  in  the  50,000  lots, 
100,000  lots,  even  500,000 
bunches.  They  go  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  for  chief  reliance. 
This  makes  the  small  local  mer¬ 
chant  even  more  important  for 
the  weekly.  But,  as  everyone 
knows,  this  is  a  weak  reed  at 
best.  But  there  you  have  it  in 
all  its  menacing,  ugly  truth. 

“Such  a  situation  brings  to 
bear  all  the  more  responsibility 
on  the  salesman  to  educate  the 
local  merchant  and  strengthen 
him,  since  the  local  merchant  is 
our  logical  and  basic  customer.” 

Management 

On  Management,  Al  Stanford 
has  one  bit  of  advice:  The  astute 
weekly  proprietor  better  learn 
bookkeeping  fast.  It  is  the  key 
to  management  performance, 
and  perhaps  the  only  key  to 
survival,  he  says. 

“Bookkeeping  for  a  weekly  is 
a  special  art  and  requires  a 
bright  and  flexible  mind,  the 
best  you  can  find,”  Al  goes  on. 
“Investment  in  this  area  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  often  scorned  by  my 
friends  in  the  weekly  business.” 

Stanford  maintains  that  the 
.scheduling  of  work  can  also  spell 
the  difference  between  success 
and  disaster.  And  that  it  re¬ 
quired  intimate  daily  contact  and 
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knowl(*dge  of  the  capacities  of 
men  and  machines. 

“It  took  us  nearly  10  years 
and  a  great  deal  of  trial  and 
error  to  get  the  right  people  in 
the  right  slots,”  he  relates.  “And 
there  is  always  the  threat  of 
losing  them  to  the  big  daily 
nearby  unless  wages  can  be 
reasonably  competitive.” 


Creati\-ily 


I 


In  discussing  Creativity,  A1 
Stanford  ties  this  Fourth  cri¬ 
terion  up  with  the  shopping 
center  boom.  He  claims  that  with 
retail  trade  moving  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  cost  per  thousand  is 
running  against  the  weekly  in 
local  as  well  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  prospects.  This  would  be 
rough  enough,  he  goes  on,  but 
there  has  in  addition  been  a 
frightening  increase  in  mechan¬ 
ical  costs  which  again  increases 
the  weekly’s  rate  disadvantage. 

“Each  year,”  he  says,  “the 
need  for  higher  ad  rates  is  more 
and  more  imperative.  It  is  a 
deadly  spiral  which  will  call  for 
enormous  technological  insight 
to  deal  with  it,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  dealt  with.  And  it  will  call 
for  great  creativity  in  total  pub¬ 
lishing  strategy.” 

He  points  out  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  per  thousand 
between  the  weekly  and  the 
daily  actually  lies  in  the  fact 
that  with  the  weekly  the  big 
cost — the  cost  of  competition — 
is  spread  over  such  a  narrow 
circulation  base  that  it  must 
come  out  as  a  heavy  load  and 
command  a  high  price.  “The 
work  problem  reduced  to  man 
hours  is  the  same  to  set  a  news¬ 
paper  page — whether  your  print 
5,000  or  500,000  but  the  cost  per 
thousand  is  mighty  different,” 
he  adds.  “This  is  the  core  of  the 
weekly  publisher’s  problems. 

“Any  advertising  medium,  or 
any  business  for  that  matter, 
which  gets  out  of  step  with  its 
big  customers  has  to  do  some 
hard  thinking.  The  weekly  has 
to  offer  larger  circulations  or 
lower  its  composition  cost  dra¬ 
matically  if  this  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  is  to  be  licked.  It  cannot 
be  swept  under  the  rug. 

“I  hear  weekly  proprietors 
'  scoff  at  the  increase  in  scale  for 
ITU  members  in  union  shops 
and  say  it  doesn’t  affect  them, 
the  publishers,  because  they  are 
non-union.  The  competition  for 
labor  is  such  that  the  weeklies 
must  either  pay  a  union  scale  or 
use  non-skilled  labor  to  operate 
increasingly  sophisticated  ma¬ 
chines.  The  latter  choice  may  not 
be  easily  achieved  from  both  a 
capital  investment  and  a  skill 
point  of  view.” 

,  Stanford  says  that  if  the 
weekly  publishers  can’t  change 
the  core  of  a  problem  they  have 
to  change  the  strategy.  This  is 
imperative,  he  adds,  because  the 


essentiality  of  the  community 
weekly  newspaper’s  editorial 
voice  increases  each  day,  even 
more  sharply  than  rising  costs 
and  increasing  problems  of  ad 
sales. 

“One  answer,”  he  concludes, 
“an  answer  that  is  not  at  all  to 
be  laughed  out  of  court,  is  to  let 
the  reader  pay  an  increased 
share  of  this  cost.  The  question 
is:  Will  we  be  forced  to  depart 
from  a  traditional  scheme  where 
the  advertiser  pays  such  a  big 
share  of  our  load  and  we  seek 
a  just  price  for  our  product  from 
the  ultimate  source,  our  reader? 

“If  we  are,  it  could  mean 
weeklies  selling  for  25  cents  in 
the  next  few  years.  It  is  not  so 
weird  an  idea  and  could  well  be 
possible.” 

The  other  direction  he  points 
to  is  attracting  regional  audi¬ 
ences  with  free  circulation  to 


obtain  the  big  numbers  the  big 
advertisers  need.  “Many  are 
trying  this  very  successfully, 
perhaps  initially  egged  on  by 
shopper  competition,”  he  says. 

Pondering  such  problems  leads 
A1  Stanford,  a  man  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wealth  of  experience  in 
newspaper  operations,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fourth  criterion. 
Creativity.  He  calls  it  genuine 
creativity  and  urges  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  to  use 
more  of  it  to  solve  the  problems 
facing  them. 

»  *  * 

EEKLY  SALES 

Centerville,  la. 

Purchase  of  the  weekly  Cory- 
(lon  Timest-Republican  by  the 
Centerville  Daily  lowegian  has 
been  announced  by  Robert  K. 
Beck,  lowegian  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


C.  B.  DePuy,  lowegian  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  appointed  Times- 
Republican  publisher.  The 
weekly  was  published  by  Karl 
LeCompte,  an  Iowa  congressman 
from  1938  to  1958.  It  has  been 
owned  by  Mr.  LeCompte’s  fam¬ 
ily  since  1872. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

Dexter  S.  Burnham,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  a  weekly  newspaper 
serving  the  suburban  Hartford 
towns  of  South  Windsor  and 
East  Windsor,  has  announced 
sale  of  the  newspaper  to  the 
Rockville  Journal,  another  week¬ 
ly,  for  an  undisclosed  sum.  Both 
weeklies  will  continue  to  publish 
their  own  editions. 

The  Inquirer  has  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,500,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  4,000. 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry...than  wet-to-wet 


FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We’ll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 


-CITY. 


logihontcs  fn& 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Curtis  McGee’s  Houston,  Texas 


Bv  Rirk  Frieilnian 


Houston,  Texas,  sometimes  McGee  points  out.  “There’s  the  unusual  angles  that  people  do 
referred  to  as  “The  New  York  University  of  Texas  and  Baylor  not  see  every  day.” 

City  of  the  Southwest,”  has  University  medical  research  Lyndon  Johnson  visits  Hous- 
been  getting  into  print  lately  schools.  We  draw  patients  from  ton  frequently  and  the  Chron- 
in  a  number  of  areas:  Medicine,  all  over  the  world  for  treatment,  icle  coverage  of  these  visits  is 
Space.  Prizefights.  Ljmdon  John-  people  such  as  the  Duke  of  extensive.  In  the  past  five  years, 
son.  These  topics  have  turned  Windsor.  In  terms  of  news  sub-  McGee  has  photographed  both 
it  into  the  news  center  of  the  jects  all  this  is  great  for  a  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
Southwest.  photographer.”  dent  Johnson. 

We  asked  Curtis  McGee,  a  top-  The  NASA  Space  Center  in  “I  have  tried  to  photograph 
notch  newspaper  photographer  Houston  has  attracted  strong  both  honestly,”  he  relates, 
there,  what  it’s  like  working  in  local  and  national  interest.  Ac-  “When  covering  news,  I  am 
the  growing  city  of  Houston  cording  to  McGee,  the  Astro-  neither  judge  nor  jury  but 
with  its  frequent  news  breaks,  nauts,  who  live  in  Houston,  are  shooting  the  event  as  it  happens 
He  answered:  “Houston  has  treated  there  as  average  people  to  give  the  public  an  honest  re- 
many  advantages  for  the  news  and  not  celebrities.  But  the  port.  I  prefer  to  have  enough 
l)hotographer  to  gain  experience  Chronicle  giv'es  extensive  cover-  information  so  I  can  photograph 
and  knowledge.  Presidential  and  age  to  Egress  tests,  manned  events  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
other  celebrities  visit  here,  space  flights  and  Astronaut 

There’s  a  wide  variety  of  sports  homecomings  after  such  major  wesieni  Iohii 

activities,  NASA,  the  perform-  flights.  Houston,  even  though  a  big- 

ing  arts.  And  of  course,  there  s  The  Astro  Dome,  famed  time  city  in  the  true  metropoli- 

the  growth  of  Houston  as  a  covered  stadium,  has  also  at-  tan  sense,  still  retains  its  west- 

nietropolitan  city.  tracted  world-wide  attention  as  prn  flavor.  Western  attire  is  not 

\aii  •>  h  >ri  ^  facility  for  sports,  conventions  uncommon  on  the  downtown 

and  exhibitions,  including  the  streets  of  Houston.  Large 
McGee,  27,  speaks  from  a  life-  last  two  Cassius  Clay  heavy-  ranches  surround  the  city.  This 
long  acquaintance  with  Houston,  weight  title  defenses.  flavor  frequently  presents  Mc- 

A  native  of  the  city,  he  went  McGee  points  out  that  Hous-  gge  with  photo  assignments, 

through  grade  and  high  school  ton  has  a  major  league  baseball  covering  such  things  as  the  an- 
there,  then  on  to  the  University  team,  a  pro  football  team,  two  nual  rodeo  and  fat  stock  shows  people  and  the  largest  city  in 
of  Houston  where  he  majored  in  college  football  teams,  a  pro  ^^d  the  trail  rides  from  nearby  Texas.  And  the  police  extend 
photojournalism  and  English,  hockey  team,  track,  polo,  bull  towns  to  Houston  (rides  in  good  cooperation  to  the  press. 
He’s  been  with  the  //ousfow  fights,  boat  shows,  horse  shows,  which  people  relive  the  days  of  “In  covering  general  news 

Chronicle  eight  years,  the  last  and  a  top-ranked  college  basket-  horseback  and  covered  wagon),  such  as  a  fire  or  murder,  I  trj’ 

five  as  a  photographer,  is  mar-  ball  team.  Houston  also  has  the  prob-  to  show  what  happened  and  its 

ried  and  raising  four  children  in  “In  covering  sports,”  McGee  lems  that  come  with  the  mush-  cause.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  work 

this  booming  Texas  town.  explains,  “I  try  to  use  the  long-  rooming  growth  of  a  large,  met-  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 

“We’ve  some  noted  surgeons  est  lens  possible  to  let  the  ropolitan  city,  among  them  crime  police  and  fire  departments.  In 
down  here  such  as  Dr.  M.  E.  players  stand  out  from  the  back-  and  the  friction  of  integration,  covering  less  exciting  news  such 
DeBakey,  in  heart  research,”  ground.  .\nd  I  enjoy  shooting  both  of  which  make  for  news  as  conventions,  I  try  to  capture 

photo  assignments.  the  feeling  of  a  speaker  through 

“There’s  a  very  high  crime  good  facial  expressions  or  re¬ 
rate  here,”  McGee  explains,  actions  from  his  listeners.” 


INTEGRATION:  "Thi»  picture 
was  made  during  a  five-mile 
march  on  the  Houston  School 
Board.  I  wanted  to  capture  the 
emotional  feelings  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  marching." 


THE  OLD  SOUTHWEST:  "This  picture  is  one  of  a  series  shot  when  13 
cows  accidentally  got  loose  in  downtown  Houston.  I  captured  the 
feeling  of  disorder  and  surprise  of  white  collar  workers  who  had  their 
morning  routine  interrupted." 


LBJ:  "President  Johnson  embracing  Albert  Thomas  during  LBJ's 
1964  Presidential  campaign  in  Houston.  I  tried  to  show  a 
politician  politicking  during  his  campaign." 
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McGei'  points  out  that  deseg- 
regration  of  schools  and  other 
facilities  have  been  accepted  in 
Houston.  Civil  Rights  marching 
and  demonstrations  have  been 
few  in  number  and  there’s  been 
a  willingness  on  both  sides  to 
talk  and  come  to  agreements. 

“This  has  saved  the  city  many 
a  problem,”  he  goes  on. 
‘‘Tempers  rise  at  times  but  as  a 
whole  stay  at  a  pretty  level 
keel.” 

McGee’s  assignments  range 
over  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
above  topics.  General  news, 
sports,  major  events,  an  occa¬ 
sional  out-of-town  assignment. 
He  is  prepared  to  cover  any- 
*  thing  in  a  given  day  from  a  tea, 
fashions,  a  wreck  or  a  fire  to  a 
small  child  and  a  cat. 

“As  a  news  photographer  on 
an  afternoon  paper  with  four 
deadlines  a  day,”  he  says,  “it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  find  out  that 
the  best  picture  in  the  world  is 
considered  useless  if  you  miss 
the  deadline.” 

Good  Equipment 

McGee  credits  the  availability 
of  equipment  as  a  prime  factor 
in  his  being  able  to  photograph 
any  situation.  The  Chronicle 
pays  half  the  cost  and  he  pays 
half  the  cost.  “This  policy,”  he 
says,  “plus  the  company’s  pool 
equipment,  enables  me  to  have 
the  best  at  my  disposal.” 

,  None  of  the  photo  staffers  on 
the  Chronicle  have  a  choice  of 
assignments;  the  assignments 
are  divided  up  among  them.  Mc¬ 
Gee  claims  that  because  of  this 


situation  competition  among  the 
staff  is  more  keen  than  any  one 
there  will  admit. 

“Everyone  is  constantly  check¬ 
ing  the  other  man’s  work,”  he 
says.  “Constructive  criticism  is 
usually  given  in  a  joking,  need¬ 
ling  way  that  frequently  sinks 
in  and  makes  you  try  harder.” 

Some  results  of  Curtis  Mc¬ 
Gee’s  trying  harder  are  shown 
on  these  two  pages.  The  com¬ 
ments  under  the  pictures  are  his. 

4c 

F  STOPS 

A  Milton  Freier  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  has  been 
established  by  Kappa  Alpha  Mu, 
honorary  fraternity  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  affiliate  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Contributions  may  be  made 
to:  Professor  Clifton  C.  Edom, 
University  of  Missouri,  ‘27a 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  65201. 

Cash  awards  totaling  $2,500 
will  be  presented  this  year  to  16 
winners  in  the  10th  annual 
photographic  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  California  Press 
Photographers  Association.  The 
prize  total  has  been  more  than 
doubled  over  last  year’s  contest. 
In  addition  to  cash  awards  to 
photo  print  entries,  CPPA  will 
cite  one  newspaper  for  best  use 
of  photographs. 


SPORTS:  "Cassius  Clay  floors  Cleveland  Williams  for  fhe  last  time  in 
their  title  fight  of  Nov.  14,  1966.  This  was  one  of  a  series  of  shots  in  a 
,  sequence  showing  the  knockdown  blow." 


MEDICINE:  "This  shot  was  taken  of  Dr.  Albert 
Sabin  as  he  spoke  to  the  Harris  County  Medical 
Society.  I  wanted  to  relate  his  medical  ac¬ 
complishments  with  a  picture  instead  of  words." 


SPACE:  "The  late  Edward  White  and  James  McDivitt,  being  greeted  by  family  and  friends  after 
their  space  flight  of  June  10,  1965.  The  object  of  this  picture  was  to  show  just  that— their  return 

home." 
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CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Recruitment 
Booklet  Goes  Out 


As  part  of  the  drive  to  counter 
problems  of  newspaperboy 
“turnover,”  435,000  copies  of  a 
new  comic-style  carrier  recruit¬ 
ment  booklet  are  being  sent  by 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  to  107 
members  who  underwrote  the 
cost  of  its  creation. 

“There’s  been  such  a  lot  of 
talk  about  turnover,”  said  Vin¬ 
cent  Bordash,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Neu'sday  and 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  recruit¬ 
ment  booklet  committee,  “now, 
ICMA  has  done  something  about 
it.  We’ve  printed  close  to  a  half¬ 
million  of  these  16-page,  4-color 
booklets  for  members  to  dis¬ 
tribute  at  schools,  churches, 
YMCA’s  scouts,  PTAs  or  any¬ 
where  that  parents  and  boys 
congregate.  It  should  greatly 
step  up  the  flow  of  newspaper- 
boy  applicants.” 

With  the  permission  of  Grit, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Bordash’s 
committee  of  seven  circulators 
revised  and  adapted  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  a  booklet  similar  to  one 
used  by  that  newspaper  for  the 


CANT  BEAT  LINKRULE 
SAYS  CHARLES  HAUSER 

Executive  News  Editor 
Greensboro,  N.C.  Record, 
Greensboro  Daily  News 

"From  the  first  day  I  was  handed  a 
Linkrule  and  given  a  one-minute  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  to  use  it,  I  have 
never  used  any  other  system  to  scale 
pictures.  And  I  have  equipped  all  of 
my  desk  people  with  their  own  Link- 
rules.  Anybody  still  struggling  with  a 
slide  rule  or  any  of  the  other  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  scaling  pictures 
is  strictly  in  the  horse-and-buggy  age. 
I  don't  believe  anything  will  ever 
come  along  that  can  beat  this  handy 
little  device  for  speed,  accuracy  or 
simplicity  of  operation." 

The  LINKRULE  picture  scaler  is  a 
sturdy  all-metal  stretchable  linkage 
that  is  marked  like  a  ruler.  When 
stretched,  all  the  ruler  markings  re¬ 
duce  or  enlarge  uniformly.  Just  stretch 
the  LINKRULE  across  a  picture  to  the 
desired  size  and  the  measursements 
you  read  ore  the  final  reproduction 


LINKRULE  CO. 

Box  34669  L.A.,  Calif. 


past  six  years. 

Copy  in  the  booklet  explains 
step  by  step  how  to  apply  for  a 
route.  Panels  on  the  front  and 
bark  cover  permit  imprinting  of 
local  newspaper  names  and 
addre.sses.  A  route  application 
blank  appears  on  the  back  cover. 

Many  newspapers  ordering 
copies  have  customized  imprint¬ 
ing  on  front  and  back  covers 
and  on  the  center-spread. 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS  ADVICE 

Business  leaders  will  offer 
practical  sales  advice  to  news- 
paperboys  in  the  second  edition 
of  a  booklet,  “The  Boy  with  the 
World  on  a  String.” 

Among  those  who  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  newspaperboy  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  as 
a  “little  merchant”  are:  Edward 
S.  Donnell,  president,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward;  Henry'  J.  Kaiser, 
chairman,  Kaiser  Industries; 
Richard  S.  Reynolds  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man,  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
James  A.  Farley,  chalnnan, 
Coca-Cola  Export  Coriwration, 
and  Elisha  Gray  II,  chairman. 
Whirlpool  Corporation. 

“Almost  to  a  man  these  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  suggest  how  news- 
paperboys  can  make  the  free 
enterprise  system  work  for 
them,  thus  preseiwing  it  for 
others.”  said  John  S.  Shank  of 
Day’ton  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
Chairman  of  the  ICMA  News¬ 
paperboy  Training  Committee, 
under  whose  direction  the  book¬ 
let  is  being  prepared.  “Also, 
they  are  in  agreement  that  the 
practical  business  training 
which  a  boy  receives  far  out¬ 
weighs  the  cash  profit  which  he 
makes.” 

This,  Shank  stated,  is  a  new 
second  edition  of  a  booklet 
which  was  first  offered  circula¬ 
tion  managers  two  years  ago. 
The  original  edition  sold  more 
than  100,000  copies. 

Features  of  the  booklet  are 
selected  from  “Chats  with  Mom 
and  Dad,”  the  monthly  news¬ 
letter  for  the  parents  of  news- 
paperboys  which  is  produced 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
ICMA  and  ANPA. 

Shank  listed  a  number  of 
uses  for  the  booklet:  recruiting, 
new  boy  indoctrination,  re¬ 
fresher  cour.se  in  sales  training, 
and  as  a  public  relations  tool  to 
be  used  with  school,  community, 
and  legislative  leaders. 

The  booklet  is  16  pages,  size 
8’ 2"  X  11",  and  is  printed  in  two 
colors. 


The  press  run  for  the  second 
edition  will  be  based  on  actual 
orders.  No  inventory  of  the 
booklet  will  be  held.  The  cost  is 
lOf  per  copy,  plus  shipping  and 
handling  charges. 

Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to 
John  S.  Shank,  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45402. 

*  *  * 

PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Jeremiah  J.  Kelleher,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  since  1945,  retired  Jan.  7. 

Publisher  James  H.  Ottaway 
Jr.  announced  that  Armand 
CouTU,  city  circulation  super¬ 
visor,  who  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  1953,  would 
take  over  as  acting  circulation 
director. 

Kelleher,  61,  won  12  awards 
from  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association 
during  his  23  years  with  the 
paper.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  New  England  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  a 
campaign  which  culminated  in 
1951,  when  the  Post  Office  issued 
a  stamp  honoring  the  News¬ 
paperboy. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Dallman,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Okla- 
lutman  and  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  circulation 
director  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Helge  Holm,  circu¬ 
lation  director. 

Dallman  joined  the  company 
in  May,  1957,  from  Minneapolis. 
He  has  served  as  zone  manager, 
agency  manager,  assistant  coun¬ 
try  manager  and  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  V.  Aiello  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  circulator  of  the 
Chieago  Daily  News  and  War¬ 
ren  J.  Buckley  was  named  his 
assistant,  moving  up  from  super¬ 
visor  of  division  managers  in 
the  circulation  department. 
Aiello  had  been  assi^nt  city 
circulator.  He  succeeded  Henry 
A.  Oberheim,  retired. 


Carpets,  Music 
And  Efficiency 
In  New  Building 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Lockport  Union  Sun  & 
Journal,  a  newspaper  whose 
predecessors  began  publi.shing 
in  1820,  dedicated  its  new  $1.5 
million  plant  recently. 

More  than  100  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
As.sociation,  headed  by  Fred  W. 
Stein  of  the  Binghamton  Press, 
were  guests  of  Publisher  Peter 
Corson  for  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  one-story  building 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

William  E.  Miller,  the  Lock- 
port  attorney  who  was  the  1964 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  praised  the  Corson 
family  for  their  conduct  of  the 
publishing  business. 

“I’ve  been  called  lots  of  things 
in  newspapers,  but  I  can  say 
that  the  Lockport  newspaper 
always  treated  me  fairly,” 
Miller  said. 

The  plant,  which  has  27,000 
square  feet  of  space,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Lockwood-Greene, 
New  York  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers.  The  rooms  have  a  multi¬ 
colored  design  pattern. 

tlolor  Press 

The  newspaper  is  printed  on 
a  six-unit  Goss  Universal  press 
that  can  run  48  pages  and 
handle  color  work.  It  can  be 
expanded  by  two  more  units  to 
print  up  to  64  pages,  Donald  J. 
Curran,  general  manager,  said. 

The  plant  has  an  automated 
system  that  carries  tape  and 
copy  directly  to  the  composing 
room  and  an  automated  system 
that  moves  newspapers  off  the 
presses  directly  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  room. 

Reporters  and  advertising 
salesmen  have  been  fascinated 
by  their  deep-seated  leather 
chairs,  carpets  in  their  offices 
and  piped-in  music  throughout 
the  plant. 


Citizens  Group  Cites  New  York  City  Papers 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  award  for  a  series  on  the  Sur- 
New  York  Post  will  share  the  rogates  Court.  They  are:  Ed- 
spotlight  at  the  Citizens  Budget  ward  Katcher,  Michael  Berlin, 
Commission  dinner,  March  14,  Joseph  Cotter,  Kenneth  Gross, 
when  each  will  receive  a  gold  Irving  Lieberman,  Larry  Nath-  j 
medal  for  high  civic  service  in  anson,  Marvin  Smilon,  Barry  | 
1966.  Cunningham,  William  Greaves, 

Stories  about  municipal  fi-  Paul  Hoffman,  Leonard  Katz, 
nance  by  Robert  Alden  and  a  Mike  Pearl,  Bernard  Bard, 
report  on  hospital  problems  by  Joseph  Kahn,  and  Jay  Levin. 
Martin  Tolchin  were  cited  by  Special  citations  will  be  given  f 
the  judges  in  making  the  award  to  Mark  Wiesner  and  Michael  | 
to  the  Times.  Azzara  for  their  analysis  of  | 

Fifteen  Post  reporters  were  civic  problems  in  the  Staten  i 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Island  Advance.  I 
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Can  you  make  33X  enlarged  separations  with  your  flat-bed  camera? 


The  Durst  C-184  can.  ‘  Atid  there  is  a  choice  of  process  lenses,  G-1 39,  everything  adds  up  to  less  time  per 

It  is  designed  expressly  for  transparencies.  including  the  famous  Nikon  Apo-Nikkors.  job,  lower  cost  and  better  results.  And  your 

And,  depending  on  lens  focal  length,  it  But  forvertical  operation,  there  is  nochange  flatbed  camera  is  free  for  full-time  re- 


From  35mm 


flected-copy  work. 


Why  not  investigate  how  Durst  can  add  to 
quality,  productivity  and  profit  in  your  op¬ 
eration.  Write  for  8-page  brochure  "Better 
Separations— Easier  and  Faster." 


in  accustomed  procedure,  just  speeded 
up  and  simplified.  Exposures  are  appre¬ 
ciably  shorter  than  with  flat-bed  cameras, 
and  the  separations,  perceptibly  sharper. 
The  use  of  rotating  lens  turret  and  pull-out, 
drawer-type  condensers  makes  it  a  snap  to 
switch  from  one  transparency  size  to  an¬ 
other.  Moreover,  the  C-184  occu- 
pies  only  36x42"  of  floor  space. 

Whether  it's  the  G-1 84  or  its 
5x7  companion  model,  the 


■  r 

in  one  step?  , 


Durst  (USA)  Inc.  FTP  Division  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  PhotO'-Optical  Indus- 
tries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Braun  Elec- 
trie  Canada  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ont.) 


can  produce  separations  enlarged  33  times 
or  reduced  6-to-1— directly— in  one  step. 

It  is  supplied  with  a  pin-registration  holder 
that  handles  transparencies  from  35mm  to 
8x10.  And  it  is  equipped  with  pin-registra¬ 
tion  vacuum  board  and  punch.  An  op¬ 
tional  system  for  precise  re-registry  and 
scaling  is  also  available. 

The  G-1 84  may  be  obtained  with  any  one 
of  several  light  sources,  including  high- 
intensity  pulse-Xenon  for  direct  screening. 


Automated 
Mailroom  in 
Argentina 

Bvenos  Aires 

With  mid- 1967  as  the  project 
completion  date  for  the  opening 
of  its  new  plant,  ‘La  Nacion’ 
will  soon  begin  installation  of 
new  equipment,  including  a  Sta- 
Hi  systems  mailroom  program 
for  the  complete  automation  of 
the  bundle  counting  and  stacking 
operation. 

Four  Sta-Hi-  Pietro  Stack 
Masters  will  be  equipped  wdth 
high  pressure  squeeze  rollers  for 
maximum  tightness  in  the  fold 
of  the  newspaper  as  it  enters 
the  stacker.  Other  accessories 
will  include  alternate  bi-direc¬ 
tional  bundle  feed  with  powered 
outfeed  conveyors  and  a  spray 
marking  system  for  automatic 
marking  of  bundles  in  incre¬ 
ments  of  10, 15,  20  or  25  papers. 

Variable  bundle  counts,  to 
meet  specific  draw  requirements, 
will  be  achieved  automatically 
through  the  use  of  a  Sta-Hi 
Program  Control  System  772A 
coupled  to  one  of  the  Metro 
Stack /Masters. 

Variable  Bundles 

The  particular  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  to  be  installed  by  La  Nacion 
will  incorporate  a  keyboard  for 
the  manual  input  of  draw  infor¬ 
mation  for  programming  the 
Stack/Master  to  produce  vari¬ 
able  count  bundles  in  accordance 
with  individual  distribution  or¬ 
ders. 

An  important  feature  of  this 
manual  system  is  that  the  key¬ 
board  input  is  the  exact  number 
of  papers  desired  . . .  not  a  coded 
number.  The  input,  in  actual 
numbers  of  papers  required  for 
each  bundle,  is  immediately  dis¬ 
played  on  a  board  for  quick  veri¬ 
fication  and  allowing  adequate 
time  for  correction  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  operator  error. 

In  addition  to  the  Sta-Hi  auto¬ 
mated  mailroom  equipment.  La 
Nacion  will  install  a  Sta-Hi 
Newspaper  Color  Register  Sys¬ 
tem  for  maintenance  of  precise 
ROP  color  register  from  color 
copy  to  ready-to-cast  color  mats. 
As  an  important  part  in  their 
color  register  program,  they 
have  also  ordered  two  Humitec- 
tor  units  for  installation  on  Sta- 
Hi  Master  Formers  now  in  their 
plant.  Equipped  with  these  mois¬ 
ture  sensing  electronic  units,  the 
Master  Former  will  automati¬ 
cally  process  mats  to  the  exact 
degree  of  dryness  for  proper 
casting.  All  mats  will  be  uni¬ 
formly  processed  for  precise 
maintenance  of  register  in  every 
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A  ROMANTIC  BIT  of  news  communication  history  was  pulled  out  of 
United  Press  International  headquarters  recently.  Western  Union 
removed  the  last  dot-and-dash  Morse  keys  in  use  in  the  UPl  domestic 
system.  MICHAEL  SILVERBERG,  manager-supervisor  of  the  UPl 
Western  Union  office,  watched  while  workmen  took  out  five  Morse- 
code  keys  and  sounders  and  the  ancient  table  that  housed  them. 

Teleprinters  that  automatically  type  out  news  began  replacing  the 
manned  Morse  sending  and  receiving  equipment  years  ago.  The  sets 
removed  had  been  used  up  to  two  years  ago  to  take  in  news  of 
fights  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

They  were  believed  to  be  part  of  the  same  equipment  installed 
by  Western  Union  in  the  New  York  office  when  the  United  Press 
was  founded  in  1907. 

Silverberg  began  copying  fights  by  Morse  in  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  the  old  World  Building  37  years  ago.  Watching  the  keys 
go,  Mike  had  memories  of  sitting  among  8  or  10  operators,  each 
with  an  ear  tuned  to  a  clacking  sounder — which  usually  had  a 
tobacco  can  affixed  for  added  volume — pounding  a  typewriter  at 
60  words  a  minute  on  big  news  breaks. 


set  of  color  mats  and  from  one 
set  to  another. 

Two  Sta-Hi  Power  Lift  Form 
Files  are  also  included  in  the 
complete  order  for  production 
machinery.  These  compact  units 
provide  the  means  for  storing 
16  full  page  newspaper  forms 
each  in  a  vertical  filing  system 
occupying  only  seven  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Hydraulic 
pow'er  raises  or  lowers  the  filing 
housing  enabling  all  form  trans¬ 
fers,  in  or  out  of  any  of  the  16 
trays,  at  a  comfortable,  effi¬ 
cient  truck-high  level. 

Already  delivered  and  await¬ 
ing  installation  are  two  Sta-Hi 
Master  Routers  for  the  fast,  pre¬ 
cision  routing  of  curved  stereo¬ 
type  plates. 


Managers  Named 
In  Ad  Department 

London,  Ont. 

Three  appointments  have  been 
announced  by  Charles  G.  Fenn, 
marketing  manager,  London 
Free  Press.  P.  Gleeson  Healey 
has  been  named  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  G.  W.  Davies, 
promotion  manager;  and  Doug¬ 
las  J.  Arbuckle,  national  sales 
supervisor,  display  advertising 
department. 


Llaca  Will  Manage 
Papers  in  Panama 

Panama 

Mrs.  Rosario  Arias  de  Galindo, 
president,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Enrique  Llaca  as 
general  manager  of  Panama 
American  Press  Inc.,  in  substi¬ 
tution  of  Luis  Alberto  Palacio, 
who  resigned  Dec.  31. 

Panama  American  Press  pub¬ 
lishes  the  afternoon  English- 
language  Panama  American,  the 
afternoon  Spanish-language  El 
Panama  America  and  the  noon 
tabloid  Expreso. 

Llaca,  a  Cuban  national,  was 
general  manager  of  Havana’s 
Diario  de  la  Marina.  More  re¬ 
cently  he  had  been  Miami  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Llaca  w'ill  also  be  general 
manager  of  the  morning  tabloid 
Critica,  the  largest-circulation 
Spanish-language  daily  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  Critica  is  published  by  Dr. 
Gilbert©  Arias,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Galindo. 

Escolastico  Calvo  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  morning  tab¬ 
loid  La  Prensa,  in  substitution 
of  Mario  Velasquez,  who  will 
dedicate  full  time  to  TVS  as 
news  editor.  Calvo  is  a  former 
president  of  Panama’s  News¬ 
papermen  Guild. 


‘Fully  Remote’ 
Facility  Used 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Fully  remote  and  speedier 
typesetting  has  been  provided 
the  Oakland  Tribune  with  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puter  equipped  with  special  con¬ 
trols  developed  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  plant,  according  to  John 
Leyland,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man. 

The  newly-installed  computer 
is  expected  to  prove  three  times 
faster  than  the  Tribune’s  pre¬ 
vious  machine,  an  IBM  1620, 
Leyland  .said. 

The  use  of  a  computer  “re¬ 
setter  control”  developed  by  Art 
Nunes,  Tribune  electrician,  pro¬ 
vides  totally  remote  operation, 
.said  Leyland. 

“The  computer  located  in  the 
data  processing  department  on 
the  sixth  floor  can  be  completely 
reprogrammed  from  the  third 
floor  composing  room,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  addition  to  the  resetter 
control,  the  Tribune  has  an 
automatic  “pow’er-off”  devised 
by  Nunes,  By  modifying  the 
punch  circuitry,  Nunes  made 
possible  a  switch  by  which  the 
IBM  1130  turns  the  punches 
on  automatically.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  continuous 
running  of  the  punches. 

The  system  indents,  quads, 
takes  punched  input  tape,  elec¬ 
tronically  reads  the  tape  and 
re-spaces  it  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  count,  the  Tribune  re¬ 
ported.  It  also  will  hyphenate 
words  and  justify  lines  to  many 
column  widths  and  to  various 
desired  formats. 

La.st  minute  news  is  gone  to 
the  press  almost  as  soon  as  it 
happens,  the  Tribune  advised. 
Coded  instructions  and  content 
prepared  by  an  operator  on  the 
TTS  keyboard  are  fed  as  un¬ 
justified  input  tape  to  the  com¬ 
puter.  Justified  tape  is  then 
produced  with  desired  column 
width  and  size  for  setting  on 
the  linecaster. 


Newspaper  Ad  Service 
For  Commercial  Banks 

A  year  ’round  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  service  for  commercial 
banks  is  announced  by  Metro 
Associated  Services. 

Metro’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Emanuel  Shapiro,  said  it 
will  be  issued  quarterly  and  will 
be  geared  to  currently  important 
account-building  trends.  Mats  or 
reproduction  proofs  will  be 
furnished. 

Each  quarterly  issue  will  con¬ 
tain  two  timely  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  each  geared  to  a  specific 
theme. 
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Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  Plan  Dying 


Burkittsville,  Md. 

Several  hundred  newspaper¬ 
men  and  public  officials  gathered 
on  a  Civil  War  battle  site  on 
South  Mountain  here,  Sept.  13, 
1962,  and  heard  Millard  J. 
Tawes,  then  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land  declare: 

“As  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
newspaper  winters  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  a  project  I  have  cher¬ 
ished  and  nurtured  for  a  long 
time.” 

The  objective:  a  monument 
to  the  free  press  and  “a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  valiant  men  and 
women  who  have  sustained  it.” 

A  few  days  later,  an  edito¬ 
rial  in  the  Sun  of  Baltimore 
asked:  “Hall  of  What  Fame?” 

And  Governor  Tawes  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  if  the 
newspapers  were  not  united  for 
the  project,  why  should  he 
stick  his  neck  out  for  criticism. 

The  National  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Fame  apparently  died  before 
it  was  beyond  the  drawing  board 
and  gubernatorial  proclamation 
stage. 

But  in  recent  weeks  talks  of 
reviving  the  project  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  at  Gathland,  where  there 
is  now  a  monument  to  war  cor¬ 
respondents  ....  reporters  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  time  of  Joshua 


.  .  .  erected  by  George  Alfred 
Townsend,  a  reporter  and  nov¬ 
elist. 

At  the  1962  ceremonies,  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation  unveiled  an  architect’s 
plan  for  a  combination  Newspa¬ 
per  Hall  of  Fame,  cyclorama  of 
highlights  in  the  history  of 
journalism  and  a  huge  globe  on 
which  nations  with  an  unham¬ 
pered  press  would  glow  at  night 
with  light  through  a  plastic 
coating,  and  those  with  a  fet¬ 
tered  press  would  be  blacked 
out.  (E&P,  Sept.  22,  1962). 

The  cost  was  estimated  at  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  Sun  questioned  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  spending  so  much 
money  on  a  journalistic  hall  of 
fame  which,  it  suspected,  was 
intended  as  a  tourist  attraction 
....  with  a  questionable  power 
of  attraction. 

But  Gathland,  the  estate 
which  Townsend  built  on  the 
ridge  where  he  watched  some  of 
the  Civil  War  action  in  the  area 
of  Antietam,  already  is  a  Mary¬ 
land  State  Park  and  the  War 
Correspondents  Monument  is  the 
feature  of  a  small  Federal  Park 
inside  the  State  park. 


Unofficial  talk  in  the  Mary¬ 
land-Delaware  Press  Association 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
newly  inaugurated  Governor, 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  reviving  the  project; 
that  perhaps  now  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  state  might  be  united 
in  a  less  costly  but  still  impres¬ 
sive  monument  to  a  free  press. 

Philip  Thompson,  of  the 
Stromberg  Papers  and  president 
of  M-DPA,  said  he  was  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  survey  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  Then  too,  there  is  the 
possibility  it  might  be  eligible 
for  Federal  funds. 

Herbert  Thompson,  Associated 
Press  legislative  correspondent 
in  Annapolis  until  he  became 
Governor  Agnew’s  press  secre¬ 
tary,  said  the  topic  had  not  been 
raised  with  the  new  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  but  that  he  probably 
would  be  an  attentive  listener 
to  any  proposals  along  that  line. 

Miss  Mary-Carter  Roberts, 
writer  in  the  tourist  division  of 
the  Maryland  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  proponent 
of  a  monument  at  Gathland  for 
years.  In  fact,  she  was  working 
on  the  idea  when  she  found  in 
1940  that  the  late  Henry  W.  Her¬ 


man  III,  who  was  working  for 
the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post  and 
News,  was  promoting  such  a 
project.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  a  Frederick 
County  citizens  group  purchased 
the  105-acre  tract,  did  much  to 
restore  the  crumbling  Gathland 
mansion  and  associated  build¬ 
ings  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  a 
park. 

Active  in  promoting  the  pro¬ 
ject  five  years  ago  were  George 
Rash,  of  the  Hagerstovm  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail,  and  George  B. 
Delaplaine  Jr.,  of  the  Frederick 
News  and  Post. 

Rash  said  a  collapse  of  com¬ 
mittee  work  and  the  editorial 
criticism  in  Baltimore  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame  idea. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Miss 
Roberts,  Townsend’s  Monument 
is  crumbling  and  some  of  the 
more  historic  inscriptions  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  lack  of 
attention. 

Asked  the  other  day  if  he  was 
still  against  a  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Fame,  Price  Day,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Sunpapers,  said  he 
was.  He  said  it  seemed  rather 
silly;  who  would  be  in  it?  Who 
would  say  who  would  be  in  it? 
He  was  not  against  halls  of 
fame  as  such;  just  against  a 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 


§  _  HE  MEVER 
/X/\/\  GETS  my 

mms  RIGHT. 


/ 


IT  HAPPENS  TO 

the  best  of  us. 
SOmE  TimE  OR 
ANOTHER  lA^E 
ALL  GET  NAmES 
UURONG -CONFUSE 
THEm  OR 
miSUSE  THEm- 
ANO  THEREIN 
LIES  SOmETHING 
OF  A  PROBLEm. 


ESPECIALLY 
UUHEN  PEOPLE 
USE  OUR 
TRADE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR 
OR  CAT  TO 
DESCRIBE  ALL 
mANUFACTURERS' 
TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


YOU  SEE,  CATERPILLAR® 
AND  CAT®  ARE 
REALLY  REGISTERED 
TRAOEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS*  \fJB  mAKE. 
THESE  INCLUDE 
IWHEEL  AS  VAIELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHINES. 


IF  YOUR  NAmE  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  FUmBLED, 
\A;E  think  YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP  IN 
CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEmARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 
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CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


SYNDICATES 


Two  Daily  Strips 
Begin  Sunday  Pages 

Two  successful  daily  comic 
strips  distributed  by  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  soon  will  re¬ 
lease  four-color  Sunday  comic 
pages,  available  in  one-half  and  j.  (Griz)  Griswold,  syndi- 
one-third  standard,  full  tabloid  cated  cartoonist  who  lives  in 
and  one-half  tabloid  sizes.  Seattle,  has  been  elected  com- 

“PlXies”  by  Jack  Wohl,  pic-  mander  of  the  Department  of 
tures  of  letters,  numbers,  shapes  Washington  (State),  Retreads, 
and  things  acting  and  talking  Inc.,  an  organization  of  veterans 
like  people,  adds  a  Sunday  page  ^ho  served  in  both  World  Wars. 
March  5. 

“Eb  and  Flo”  by  Paul  Sellers, 

reflecting  the  ups  and  downs  of  Fans  of  the  comic  strip, 
married  life,  adds  a  Sunday  “Tumbleweeds,”  rallied  to  save 
page  i-elease  May  14.  a  cancellation  of  the  feature  by 

the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Robert  Hollingsworth,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  the  newspaper 
received  several  hundred  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers — most  of 
them  teenagers  and  college  stu¬ 
dents- — when  he  dropped  the  fea¬ 
ture  to  make  room  for  a  new 
strip.  Hollingsworth  wdred  to 
Lewis  Little,  editor-manager  of 
the  Lew  Little  Syndicate:  “I 
surrender.  Tumbleweeds  fans 
are  on  the  war  path — with  guns, 
bows  and  arrows,  loud  voices 
and  all  running  in  this  direction. 
I  think  they  are  looking  for  my 
scalp.  Please  reinstate  ‘Tumble- 
weeds’  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.” 


yndicate 

entences 


Two  Comics  Make 
Spring  Stage  Shows 

Two  fans  of  the  “Peanuts” 
comic  .strip,  Arthur  Whitelaw 
and  Gene  Persson,  will  produce 
a  musical  based  on  the  strip, 
under  title  of  “You’re  A  Good 
Man.  Charlie  Brown,”  March  7 
at  Theater  80  St.  Mark’s  Place, 
in  East  Village,  New  York.  The 
M-G-M  album,  with  same  title 
as  the  play,  is  the  basis  for  the 
musical,  w'hich  will  have  just  the 
six  characters  —  with  Snoopy 
the  dog  played  by  a  human. 
Charles  M.  Schultz’  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  comic  strip  ap¬ 
pears  in  700  new'spapers. 

“Alley  Oop,”  the  well-time- 
traveled  caveman,  will  make  his 
Broadway  debut  this  spring  in 
a  musical  comedy  produced  by 
David  Sheldon.  The  show  is  set 
in  the  prehistoric  “Bone  Age” 
and  w’ill  bring  a  dinosaur  to 
Broadway.  There  w’ill  be  10 
principals.  V.  T.  Hamlin’s  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
comic  strip  appears  in  881  news¬ 
papers. 


FINNISH  ADMIRER — Miss  Kirkka-Liisa  Eskolin,  a  writer  for  the 
Finnish  magazine  Seura,  interviews  Al  Smith,  cartoonist  of  "Mutt 
and  Jeff.”  She  told  him  his  Bell-McClure  Syndicate  cartoon,  which 
appears  in  her  magazine  with  the  characters,  who  sometimes  speak 
atrocious  English  in  this  country,  speaking  perfect  Finnish  there,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  comics  in  all  of  Finland.  The  strip  is 
called  "MattI  Maino  ja  Jussi  Juonio"  in  Finland. 


Al  Smith,  “Mutt  and  Jeff” 
cartoonist  and  treasurer  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society, 
advised  cartoonists:  “Don’t 
throw  away  your  old  or  new 
cartoons  and  comic  strips.  They 
are  valuable  and  will  become 
more  so  in  time.  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  cartoon  col¬ 
lections  and  collectors  are  pay¬ 
ing  good  prices  for  comics  and 
cartoons.” 


YOU  USED  TO 
ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW 
YOU  ROB  BANKS? 


YOUR  E&P 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RAN  OUT. 


Gunther  Writes  Barney  Glazer’s  motion  pic- 

On  South  America  ture  and  television  coverage  and 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  record  reviews  started  in  the 

■  GunthCT  s  eighth  “In-  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Daily  Bulk- 

side  ^  scale  inside  jjg  -(yj-ite  a  movie 

study  of  South  America,  is  the  column  and  a  separate  television 
February  serial  selection  of  column  each  week  in  the  Boston 
Timely  Books,  book  serial  serv-  (Mass.)  Sunday  Herald,  start- 
ice  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  Feb.  19.  His  columns  appear 
York  News  Syndicate.  in  ^ther  dailies,  including  the 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para-  Daily  Tribune  and  the  Long- 
guay,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal. 

Venezuela  are  the  10  countries  por  six  years  he  has  written  a 
Gunther  treats  of  in  full.  During  hj.fi  equipment  column  each 
more  than  a  year  of  research  Saturday  for  the  Buffalo 
and  travel  Gunther  interviewed  (jj.  Y.)  News  and  he  has  con- 
722  people  in  all— shopkeepers,  tributed  to  the  North  American 
peasants,  landowners,  agitators.  Newspaper  Alliance  and  motion 
officeholders.  Presidents.  The  re-  picture  magazines.  One  Buffalo 
suit  is  an  eye-opening  report  on  News  column  on  hi-fi  drew  close 
the  majesty  and  the  misery  of  a  to  1,000  queries.  Glazer,  for- 
great  continent.  merly  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

“Inside  South  America”  has  Chronicle  for  six  years,  dis- 
been  prepared  for  newspaper  tributes  his  columns  through 
use  in  12  installments  for  release  Twentieth  Century  News  Syndi- 
Feb.  19.  cate. 
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SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


SYNOICATES 


Journalism  Professor 
Writes  Lenten  Series 

John  J.  Stewart,  editor  of 
publications  and  professor  of 
journalism  at  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ogden,  has  written  a 
Lenten  series  of  12  installments 
on  “The  Story  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion”  for  newspapers. 

Stewart  is  a  former  United 
Press  correspondent  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  re¬ 
ligion. 

Each  installment  is  illustrated 
by  a  drawing  by  Everett  C. 
Thorpe,  professor  of  art  at  Utah 
State  University.  The  series  is 
distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tiibune  Syndicate. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


Self  Defense  Series 
Ready  for  Papers 

The  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  on  March  6  begins  releasing 
10  installments  from  the  book 
“How  To  Defend  Yourself,  Your 
Family  and  Your  Home”  (David 
McKay  Company)  with  photos 
and  line  drawings  from  the 
lx)ok.  The  author  uses  the  pen 
name  of  George  Hunter. 


PRINCE  VALIANT'S  FOSTER  FATHER— Artist  Hal  Foster,  creator 
of  the  King  Features  Syndicate  adventure  strip,  "Prince  Valiant", 
receives  from  King  Hermes  XXVII  the  accolade  making  him  a  knight 
of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  in  one  of  the  colorful  ceremonies 
marking  Mardi  Gras  week  in  New  Orleans.  Sir  Hal  is  dubbed  by 
King  Hermes  XXVII  at  the  ball  which  followed  the  Hermes  Parade, 
the  theme  of  which  was  "Prince  Valiant  Discovers  America." 


Syndicate  Man 
Plays  Dual  Role 


Bob  Lee,  co-creator  of  “Jum¬ 
ble,  That  Scrambled  Word 
Game,”  together  with  Henri 
Arnold,  is  really  Bob  Lieberman, 
senior  editor  and  head  of  the 
promotion  department  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate.  As  such,  he 
keeps  w'atch  over  the  many 
scores  of  comics  and  columns 
that  are  distributed  by  CT- 
NYNS  all  over  the  world. 

“Jumble”  is  said  to  be  the 
most  successful  word  game  since 
the  invention  of  the  modem 
Hal  Foster  and  Mrs.  Foster  jjob  Considine,  Hearst  Head-  crossword  puzzle  around  World 
attended  the  festivities.  Climax  Une  Service-King  Features  Syn-  War  I.  It  currently  runs  in  al- 

of  the  Ball  in  the  Municipal  dicate  columnist,  will  be  honored  most  300  newspapers. 

Auditorium  was  the  ceremony  in  at  a  “Salute  to  Bob  Considine” 

which  King  Hermes  bestowed  dinner  at  the  New  York  Hilton 

the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  Hotel  March  29.  The  dinner  is 

Foster.  a  benefit  for  the  52  Association  i 

Following  Mardi  Gras,  the  of  New  York,  dedicated  to  re-  I  \mw  I 

cartoonist  and  his  wife  went  to  membering  the  wounded  of  all  i 

Mexico  where  they  are  research-  wars  52  weeks  a  year  and  the 

ing  historical  material  for  a  subscription  is  $52  a  person. 

Prince  Valiant  sequence.  B  B 

Foster,  a  naturalized  citizen  *  I  W 

h':  F'ying  Saucer  Series  I 

has  been  awarded  the  Banshees’  A  six-installment  series  ex-  I 

“Silver  Lady”  and  the  “Reu-  cerpted  from  the  new  book,  | 

ben”,  top  honor  of  the  National  “Flying  Saucers”  ($1),  pub-  B B  1  B1 

Cartoonists’  Society.  lished  by  the  book  division  of  1*11  BB  I  HI  l_ 

•  Look  with  text  and  photos  gath-  Up  1 

T„.  1  c  I  ered  by  United  Press  Interna- 

Taylor  Speaks  tional,  is  Wng  distributed  by 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea-  the  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  will  Eighteen  photos  accompany  the 
be  principal  speaker  at  the  an-  articles. 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


nual  Washington’s  Birthday 
dinner  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the 
Union  Club  in  New  York  City 
on  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Taylor,  former 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  is 
an  hereditary  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Aides  Reply 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


KCRA  (NBC),  agrees  with 
most  others  interviewed:  That 
while  the  press  corps  and  the 
Reagan  people  have  not  gotten 
off  to  a  friendly  start . . .  “things 
will  get  better.  The  present  sit¬ 
uation  won’t  be  tolerated  very 
long.  With  more  experience  and 
time,  the  situation  will  get  bet¬ 
ter.” 

MuiTay  Wesgate,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  Broadcasters  News  (a 
Time-Life  affiliate)  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Freedom  Information 
Committee  of  the  Central  Val¬ 
ley  Committee  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  said  that  Governor  Brown 
“played  it  close  to  the  vest  as 
these  new  people  are  playing  it. 
Things  probably  will  get  bet¬ 
ter.  Reagan  and  his  people  will 
have  to  trust  their  own  people 
as  well  as  the  press.” 


Earl  C.  “Squire”  Behrens, 
political  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  who  has  covered 
the  Sacramento  scene  since  1921, 
feels  that  Reagan’s  difficulties 
with  the  press  “will  work  them¬ 
selves  out  with  time.” 

“Many  department  heads  are 
jittery  .  .  .  many  are  holdovers 
.  .  .  many  others  will  soon  be 
asked  to  leave  or  will  resign.  It 
is  natural  that  early  problems 
should  arise,”  he  noted. 

Rule  Change  Requested 

Behrens,  president  of  the 
Capitol  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  the  group’s  incep¬ 
tion  in  1943,  stated  that  other 
problems  facing  the  press  cov¬ 
ering  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  include  lack  of  park¬ 
ing  facilities,  lack  of  office  space 
for  accredited  reporters  and 
cameramen,  and  the  advisability 
of  a  rule  passed  by  the  80-mem¬ 
ber  Assembly  which  prohibits 
newsmen  from  walking  onto  the 
Assembly  floor  to  interview  leg¬ 
islators.  Previously,  reporters 
could  go  to  the  floor  to  speak 
with  assemblymen  while  the 
house  was  in  session. 

Behrens  said  the  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association  has  asked  the 
Assembly  to  change  its  rule  bar¬ 
ring  reporters  from  the  floor. 

He  would  substitute  the  rul¬ 
ing  with  “the  exception  that 
correspondents  may  approach 
members’  desks  to  ask  a  quick 
question  or  to  request  them  to 
step  outside  the  seating  area  for 
an  interview.  Correspondents 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  at 
members’  desks  for  more  than 
brief  periods.” 

Most  legislators  and  many 
newsmen,  however,  feel  that  the 
Assembly  rule  keeping  reporters 


CAMERA! — Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  presents  one  of  five 
trophies  to  Joseph  B.  RIdder,  right,  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  which  won  five  firsts  in  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  competition. 


from  the  floor  during  sessions 
was  a  wise  one. 

One  correspondent  said  that 
“The  legislators  recently  had 
their  salaries  raised  from  $6,- 
000  to  $16,000  annually.  They 
want  to  professionalize  their 
positions  concurrent  with  their 
new  salaries.  It  did  not  look  pro¬ 
fessional  to  have  reporters  mill¬ 
ing  about,  interviewing  legisla¬ 
tors,  while  the  house  was  in 
session.” 

Walter  J.  Karabian,  28,  Dem¬ 
ocrat  from  Monterey  Park  and 
an  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
$16,000  a-year  Assembly  “pro¬ 
fessionals,”  agrees: 

“I  don’t  think  many  of  us  — 
legislator  and  reporter  alike  — 
feel  it  looked  professional  to 
have  reporters  moving  through 
the  house  while  it  is  in  session. 
If  a  writer  wants  to  speak  with 
one  of  us  he  can  have  a  page 
summon  us  and  we  will  meet 
the  reporter  off  the  floor.  It  is 
only  proper  that  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  be  reserved  for  house 
business,”  he  said. 

Nearly  all  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  questioned  agreed  with 
Karabian  and  felt  that  their  bar¬ 
ring  from  the  floor  constituted 
the  most  unimportant  problem 
they  face  as  the  1967  session  of 
the  California  Legislature  gets 
underway. 

• 

‘Top  ISetcsmaker^  Gives 
Credit  to  Her  Husband 
Fort  Worth 

A  large  crowd  at  the  Press 
Club’s  third  annual  News¬ 
maker’s  Ball  witnessed  the 
naming  of  Mrs.  J.  Lee  Johnson 
III  as  the  Top  Female  News- 


Triple  Winners 
Mark  Awards 

San  Francisco 

Triple  first  place  award  win¬ 
ners  dotted  the  annual  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  awards  in  which  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  col¬ 
lected  five  trophies. 

The  morning  Mercury  received 
firsts  for  general  excellence  and 
for  typography,  the  News  was 
a  top  feature  picture  winner, 
and  the  M-N  was  judged  first 
in  promotion  and  in  women’s 
interest  coverage  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  class. 

The  Redwood  City  Tribune 
won  firsts  for  its  editorial  page, 
youth  coverage  and  for  typogra¬ 
phy  in  its  class.  It  also  received 
a  second  place  award  in  the 
front  page  competition. 

The  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  was  judged  tops 
in  the  front  page,  business  page 
and  special  ^ition  contests. 

Weekly  honors  included  triple 
crowns  for  the  Encinitas  Coast 
Dispatch,  and  the  Pacific  Pali¬ 
sades  Palisadian-Post. 

maker  for  1966.  Her  husband  is 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  services 
range  from  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Texas  board  of 
regents  to  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Art  Council,  said 
without  her  husband’s  devotion 
she  could  not  work  in  so  many 
areas. 


UPI  Links 
With  London 
For  Newsfihn 

Formation  of  a  worldwide 
newsfilm  agency  for  television 
has  been  announced  in  New  York 
and  London. 

United  Press  International, 
pioneer  tv  newsfilm  agency,  and 
Independent  Television  News, 
network  news  program  service 
of  commercial  tv  in  Britain, 
have  formed  a  new  agency  to 
handle  newsfilm  syndicate  serv¬ 
ices.  The  organization  will  be 
called  UPITN. 

Announcement  of  the  plans 
was  made  by  Mims  Thomason, 
president  of  UPI,  and  James 
Coltart,  chairman  of  ITN. 

In  1952,  UPI  launched  the 
first  major  international  tv 
newsfilm  service.  ITN  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1955  as  the  news 
program  service  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  television  network. 

^’orld-wide  Expansion 

Coverage,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  capacities  of  the  two 
organizations  will  be  enlarged 
with  regular  distribution  from 
laboratories  in  New  York,  Lon¬ 
don,  Washington,  Frankfurt, 
Singapore,  and  Tokyo  and  with 
a  special  distribution  from  lab¬ 
oratories  across  the  U.S.,  in 
major  European  capitals  and  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  as  news  de¬ 
velopments  dictate. 

Coltart  will  be  the  chairman 
of  UPITN  and  Thomason  will 
serve  as  president.  Burton  Rein¬ 
hardt,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  UPI  Newsfilm, 
Inc.,  will  be  general  manager 
for  the  new  organization’s  U.S. 
division.  Richard  S.  Clark,  Euro¬ 
pean  editor  of  UPIN,  will  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the 
UPITN  international  division. 

• 

VI  oeslemliek  Leaves 
Houston  Post  Slot 

Houston,  Tex. 

William  J.  Woestendiek  has 
left  his  job  as  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Houston  Post. 
An  announcement  by  William 
P.  Hobby,  Jr.,  executive  editor, 
said  he  had  resigrned  on  Feb.  10. 
Woestendiek  asked  E&P  to  say 
that  he  had  been  discharged.  Mr. 
Hobby’s  statement  said:  “Bill 
Woestendiek  has  made  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  Post 
over  the  past  three  years.  We 
wish  him  every  success  in  the 
future.”  Woestendiek  was  for 
10  years  editorial  director  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
before  joining  the  Post  in  1964. 
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VietNewsmen 


Protest  CMJ 
Jurisdiction 

Saigon 

American  officials  announced 
Feb.  15  that  civilians,  including 
newsmen,  “serving  with  or  ac¬ 
companying”  U.S.  forces  in  i 
Vietnam  come  under  the  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

The  joint  announcement  by 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Haughney,  U.S.  Consul 
Robert  A.  Lewis  and  U.S.  Mis¬ 
sion  spokesman  John  Stuart 
came  during  a  news  conference 
at  the  daily  military  briefing. 

Some  newsmen  argued  at 
length  over  the  statement  that 
Vietnam  “is  not  in  a  formal  ^ 
state  of  war  but  in  a  time  of  j 
war”  and  that  military  police 
can  “apprehend  and  detain” 
any  U.S.  citizen  in  Vietnam. 

One  issue  is  whether  U.S. 
civilians  in  Vietnam  on  private 
business  are  under  U.S.  military 
or  Vietnamese  control  at  all  ' 
times  even  when  not  accompany-  , 
ing  American  forces  in  the  field.  ' 

Haughney  said  “in  the  field 
applies  to  all  of  South  Vietnam” 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ruling. 

There  have  been  frequent 
clashes  —  usually  verbal — be¬ 
tween  newsmen  covering  events 
in  Saigon  and  military  police¬ 
men. 

National  Broadcasting  Com-  ' 
pany  correspondent  Howard 
Tuckner  was  struck  by  a  U.S.  | 
military  policeman  carrying  a  j 
machinegun  on  a  Saigon  street  I 
while  Tuckner  was  ti-ying  to  j 
cover  a  terrorist  mortar  attack.  : 

The  spokesmen  said  military 
police  were  ordered  not  to  man-  I 
handle  newsmen  performing 
their  duties.  They  replied  “no 
comment”  when  asked  about 
specific  incidents. 

The  spokesmen  contended  the 
“field”  ruling  would  not  hamper 
reporters  in  news  gathering. 

Lewis  drew  an  angry  response 
from  British  and  French  news¬ 
men  when  he  declared  that  U.S. 
jurisdiction  “technically  could  l)e  i 
applied  to  third  country  nation¬ 
als.” 

• 

Golden  Pen  to  Lnbis 

Paris 

The  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
awarded  its  1967  Golden  Pen  of 
Freedom  to  Mochtar  Lubis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Indonesia  Raya.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  1956  after  a 
newspaper  crusade  against  gov¬ 
ernment  corruption  and  was  re¬ 
leased  last  May. 


SUPPORT  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
PERSONAL  DIPLOMACY 

Presidents  speak  out  for  People-to-People  efforts  toward  world 
understanding. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  honorary  chairman,  speaking 
of  People-to-People,  asserts:  ’T  know  of  no  other  task  more 
important.” 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  founder  and 
board  chairman,  believes:  Mutual  understanding  is  a  vital 
necessity  of  our  day.” 

You  can  create  international  ties  of  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  and  can  help  establish  a  solid  framework  for  peace. 

Take  part  in  the  national  community  action  and  service 
program  for  home  and  family.  Send  your  tax-deductible  con¬ 
tribution  or  your  $5  membership  to  People-to-People  today. 
Learn  what  you  can  do. 

(clip  and  mail  today) 

People-to-People 
2401  Grand  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141 

Yes,  I  will  take  part  in  the  national  community  action  and  ser¬ 
vice  program  for  home  and  family.  My  tax-deductible  contri¬ 
bution  or  my  $5  membership  is  enclosed. 

(Name) . 

(Address) . 

(City) . (State) . (Zip) . 

(Contribution) . 
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Steinbeck  Says  He  Found 
No  Censorship  in  Vietnam 


War  reporters  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  are  subject  to  no  censor¬ 
ship  except  their  own  and  that 
of  their  editors  and  publishers, 
John  Steinbeck,  the  novelist,  re¬ 
ported  after  nearly  two  months 
spent  coverings  the  war. 

In  his  report  to  Newsday, 
Lonp  Island  newspaper,  Stein¬ 
beck  said  the  Unit^  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  authorities 
had  griven  him  full  freedom  and 
assistance  in  reporting:  on  the 
country’  and  the  war,  and  that 
the  same  facilities  are  extended 
to  any  accredited  reporter  from 
any’  other  country. 

“The  United  States  Armed 
Forces  and  the  American  civil¬ 
ian  orgranizations,  as  well  as  the 
government  and  army  of  South 
Vietnam,  have  taken  me  where 
I  wanted  to  gro,  have  let  me  see 
everything  I  wished  to  see  and 
have  placed  no  restrictions  or 
censorship  on  what  I  wanted  to 
write.  And  this  has  not  been 
special  to  me,”  Steinbeck  W'rote 
fiom  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Fr»“cdoni  of  Choice 


spondents  who  do  not  wish  to 
report  it  at  first  hand  and  (2) 
the  editors  and  publishers  who, 
by  cutting  and  changing  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  comes  to  them,  warp 
the  news  to  their  liking  or  limit 
it  to  the  spectacular,  the  bloody 
and  the  shocking.  All  war  is 
those  things  by  its  nature,  but 
there  are  other  sides  to  it — the 
helping,  the  rebuilding,  the 
saving.” 


Big  Demand 
For  Three-Day 
Blizzard  Paper 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  State  Journal’s  112-yeai- 
old  record  of  never  failing  to 
publish  remains  unblemished. 

Michigan’s  Capital  was  inun¬ 
dated  w’ith  24  inches  of  misery 
w’hen  the  “Blizzard  of  ’67”  broke 
all  know’n  records  for  snowfall 
in  central  Michigan.  Streets 


JUST  LIKE  the  city's  record  snowstorm  of  Jan.  26-27  had  to  come 
sometime,  so  did  an  addition  to  the  Chicago  Tribune's  reportorial- 
photographic  staffs — a  snowmobile.  William  J.  Yates  Jr.,  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Patricia  Krizmis,  reporter,  give  the  vehicle  a  trial  spin. 
Staffers  will  use  the  snowmobile  to  ride  to  scene  of  stories.  Vehicle 
has  top  speed  of  nearly  40  miles  an  hour  and  can  skim  across  drifts 
that  more  conventional  conveyances  would  find  impassable.  A 
walkie-talkie  set  will  enable  assignment  editors  to  keep  In  touch 
with  the  team  on  the  snowmobile. 


“Any  reporter,  from  any 
country,  can  have  the  same 
facility’  of  movement  as  long  as 
he  represents  a  new’spaper  or 
papers.  If  any  reporter  says 
that  he  has  been  restricted,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  didn’t 
w’ant  to  go.  Those  w’ho  stay 
safely  and  comfortably  in  their 
apartments  in  Saigon,  reporting 
only  the  official  reports  and 
briefings  available  at  5  o’clock 
every  day’,  do  so  because  that  is 
w’hat  they  w’ant  to  do. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  goodly  number  of  newsmen 
W’ho  cover  the  fighting  areas 
personally  and  bravely  and  these 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
armed  forces  do  us  a  further 
honor.  They  do  not  protect  us  in 
life  and  limb  beyond  the  care 
they’  have  for  their  ow’n  men. 
.Any  newsman  is  free  to  move 
about,  to  talk  to  anyone  he 
w’ishes,  and  to  report  as  he  sees 
fit. 

“There  are  some  things  I  have 
not  told  you,  but  the  censorship 
has  been  my  ow’n.  I  have  gone  in 
W’ith  certain  operations  which  I 
have  not  reported  for  the  reason 
that  the  moves  have  not  been 
completed  and  that  to  tell  plans, 
tactics  and  objectives  at  the 
present  time  might  endanger 
first,  the  men  and  second,  the 
operation,  and  that  I  am  not 
about  to  do.  But  I  repeat — the 
censorship  has  been  my  own. 

“If  there  is  criticism  of  the 
news  about  this  area,  it  must 
be  aimed  at  (1)  those  corre- 


were  impassable.  Public  trans¬ 
portation  halted.  The  only 
means  of  movement  w’as  w’alk- 
ing  —  w’ading  through  the 
heavy  snow’s,  drifted  in  spots  to 
10-foot  depths. 

A  day  after  the  blizzard 
struck,  52  w’orkers,  out  of  a 
normal  complement  of  300, 
managed  to  report  for  w’ork  at 
the  Jouraal.  A  personnel  check 
revealed:  three  pressmen,  two 
stereotypers  and  a  sprinkling  of 
printers,  editorial  men  and  staff¬ 
ers  from  other  departments. 

The  decision  was  made  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  ordered  an  eight-page 
new’spaper  Friday  (Jan.  27) 
w’ithout  advertising.  Stores  were 
not  open.  Most  ads  w’ere  thrown 
in  the  hell  box. 

Immediate  distribution  of  the 
paper  w’as  nearly  impossible. 
Some  1,500  copies  w’ere  delivered 
to  dow’ntown  hotels,  hospitals 
and  newsstands,  w’hile  the  rest 
W’ere  stuffed  into  the  Sunday 
color  comics  for  later  delivery. 

Air  Cover 

A  nearby  restaurant  w’as  con¬ 
tracted  to  supply  food  for  per¬ 
sonnel,  many  of  w’hom  stayed 
in  the  building  for  three  days 
and  two  nights. 

Photographers  wrent  skyward 
by  helicopter  and  over  the  snow 
in  skimobiles.  Reporters,  snow¬ 
bound  at  home,  covered  beats, 
handling  special  storm  assign¬ 
ments  by  telephone.  Stories  were 
called  into  an  undermanned  re¬ 


write  desk.  The  news  (lei)ai  tinent 
W’as  flooded  w’ith  calls  for  com¬ 
munity  announcements  and  stor¬ 
ies  of  the  emergency. 

On  Saturday,  150  employes 
made  it  to  the  plant.  Many  key 
men,  those  reaching  main  thor¬ 
oughfares,  W’ere  picked  up  by 
the  new’spaper ’s  ow’n  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Saturday  saw  another  eight- 
pager  published,  and  Sunday, 
16  pages,  all  w’ithout  adver Us¬ 
ing.  Since  delivery  was  still 
sharply  limited,  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday  papers  were  printed 
on  the  same  press  run,  together 
with  the  w’eek-end  Tv  section. 

Circulation  manager  Frank 
Wippel,  beseiged  by  hundreds  of 
telephone  calls,  delayed  home 
delivery  until  Sunday  afternoon, 
fearful  of  injury  to  new’sboys. 
Most  city  readers  received  their 
three-day  Blizzard  edition  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  or  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  —  as  fast  as  substation 
drop-off  points  became  acces¬ 
sible  to  trucks.  Monday’s  edition 
W’as  delivered  on  schedule. 

“An  amazing  development 
W’as  the  counter  sales  Sunday,” 
said  Wippel.  “With  only  a  few’ 
of  the  city’s  main  arteries  open 
to  traffic,  dozens  of  people  came 
early  to  the  Journal  building, 
at  first  demanding  admission  by 
rapping  on  windows.  The  doors 
W’ere  immediately  opened  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  By  late 
afternoon,  nearly  3,000  papers 
had  been  sold  by  an  exhausted 
counter  crew’  who  w’ondered  how’ 


so  many  individuals  had  even 
been  able  to  get  dcw’ntcwn.” 

Demand  for  the  Blizzard  edi¬ 
tion  papers  remaine<l  high,  the 
mats  being  recast  and  7,000  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of  the  three-day 
edition  w’ere  printed.  They  sold 
for  20c  over-the-countei-  or  30c 
mailed.  (Normal  price  is  10c 
daily  and  20c  Sunday).  Four 
days  after  the  announcement  of 
the  special  printing,  the  edition 
W’as  again  sold  out. 

• 

GoyH  Builds  Plant 
To  Print  Ma^sazines 

Pana.ma  City 

The  government  of  Panama 
has  signed  a  contract  for  the 
establishment  of  a  printing 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $4.5  million. 

The  new  industry  will  pro¬ 
vide  job  opportunities  for  600 
workers  “in  the  next  few 
months”,  according  to  Ruben 
Dario  Carles,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
tries. 

The  plant,  to  be  built  near 
Tocument  International  Air¬ 
port,  will  house  a  $4  million 
high-speed  offset  press  to  print 
Time  and  Life  (Spani.sh  edi¬ 
tions).  It  is  expected  that  later 
on  it  will  undertake  the  print¬ 
ing  of  additional  publications. 

The  Star  &  Herald  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  English-language 
Star  &  Herald,  founded  in  1849, 
has  oppo.sed  approval  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 
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White  Foundation 
Awards  Conferred 


for  journalistic  merit  (Feb.  10)  “Perspective  reporting  re- 
from  the  William  Allen  White  quii-es  a  cold,  lojfical  approach 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  to  news,”  Gallapher  said.  “It 
Kansas.  requires  dogrgred  pursuit  of  facts 

Mrs.  Boyd,  who  recently  cele-  until  the  writer  is  convinced 
brated  her  90th  birthday,  be-  that  he  has  everything  he  can 
came  the  first  woman  to  receive  possibly  dig  out.  The  facts  must 
the  award  given  annually  to  a  then  be  sorted  and  logically  pre- 
Kansas  editor  and  Gallagher,  sented,  devoid  of  conclusion- 
who  delivered  the  annual  White  jumping  or  emotionalism. 
Lecture,  was  the  Foundation’s  “If  these  precepts  are  fol- 
national  citee.  lowed,  the  reader — no  matter 

The  senior  member  of  the  how  cynical  or  sophisticated — 
Boyd  Family  Publishers,  owners  will  find  himself  convinced.” 
of  six  weekly  newspapers  in 

Kan.sas,  Mrs.  Boyd  still  works  f  fTitfi 

every  weekday  on  the  Jewell  Xi-CpOn  XlllS 
County  Record  in  Mankato 

which  is  published  by  a  son,  AttftTfipta  Xo 
Frank  Jr.  Another  son,  McDill,  ^ 

publishes  the  Phillips  County 

Review  in  Phillipsburg.  ilOVS 

Gallagher,  the  AP’s  general 

manager  since  1962,  has  been  Habrisblko 

with  the  AP  since  1937.  During  The  Pennsylvania  Freedom  of 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  wary  Infonnation  Council  this  week 
correspondent  and  for  a  time  urged  public  awareness  of  at- 
headed  the  AP’s  war  coverage,  tempts  being  made  to  restrict 
More  than  300  Foundation  the  public’s  right  to  know  public 
trustees,  Kan.sas  editors  and  business. 

publishers  and  special  guests.  The  Council  released  a  report 
including  Kansas  Gov.  Robert  “prepared  to  inform  journalists 
Docking,  attended  the  Kansas  and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  of 
Editor  Citation  Luncheon,  one  the  nature  of  restraints  that 
of  the  highlights  of  the  day.  have  been  imposed  upon  news 
.  .  media  by  the  bar  and  by  state 

Recipe  For  Longevity  local  governments  to  pre- 

In  making  the  presentation  to  vent  the  full  disclosure  of  public 
Mrs.  Boyd,  Clyde  Reed,  editor  of  information.” 
the  Parnom  Sun  and  a  former  The  Council,  made  up  of  rep- 
recipient  of  the  Foundation  resentatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
award,  said:  “For  65  years.  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 

Mamie  Boyd  has  had  a  hand  in  — — - - - — — — 

practically  everything  that  has  |  ft  11**' lift  I 

gone  on  in  Kansas — a  helpful  I  III  ■■  ftr  I  I 

and  useful  hand.  Mrs.  Boyd’s  WW  I  iKllI  v  I 
recipe  for  longevity  happily  is  I 

no  secret.  Her  formula  is  sim-  11  Ik 

ply  stated  in  these  words:  '  I  ^^IH 

‘When  I  work,  I  work  hard.  I  ^^11^ 

When  I  sit  down  to  relax,  I  sit  I  I  III 

down  easy.  And  when  I  worry,  ; 

I  go  to  sleep.’  ”  [ 

In  his  address  following  the  ^ 
luncheon,  Gallagher  told  an  aud-  i 

ience  of  more  than  400  that  TUIftll#  V^l 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  DAY  HONOREES— Wes  Gallagher  (left), 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Boyd  of 
Mankato,  Kan.,  were  this  year's  recipients  of  awards  presented  by 
the  William  Allen  White  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Gallagher  received  the  Foundation's  national  citation  for  journalistic 
merit  and  Mrs.  Boyd  the  comparable  honor  given  to  a  Kansas 
editor.  From  left  are  Gallagher;  Dean  Warren  K.  Agee,  dean  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  at  KU  and  director  of 
the  foundation:  Mrs.  Boyd;  and  Clyde  Reed,  editor  of  the  Parsons 
Sun  who  presented  Mrs.  Boyd's  award. 


Randall  to  Thomson 

London 

Michael  Randall,  the  award¬ 
winning  editor  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  (E&P,  Dec.  24)  by  the 
Daily  Mail  last  year,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor 
(news)  of  Lord  (Roy)  Thom¬ 
son’s  Sunday  Times. 


ONE  and  ONE  HALF  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Combined  Daily  over  155,000/ Sunday  over  105,000 
President  and  Publisher,  Richard  C.  Steele— Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 
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Journalism 
Fields  Open, 
Youths  Told 

San  Francisco 

A  drivinpT  desire  is  essential 
for  a  young  person  to  develop 
into  a  versatile  and  competent 
newspaperman,  California  col¬ 
lege  editors  were  told  by  James 
Anderson,  editor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union. 

Keynoting  his  discussion  with 
200  college  delegates  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Anderson  said,  “I 
can  say  with  great  personal 
satisfaction  and  pride — I  did 
what  I  w'anted  to  do.” 

He  said  “there  always  will  be 
a  great  demand  for  skilled  re¬ 
porters,  for  good  editors,  for 
foreign  correspondents,  for  ex¬ 
perts  in  such  fields  as  space 
technology,  science,  religion,  fi¬ 
nance,  politics  and  education.” 

.4nderson  praised  a  growing 
trend  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
grams  within  newspapers  and 
cited  the  Copley  Newspapers  for 
an  effective  all-around  ground¬ 
ing  in  all  departments. 

In  the  question  period,  An¬ 
derson  emphasized  that  a  jour¬ 
nalist  is  not  a  swashbuckling 
extrovert  with  a  press  card  in 
his  hat;  “rather  he  is  the  unob¬ 
trusive  observer,  analyst  and 
accurate  reporter  of  what  others 
are  doing  .  .  .  his  comment  on 
what  they  are  doing  is  un¬ 
wanted,  the  public  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  opinion  until  he  has 
a  reputation  for  good  objective 
reporting  .  .  .  meanwhile,  his 
opinion  is  better  left  not  pub¬ 
licly  expressed,  lest  it  prove  his 
ignorance,  and  this  is  true 
whether  he  seeks  to  express  the 
opinion  by  slanting  a  news  re¬ 
port  or  by  separating  himself 
from  society  by  refusing  to  ac¬ 


cept  long  established  standards 
of  courtesy.” 

And  he  added :  “in  spite  of  the 
movie  version  of  a  big  city  re¬ 
porter,  no  newsman  ever  got  a 
story  by  being  rude,  more  likely 
he  gets  cut  off  from  the  story, 
and  probably  from  a  pay  check!” 

Better  Salaries 

Realistically,  the  day  of  the 
low  salary  is  vanishing  in  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  next  year 
will  find  a  general  average  of 
$110  to  $95  per  week  for  begin¬ 
ning  editorial  workers,  Paul 
Swensson,  executive  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  told  the 
college  editors. 

Swensson  said  he  sides  with 
newspaper  observers  who  recom¬ 
mend  that  graduates  start  with 
the  smaller  papers.  He  said  it  is 
encouraging  that  salary  raises 
are  coming  faster  on  the  smaller 
papers,  especially  during  the 
first  five  years.  He  said  even  the 
smaller  and  medium  size  papers 
are  becoming  competitive,  and 
the  wage  scales  on  larger  papers 
provide  an  excellent  living. 

Swensson  reported  his  find¬ 
ings  on  occupational  choices 
during  two  days  of  interviews 
here  and  written  questionnaires 
from  13  California  universities 
and  four-year  colleges,  and  17 
city- junior  colleges.  They  indi¬ 
cated  that  107  favored  news¬ 
papers,  84  magazines,  42  tele¬ 
vision  news,  40  public  relations, 
37  radio  news,  25  news  services, 
and  17  advertising. 

Small  dailies  have  little  appeal 
in  the  West,  in  contrast  to  East 
of  the  Rockies;  two-year  stu¬ 
dents  see  opportunities  on  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies,  and  there  is 
more  interest  in  wire  services, 
now  that  AP  and  UPI  are  hiring 
beginners. 

Women  generally  are  negative 
on  careers  in  advertising,  news 
services,  radio  and  television 
news,  the  surv'ey  indicated.  Men 
like  the  magazines  despite  little 
opportunity  for  job  openings  in 
the  West. 


Paper  Fills 
University 
News  Gap 

Stanford,  Calif. 

The  right  of  alumni,  faculty, 
parents  and  students  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  university  to  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  campus  conditions  is  be¬ 
ing  met  at  Stanford  University 
by  publication  of  a  monthly 
newspaper. 

The  Stanford  Observer,  with  a 
distribution  of  105,000  copies, 
fills  a  communications  gap  in  a 
manner  which  has  brought  tre¬ 
mendous  response  in  letters  of 
appreciation,  reports  the  editor, 
Harry  Press,  who  is  a  former 
city  ^itor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin. 

A  Hit  Report 

A  full-page  report  on  “How 
Parents  Can  Talk  with  Their 
Kids,”  by  John  D.  Black  of 
Stanford,  was  reproduced  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

The  purpose  of  the  Observer 
is  to  provide  a  long,  deep  look 
at  the  University  and  provide 
objective  reports  on  things  and 
ideas  as  they  are.  Press  said. 

It  is  not  an  administration 
voice.  Neither  is  it  a  faculty 
voice  or  a  student  voice,  he  em¬ 
phasized. 

The  Observer  contains  no  edi¬ 
torials.  Nor  does  it  publish  ap¬ 
peals  for  money.  It  does  provide 
all  information  alumni  and 
parents  are  entitled  to  have  as 
supporters  of  a  private  univer¬ 
sity.  Distribution  is  free. 

Basic  material  comes  from  the 
Stanford  news  bureau  headed 
by  Robert  W.  Beyers. 

The  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  has  started  a 
similar  effort  in  tabloid  format, 
but  this  is  directed  at  alumni 
only. 


NEWSMEN  FACE  TEACHERS— Five  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook  staff  members  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor  at  a  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Workshop  forum.  Participating  were  (from  left)  Tom 
than  40,000  free  copies 


Wynn,  advertising  director;  Chet  Rosene,  production 
foreman;  Charles  Parker,  columnist  and  police  beat 
reporter;  Dave  Porter,  assistant  general  manager;  and 
R.  D.  Funk,  managing  editor.  The  Outlook  sends  more 
schools  during  the  year. 


The  Observer’s  purpose  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  edition  is  “to 
convey  an  undistorted  picture  of 
Stanford  to  the  people  most  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  what  goes 
on  here  and  why.” 

“They  will  see  the  University 
in  action,  with  all  its  diversity 
and  depth,  its  aspiration  and 
achivement,  its  controversy  and 
change.” 

Press  studied  at  Harvard 
under  a  Nieman  Fellowship.  He 
is  a  1939  graduate  of  Stanford 
and  his  two  daughters  are  stu¬ 
dents  there. 

• 

PR  Study  Abroad 
Sought  by  AEJ 

A  committee  has  been  formed 
by  the  public  relations  division 
of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  to  establish 
a  summer  pr  internship  pro¬ 
gram  on  an  international  level. 

James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege  (W.  Va.),  was  named 
chairman.  Other  members  are: 
Bill  Caldwell,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Scott  Cutlip,  Wisconsin; 
Jack  Seigle,  American  U.;  and 
Jim  Young,  W.  Virginia.  James 
R.  Young,  president  of  AEJ’s 
pr  division  and  editor  of  PR 
Digest  newsletter,  established 
the  committee. 

The  committee  hopes  to  ar¬ 
range  10-15  internships  each 
summer  in  order  to  help  develop 
the  career  field  of  international 
public  relations.  The  committee 
will  contact  American  companies 
to  set  up  programs  in  their 
overseas  divisions. 


Stipends  Increased 

Maximum  stipends  for  Fel¬ 
lows  in  Columbia  University’s 
Advanced  Science  Writing  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporting  Program  will 
be  increased  to  $5,000  for  the 
academic  year  beginning  next 
September,  it  was  announced. 
The  stipends  are  for  living  and 
travel  expenses  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  In  addition,  the  Fel¬ 
lows  receive  grants  of  $1,900 
covering  full  tuition  and  fees.  ^ 
• 

New  Scholarship 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

A  journalism  scholarship  has 
recently  been  established  by  the 
Winston-Salem  Women’s  Club 
in  honor  of  Annie  Lee  Single¬ 
tary,  fashion  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel 

The  first  recipient  of  the 
scholarship  is  Janice  Clodfelter, 
a  high  school  senior  and  man¬ 
ager  of  her  school  newspaper.  ■ 
The  $1,400  award  can  be  used  at 
any  of  the  state’s  college  or 
universities  for  study  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 
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to  members  of  the  Gannett 
Group  of  newspapers  and  four 
were  given  to  Ottaway  newspa* 
pers. 

The  winners,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  circulation  categories,  were: 

For  news  coverage — Bingham¬ 
ton  PreKS,  White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch,  Plattsburgh 
Press  Republican  and  Ossining 
Citizen  Register. 

For  editorial  page — Rochester 
Times  Union,  Newburgh  News, 
Oneonta  Star  and  Canandaigua 
Messenger. 

For  community  service — Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  Express,  Nyack 
Journal  News,  Plattsburgh  Press 
Republican  and  Mamaroneck 
Times. 

For  typography — Binghamton 
Press,  Newburgh  News,  Oneonta 
Star  and  Canandaigua  Messen- 
ger. 

George  Ewing  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  Messenger  moved  up  to 
the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Dailies,  succeeding 
Elton  P.  Hall  of  the  Oneonta 
Star.  This  is  a  group  of 
publishers  in  non-metropolitan 
cities. 

Edward  J.  Hughes  of  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Group 
warned  that  there  is  a  flood  of 
bills  before  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature  that  have  a 
bearing  on  advertising.  He  was 
confident,  he  said,  that  most  of 
them  would  be  sidetracked. 

W.  Melvin  Street,  NYSPA 
general  manager,  called  for  edi¬ 
torial  support  of  a  major  optical 
manufacturing  concern  which  is 
fighting  for  a  court  ruling  that 
would  allow  the  advertising  of 
optical  goods  with  prices.  Street 
explained  that  the  publishers’ 
position  here  is  the  time-honored 
one  that  it  should  be  legal  to 
advertise  any  product  it  is  legal 
to  sell. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the 
membership  meeting  praised  the 
services  of  Street  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  over  the  last  10  years. 
,  It  was  announced  that  he  is 
leaving  to  accept  a  position  with 
a  newspaper. 
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Obituary 


Walling  Shook  Keith,  56, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  col¬ 
umnist;  police  reporter  at  18; 
associate  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  at  21:  editor 
of  the  Gadsden  Times  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.) 
Banner;  Feb.  6. 


Robert  R.  Schaible  Sr.,  48, 
circulation  promotion  manager 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger;  Feb.  3. 


Raymond  J.  Finzer,  78,  re¬ 
tired  sales  manager  of  Wood 
Flong  Corp. ;  former  stereo¬ 
typing  superintendent  at  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union; 
Feb.  6. 


Larry  Fitzmaurice,  59,  courts 
reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star;  Feb.  3. 


Arthur  Z.  Brooks,  54,  re¬ 
tired  AP  photographer  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. ;  Feb.  6. 


Lawrence  E.  Boner,  Jr.,  39, 
a  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Star  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man;  Feb.  6. 


Larry  Fitzmaurice,  59,  fed¬ 
eral  courts  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star;  Feb.  3. 


John  B.  Egan,  47,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
Feb.  1. 


Artiu'R  Brooks,  54,  retired 
Associated  Press  photographer; 
Feb.  7. 


Thomas  F.  O’Connor,  55,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press;  Feb.  7, 


James  B.  Connolly,  64,  re¬ 
tired  Baltimoie  newspaperman; 
Feb.  8. 


3  Short  Sentences 
Describe  A  Rally 


Newspaper  Kits 

Materials  for  use  in  putting 
together  special  home  improve¬ 
ment  supplements  or  sections 
have  been  provided  to  1800  news¬ 
papers.  A  total  of  38  manufac¬ 
turers  and  4000  building  supply 
dealers  are  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  “Leadership  Brands 
Fiesta”  promotion  during  April. 

rampaign  is  sponsored  by 
Building  Supply  News  in  co¬ 
operation  with  manufacturers. 


Pullman,  Wash. 

Succinct  coverage  of  the 
bizarre  appearance  ran: 

“He  arrived. 

He  spoke  hate. 

He  left.” 

This,  surrounded  by  six  un¬ 
flattering  pictures  she  obtained 
by  poking  her  camera  into  the 
visage  of  George  Lincoln  Rock¬ 
well  until  the  crowd  groaned, 
was  total  coverage  by  Betsy 
Barton,  Pullman  manager  of  the 
Pullman  News-Review. 

Other  area  newspapers  treated 
the  appearance  Jan.  24  of  the 
commander  of  the  American 
Nazi  party  before  3,000  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  students 
more  routinely. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ! 

i 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive  weekly. 
Price  ^0,000.  Terms. 

2.  COirNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 

WEEKLY.  Zone  7.  Excellent  profits. 
Priced  at  $85,000.'  Terms. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angreles,  California,  90028 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  broker,  637  E.  Main  St., 
Mesa.  Ariz.  83301.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431. 

The  DIAL  ARency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 

MONEY-MAKING  central  Illinois  twin 
weeklies.  Gross  $49,000,  Industrial 
Boom  ahead.  Terms.  Write  fully  to 
Box  '291,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

"America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 
WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 

J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  B33-1361. 

UNOPPOSED  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY 
in  Montana  recreation  area  town  of 
1500.  All  good  equipment.  Gross  $24.- 
000.  Building  and  iving  quarters  in¬ 
cluded  in  price  of  $27,500.  Man  & 
wife  opportunity.  R.  S.  Borland. 
Broker,  Box  635,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Montana,  59645. 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Daily  Newspapers  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily. 
$75M  to  $300M  gross.  Give  details. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

Bruce  E.  Laymon,  Box  345,  Warren, 
Ind.  46792. 

Dixie  New8pai)ers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  36902,  Phone  546-3357, 

FINANCIALLY  STRONG,  community- 
minded  family  man  can  bring  new 
strength  to  your  paper  and  community 
as  majority  or  full  owner.  Want  daily 
in  growing  community.  Area  5.  6  or  7. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  189,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

PROVEN  MANAGER  on  metropolitan 
daily,  with  $50,000  to  invest,  desires  to 
purchase  part  or  full  ownership  of 
daily  newspaper.  Box  247,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NBWSPAPER  .SERVICE  COMPANY. 

Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasins?  and  setting?  up  for  suc¬ 
cessful  publishing;.  P.  O.  Drawer 
12428,  Panama  City,  Florida  32401. 

Computer  Profframing 

COMPUTEHt  PROGRAMMING  and  con- 
suiting  services  available  for  typesetting 

Neicspapers  For  Sale 

applications  and  related  areas.  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.,  Station  Plaza  East, 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

Omputer  Typesetting  Program 

Only  $10.  Consultant. 

Box  92,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York  11415 

CENTRAL  ILL.  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
in  good  growth  area.  Gross  349,000  and 

Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

increasing.  Cash  flow  $12,000.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $50,000  with  29% 
down.  State  experience  and  finances. 
Box  176,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

LOTS  OP  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Road. 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
i  766-3900. 

ELDERLY  PUBLISHER  of  75-year-old 
New  Jersey  suburban  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  20-year-old  shopper  combination, 
must  retire  promptly,  $132,000  gross  in 
1965  was  increased  to  $142,000-|-  last 
year.  Minimum  of  $20,000  cash  require<l 
to  swing  attractive  deal.  Box  201,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

!  PRESS  ’HME  AVAILABLE:  newspa¬ 
pers.  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type 
— engraving  department.  Merrimack 
Valley  Pub.  Co..  Box  750,  Haverhill, 

COUNTY-SEAT  OKLAHOMA  WKLY 
for  sale.  Down  payment  $5, 000-310,000. 

Mass.,  01830.  Ph:  (AC  617)  372-7711. 

Newspaper  is  and  has  been  operating 
successfully  over  30  years.  Would  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  right  person.  Box  253, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 

NO.  CALIF.  WEEKLY,  growing,  long- 
established,  new  web  offset  press. 
Health  forces  immediate  sale.  $88,000, 
$25,000  down.  Abbott  B.  Paine.  P.O. 
Box  2563,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
92406,  with  Vernon  V.  Paine,  News¬ 
paper  Broker. 

MOVING — REP  AIRINfi— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

Rate  Structure  Facts 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

for  sale,  in  heart  of  sugar  cane  and 
winter  vegetable  section  of  Psdm 
Beach  county.  Building  available  if 
wanted.  The  Everglades  News,  Canal 
Point,  Florida  33438. 

COMPARA’nVE  RATES  for  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  daily  newspapers. 
Retail  Ad  Costs  Research,  Inc.,  P.  0. 
Box  666.  Glen  Echo,  Maryland  20768. 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


1  Model  8,  #38421,  TTS  unit,  electric 
1  Model  8,  #38420,  TTS  unit,  electric 
1  Model  8,  #38563,  electric 
All  in  Rood  condition;  reasonably 
priced.  Must  make  room.  Inquire; 

THE  EVENING  TRIBUNE 
P.O.  Box  520,  Hornell,  N.Y.  14843 

G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16375,  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feeder.  Star  F 
Quadder,  electric  pot. 

G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16376,  6  moM 
disk.  Mohr  saw.  blower,  feeder.  Inter¬ 
type  Quadder,  electric  pot. 

G-4  INTERTYPE,  ser.  #22433,  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feeder.  Inter¬ 
type  Quadder.  electric  pot. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071. 

INTERTYPE  G-4-4  mixer,  Mohr  saw. 
6-pocket  disc,  quadder  and  8  fonts  of 
mats  in  Rood  condition.  Available 
around  July.  Contact  Ralph  Shidner, 
Times-Advocate.  P.O.  Bo.\  1477,  Es¬ 
condido,  Calif.  92025. 

MODEL  5.  WITH  TTS  UNIT— both  : 
completely  reconditioned,  with  or  with-  ! 
>ut  perforator:  also,  reconditioned  I 
model  14.  Will  deliver  and  install  with¬ 
in  400-miles.  Reasonably  priced.  TY¬ 
LER  TYPESETTING  MACH.  CO., 
1116  S.  Sneed  St.,  Tyler,  Texas  75701. 
(AC  214)  LYric  4-4134. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  #48432R 
with  motor,  gas  pot.  $1,800:  several 
fonts  mats  at  $70  each:  3  full,  1  split 
magazine  $90  each:  50-ca8e  type  cabi¬ 
net  $100— if  you  want  the  type,  30c  Ib. : 
100  galley  wood  storage  cabinet  with 
6’^x23  galleys,  $90;  wood  storage  cab¬ 
inet  with  50  S%xl3  galleys.  $50;  steel 
cut  storage  cabinets  with  12x18  closed 
galleys  (4  cabinets  of  25)  each.  $30; 
Miehle  Vertical  press  with  motor 
#5880.  $700.  Crating  extra.  L.  G. 

Walterick,  ^x  .348.  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 
50501.  Phone  515-573-4011. 

ALL  MODELS  ‘ 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  1 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007  | 

- I 

MODEL  V  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #  over 
2200U.  adapter  keyboard,  operating 
unit,  visilite  magazine,  mat  detector, 
electric  pot.  feeder,  A-1  condition. 
MODEL  C-3  INTERTYPE,  ser.  #  over 
6000.  adapter  keyb<»rd,  operating  unit.  i 
3  magazines,  mat  detector,  electric  pot,  i 
feeder.  A-1  condition. 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY.  1 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012  j 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  (Mfd.  by  Visual 
Graphics  Corp.)  hardly  used;  excellent 
condition.  Must  sell.  Bantam  Match 
Corp.,  86  E.  Merrick  Rd..  Freeport. 
N.Y.  11520.  (AC  516)  MA  3-6660. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W'.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


Misceilaneous  Machinery 

HONEYWELL-  Mod.  200  C.P.  with 
16K  memory.  Advanced  program  and 
editing  options,  typewriter  console. 
Moving  up  to  H-1200  communications 
system.  Will  take  any  reasonable  offer 
over  mfg.  turn-in  allowance.  Box  296, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER.  22%  in. 
cut-off;  8  col.  Hammond  Gas  or  Elec. 
Casting  Boxes;  6  col.  Nolan  Elec. 
Casting  Box;  Royle  and  Goss  Heavy 
Duty  Routers;  Full  page  water-cooled 
Goss  Casting  Box;  Hoe  800-ton  Direct 
Pressure  Press;  Duplex  Medium  Mat 
Roller;  Wallastar  Wire  Tyer,  rebuilt 
like  new.  Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery 
Mart.  712  Federal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60605.  (AC  312)  9.39-8238. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


ANNOUNCING  LIQUIDATION  SALE  ! 
Printing  Machinery  &  Equipment  | 
Available  March  15,  1967  [ 

1— C  &  L  SAW  TRIMMER— Morrison 
1— ROUSE  MORTISER  (bench  model)  I 
1— PROOF  PRESS  (Vandercook)  I 

#06202  I 

1— GOSS  MELTING  POT— 5  ton  capa-  I 
city,  gas —  34^4  ^  22%  deep  I 

1— HOE  TAIL  CUTTER  14'  dia.  x  26'  | 
drum 

1— EASY  RASTER- Hammond  13%  x 
24'  Model  EK-6 

1 — GOSS  CASTER  with  curved  casting 
box 

1— NOLAN  MAT  DRYER  29%  x  23%' 
1— ATF  CASTING  BOX— flat  full  page 
1— ROUTER— Nolan  Ck).  No.  2519 
1— HAMMOND  GLIDER  SAW 
1 — MAT  DRYER.  Stahl  electric  (page)  i 
1— C  &  G  SAW.  Morrison  No.  E  15  91, 
std.  model 

About  20,000  lbs.  lino  metal 
18— PAGE  MAKEUP  TURTLES 
16— PAGE  CHASES 

1—  CONSOLIDATED  ENGRAV-A- 

PLATE: — 65  screens  (Klishograph) 
very  good  condition  i 

2— 6%  MAKEUP  STONES  with  storage  | 

trays  i 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINEIS 


INTERTYPE  G-4:  Serial  #18412.  4  I 
Magazine  Mixer  for  72  and  90  Channel  I 
Magazines  with  Gas  Pot,  Automatic 
Quadding  and  Ontering  Device,  Mohr 
Saw,  Margach  Feeder,  AC  Motor.  Ma¬ 
chine  has  18  pt. ;  10  pt.  ;  7  pt.  stay  on 
machine,  top  split  for  5  Magazines. 

24  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  and  Oblique 
24  pt.  Bold  Vogue  with  Vogue  Light 
18  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  Oblique 
10  pt.  Regal  with  Bold  I 

7  pt.  Regal  #2  and  Cairo  Bold  #2 
36  pt.  Gothic  No.  13 

36  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
Also  36  pt.  Gothic  #16  for  Hand  Spik¬ 
ing  (Does  not  run  in  machine). 

Lots  ol  sorts,  etc. 

INTERTYPE  B  Serial  #5046.  4  Molds. 

3  Magazines  with  extra  top  split  hand 
crank  for  changing  magazines.  Also 
equipped  with  "reletypesetter  in  good 
condition  and  gas  pot.  Margach  fe^er. 
8%  pt.  Royal 

14  pt.  Futura  medium  with  Demi- 
Bold 

6  pt.  Regal  #2  with  bold,  (some  | 
sorts) 

INTERTYPE  V  Serial  #22310.  4  molds,  j 
gas  pot.  Teletypesetter  in  good  condi-  j 
tion,  Margach  feeder. 

8%  pt.  Royal 

INTERTYPE  A  Serial  #9503.  2  Maga¬ 
zines,  handle  shift.  4  Molds,  with  Tele-  , 
typesetter  in  good  condition.  Gas  pot,  i 
Margach  feeder. 

8%  pt.  Royal 

INTERTYPE  B  Serial  #15916.  3  Maga-  , 
zines.  crank  shift.  6  extra  top  splits.  ! 
This  is  a  job  machine,  6  molds,  30  ems  ' 
with  Star  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Gas  pot. 
5%  pt.  314  with  Doric  #1 
6  pt.  Deluxe  Gothic  Light  with 
Medium 

6  pt.  Metro  Lite  No.  2,  Metro  Black 
No.  2 

8  pt.  Metro  Lite  No.  2,  Metro  Black 
No.  2 

10  pt.  Metro  Lite  No.  2,  Metro  Black 
No.  2 

12  pt.  Metro  Lite  No.  2,  Metro  Black 
No.  2 

18  pt.  Bodoni 

30  pt.  Vogue  Bold  &>ndensed 

2— TAPE  PUNCHERS  (Fairchild)  No. 
7456  and  8193 — two  years  old. 

THE  WILLISTON  HERALD 
Williston,  North  Dakota  58801 
Phone:  (AC  701)  572-2165 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4 — Model  36  Linotyi)es — 66000 

3 — Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3 — Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  I'rames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— G'alley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/RoIl 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEIST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8'  and  $.95  for  14' — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


16-PAGE  XH4ITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now, 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%'  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Ck>nveyors — 8  Skip  Slitter*— 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Steel  Rulers  &  Gages 


LIFE-TIME  STAINLESS  STEEL  rul¬ 
ers,  T-squares,  straight  edges,  tri¬ 
angles;  also  gages  for  newspaper  pu^ 
lication  and  printers.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  Lou  Steinmiller,  Inc.,  8516  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  River  Grove,  Ill.  60171. 


Stereotype  Equipment 


Presses  &  Machinery 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

3  extra  (Tolor  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Ball(x>n  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  GOSS  Suburban 
units  and  folder.  Six  years  old.  Good 
condition.  Available  within  30  days  of 
June  15.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
highly  flexible  financing  available  for 
these  and  additional  units.  Write 
Michael  Mead,  Warren  Times-Mirror 
and  Observer,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Warren, 
Penna.  16365. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 
16  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  •/(  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1961) 

221%'  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4690 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%'  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  New  York  10017  OX  7-4690 


INLAND 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss 
Plate  Finishing  Machine 
Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  Immediately  "as  Is" 
or  rebuilt  f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  coll: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCt  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Konsai  CitY,  Mo.  64106 
Area  Code  8I6~BA  1-9060 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NINE  POINT  "nows  text”  Justowriter 
reproducer.  State  price.  Box  310,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  Dak.,  58501, 


WANTED:  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
for  newspaper  production  in  OntrsI 
and  ^uth  America;  also  cold-typs 
equipment.  Have  immediate  buyers. 
Highest  prices  paid.  Box  188,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4690 


TWO  COMETS,  elec.  pot.  Prefer  Auto- 
Setter  operating  units  with  qusdde» 
Contact:  Noel  Blackard,  Mech.  Su^. 
News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 
Texas  79604. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  18,  1967 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


I 


I 


Academic 


NIT-PICKER  with  about  10  years 
tough  daily  experience,  plus  Nieman  or 
equivalent,  to  excite  students  in  small 
journalism  department.  Zone  1  univer¬ 
sity.  Salary  oi>en.  Box  155,  Editor  & 
I^blisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  —  Need  a 
creative  writer,  now,  to  edit  all  pub¬ 
lications  and  to  project  the  image  of  a 
fine  New  England  liberal  arts  college, 
^veral  years  experience  required.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
3255.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR,  Upstate  New  York 
men's  college  of  1500.  College  degree, 
daily  experience  required.  Some  S|x>rts 
information  included.  Salary  open, 
based  on  experience.  Send  resume,  re¬ 
quirements.  to  Box  298,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 

WEST  OR  SOUTH  YOUNG  MAN? 
With  acquisitions,  good  potential  will 
dentelop  for  qualified  newspaiwrman. 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  contact  young, 
growing 

COPELAND 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
Courier  News,  Plant  City,  Fla.  33566 
Standard-Register,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
Citizen-News.  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
This  opportunity  is  exceptional.  We  are 
seeking  a  younger  man,  intelligent  and 
ambitious,  who  has  the  ability  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  within  a  year 
or  two.  We  are  a  successful  group  of 
weeklies  near  New  York  with  50,000 
circ. 

If  you  have  journalistic  know-how 
PLUS  a  flair  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation,  you  may  be  our  future  general 
manager.  To  $15,000. 

Box  274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  for  the  editorship-management 
of  a  county-seat  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  western  U.S.  ?  Take  full  control 
with  good  salary,  profit-sharing.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
With  Publisher  Qualifications 

Unprecedented  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
telligent,  active,  mature  man  with 
necessary  qualifications  as  backer  for 
publisher  past  retirement  age.  Long- 
established  ABC  suburban  offset  weekly 
and  50,000  advertiser  combination  in  a 
fast-growing  prosperous  southern  com¬ 
munity.  Gross  last  year  $285,000.  This 
yew  looks  like  400  thousand  or  better. 
Will  cut  right  man  into  partial  stock 
ownership.  Box  311,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONTROLLER  for  39,000  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Five-figure  salary  for  man  with 
right  experience.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CM — Start  $11,500  a  year 
-(-  bonus.  East  coast  a.m.  daily.  Re- 
qnirea  strong  leader,  well-qualified  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  work  ...  a 
man  who  can  handle  the  rougher  circu¬ 
lation  problems  of  today.  For  the  right 
man,  this  can  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  top  job.  Write  Box  158,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTL'NITY  ex¬ 
ists  on  our  newspaper  for  an  exiteri- 
enced  assistant  circulation  director  that 
can  produce  business  in  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  in  the  country. 
Opportunity  is  unlimited  if  you  can 
sell,  promote,  know  ABC,  and  the 
Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Excellent  sal- 
^  for  the  right  person.  Prefer  between 
w  and  40  years  of  age.  Write:  Alan  G. 
Nieholas,  The  News-Herald.  P.O.  Box 
•81.  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


Circulation 


I  ZONE  3 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
I  for  one  of  our  better  group  operations. 
I  Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
who  wants  a  FUTURE.  Must  be  quali- 
fie<l  to  handle  23,000  operation.  Send 
i  COMPLETE  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Replies  ARE  con- 
'  fidential.  Desk-jockeys  DO  NOT  apply. 
1  Write  Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  YOUNG  MAN  with  training  and  ex- 
'  perience  to  take  over  circulation  man- 
I  ager’s  job  on  rapidly-growing  6,500 
daily  in  suburban  area  of  Indiana. 
I  Plant  facilities  and  product  are  superb. 
I  Competition  intense.  Opportunity  great. 

Contact  Ned  Bradley,  Home  News  En- 
1  terprises,  444  Fifth  St.,  Columbus,  Ind., 
47201.  (AC  812)  372-7811. 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
'  Metropolitan  morning  and  Sunday,  in 
Chart  Area  2.  We  are  expanding  and 
:  need  an  experienced  man  who  is  pres- 
I  ently  a  supervisor  or  top-notch  district 
manager.  Excellent  salary,  expenses 
I  and  lionus  plan.  Unlimited  opportunity 
for  man  with  necessary  ability.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAKE-CHARGE  GUY  to  be  Circulation 
Manager  of  a  fast-growing  group  of 
quality  weeklies.  Zone  2.  Paid  and 
free  totals  50,000  via  carrier  boys.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  if  you  know  your 
stuff.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Strong  on  hard-hitting  copy,  layout 
1  and  contests  directed  to  home  delivery 
carrier  boys.  Previous  district  manager¬ 
ship  experience  helpful.  This  is  a  top 
I  job  on  a  top  morning  and  Sunday 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
2  for  one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  U.S.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
254,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REGIONAL 
CTRCULATION  MANAGER 
I  Experienced  circulation  man  to  man- 
I  age  supervisors  and  district  men  for 
I  large  daily  and  Sunday  metropolitan 
i  newspaper.  $10,000  per  year  -|-  bonus. 
I  advancement  opportunity,  ^x  295,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Virgin  classified  field  with  29,000 
Southern,  Area  4,  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  needs  dynamic  pro — man  or 
woman — to  develop  every  classification 
in  liners  and  display.  Full  cooperation, 
incentive  plan,  good  potential  staff. 
This  position  is  deserving  of  top  talent. 
Write  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  290, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  DIVISION  MANAGER 

I  Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking 
I  for  a  man  with  a  successful  back- 
I  ground  in  classified  advertising  who 
I  can  train,  manage  and  inspire  sales- 
I  people. 

He  should  be  capable  of  working  with 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating 
I  how  sales  are  made.  Competitive  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
an  asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about 
30urself.  Box  3188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Display  Advertising 

AN  ”ASTRONAUT"  OPPORTUNITY 
for  an  intelligent,  hard-working,  well- 
versed.  space  salesman  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  6-day  dailies  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  must  be  promotion  minded  as 
well  as  being  a  merchandiser.  This 
opportunity  exists  on  one  of  a  four 
newspaper  group  where  promotion  is 
unlimil^  providing  there  is  initiative 
on  your  part.  Liberal  salary  plus 
bonuses.  Send  your  complete  resume  to 
Alan  Nicholas,  The  News-Herald,  P.O. 

I  Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Zone 
1  dailies.  Small-town  dailies  (5700-7500) 
need  highly  aggressive  salesmen  for  in¬ 
tensively  competitive  shopper  market. 
T^e  challengre  is  here.  Your  choice  of 
areas.  Finest  of  working  conditions; 
incentive  plans,  tool  You've  never  had 
a  challenge  like  this.  Box  264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IN  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 
SEASONED  SALESMAN 
Good  working  conditions,  with  all 
normal  benefits  and  good  salary.  Must 
be  neat  appearing,  intelligent  and  of 
good  moral  character.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Send  application  to  Ron  Hardin, 
P.O.  Box  471,  Borger,  Texas  79007.  Ph : 
(AC  806)  BR  3-5611. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
with  a  small  daily  or  weekly,  and  is 
ready  to  move  to  a  modem,  progressive 
Ohio  25M  daily.  Many  company  benefits 
including  paid  vacations,  bonus,  car 
allowance,  congenial  co-workers.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  ISO,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  COMMUNITY  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  young  ad  man  in 
most  bmutiful  area  of  Southwest.  We 
must  expand  our  staff  with  good  sales¬ 
man  immediately.  All  benefits  plus 
above-average  salary  and  generous 
bonus.  Send  complete  resum4  to:  Joe 
Mayo,  Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Daily 
Times. 


A  DYNAMIC  EMPLOYEE-OWNED 
daily  newspaper,  situated  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula,  needs  an  ag¬ 
gressive.  self-starting  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Salary  plus  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
■Write:  Jack  de  Figueiredo.  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Redwood 
City,  California,  94064. 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT-COPY.  Ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  large  midwest 
daily  ne^s  an  imaginative  and  creative 
person  to  do  layout  work,  plus  some 
copywriting.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferre<l,  but  will  consider  high  school 
graduate  with  experience  in  this  field. 
Some  art  background  preferred.  Su¬ 
perior  salary  and  company  benefits. 
Position  immediately  available.  Write 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD'VERTISING  REPRESENTATTVE 
One  of  Chicago’s  top  daily  newspaper 
representative  firms  seeks  salesman, 
age  30  to  35.  with  newspaper  or  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  for  Chicago  office 
and  some  travel  in  midwestem  states. 
Salary  and  expenses.  Send  resume  in 
confidence.  Box  330,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young, 
aggressive  local  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspaper  advertising  exi)erience, 
on  55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man 
(or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in 
permanent  position.  Salary  -f-  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -4- 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 
including  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  News,  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man  staff. 
Immediate  employment.  Send  all  neces¬ 
sary  with  first  application.  No  ‘phone 
calls.  Contact:  Simrts  Editor,  Free 
Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment.  Vir¬ 
ginia  16,000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESEMAN  for  expanding  small  daily 
in  New  England,  preferably  qualified 
to  run  city  desk  one  day  a  we^.  Box 
192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


EDITOR 

for  special  sections,  Sunday  features. 
Sunday  tabloid,  supervise  women’s  page 
makeup.  Salary  open;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Attractive  community.  Zone  4. 
Send  details.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(XHJRT  HOUSE  AND 
GENOIAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
on  15,500  circulation  daily.  Plenty  of 
opportunity  for  diversified  assignments 
and  advancement.  This  is  a  growth 
organization  offering  excellent  wages 
and  benefits  in  a  highly  desirable  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resum4  of  experience  and 
references  to  P.  G.  Daubel,  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio  434^. 


90-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  needs  new 
outlook.  New  owner  of  old  established 
weekly  wants  editor  with  ideas.  Present 
circulation  growing,  but  not  keeping 
pace  with  expanding  industrial  and 
population  gains.  No  easy  job  .  .  .  but 
far  from  impossible,  and  not  a  dead¬ 
end  road  for  the  right  man  who  knows 
news. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  recreational 
area,  ideal  location  for  sportsman  and 
family.  Paper  recently  converted  to 
offset.  New  editor  should  expect  daily 
operation  within  five  years.  Sound 
financial  sui^ort  allows  better  than 
average  oppmtunity. 

No  age,  experience  or  education  require¬ 
ments.  If  interested  send  full  resume, 
samples,  and  salary  expected  to; 

Ron  Meyer 

Box  207,  Benton,  Arkansas  72015 


POLICE,  CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  for 
10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of  variety 
in  work — opportunity  for  advancement 
— good  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Jack 
Howey,  Managing  Ed..  Daily  Tribune, 
P.O.  ^x  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970,  giving 
resume  and  salary  requirements;  or  call 
(AC  317)  473-6641. 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR 
Production  and  copy  editor  for  monthly 
publication  of  technical  society  needed 
to  work  with  staff  technical  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  printers. 
Must  be  able  to  carry  out  duties  inde¬ 
pendently,  do  pasteup  and  handle  color 
imposition  forms  for  letterpress.  Edit 
news  reports,  scale  cuts,  know  tyi)og- 
raphy  and  layout,  and  be  capable  of 
meeting  tight  production  schedules.  All 
employee  benefits.  New  York  City  lo¬ 
cation. 

Send  full  details  of  educational  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  salary  expected 
to  Editorial  Director,  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
10017. 


REGIONAL 

REPORTER 

Could  you  take  over  a  county 
bureau  and  make  readers  sit  up 
a.'.d  take  notice? 

We  are  looking  for  a  competent 
reporter/photographer  to  provide 
a  quality  news  service  in  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y. 

The  money’s  good,  the  future’s 
bright. 

A  word  of  warning,  though: 
You’ll  be  working  with  bright, 
young  copy  editors  who  demand 
the  best. 


Reply  ■I'O 

Box  200,  Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER  for  suburban  beat  on  N.Y. 
State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  young 
reporter  with  at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  now  possibly  on  a  smaller  paper 
and  ready  to  move  into  a  more  chal¬ 
lenging  spot.  Should  have  car.  Send 
complete  resum4  to  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
berg.  Executive  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.Y.  12201. 
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Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR 

Ambitious  and  energetic  city  editor  for  a 
75,000  metropolitan  eastern  doily.  We  wont 
a  man  with  the  experience  to  take  charge  and 
train  a  staff,  demand  and  get  the  best,  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  Pay  and  fringes 
excellent,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING  CHALLENGE 

Long-established,  money-making  business  magazine  seeks  an 
imaginative,  word-conscious  cndtsman  to  improve  staff-written 
and  freelance  manuscripts.  Job  demands  creative  copy  editing, 
not  mere  comma  polishing  and  headline  writing. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  a  good  mind,  a  flair  for 
handling  quotes  and  color,  a  dedication  to  excellence,  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  rewrite  when  required.  Starting  salary  ex¬ 
ceeds  $10,000;  profit  sharing  and  other  fringes;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  advance  to  supervisory  jobs.  If  you  have  magazine 
experience  or  if  you’ve  outgrown  your  newspaper  job,  write 

Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher 


RESPONSIBLE  MIDWEST  DAILY 
■eeks  news  executive  of  proven  ability 
to  take  complete  charge  of  editorial 
product.  Must  have  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  news.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Five-figure  salary  and 
excellent  fringes.  References  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview  required.  Box  235.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  who  wants 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  developing 
a  four-times-a-week  newspaper  into  re¬ 
gional  daily.  Best  starting  pay  to  per¬ 
son  with  right  qualifications.  Excellent 
working  conditions  in  new  offset  plant. 
We  run  full-color  news  pictures  at  least 
once  weekly.  Fast  growing  community 
of  7,000.  College  community.  Also  need 
good  aggressive  news-sports  man.  Must 
be  able  to  put  together  four  or  more 
swinging  sports  pages  a  week  plus 
write  features.  Both  must  know  camera. 
Don't  apply  for  either  job  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  work  more  than  50 
hours  a  week.  Write  or  phone  Ron 
Slechta  or  Richard  Knowles,  Box  405, 
Denison  New'spapers,  Denison.  Iowa 
61442.  Phone  712-263-2123. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR— Energetic  man 
or  woman  to  spark  10-man  editorial 
staff  while  growing  with  the  liveliest, 
biggest  and  best  weekly  in  Connecticut. 
Box  250,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


DESK  MEN — news  copy,  editing  copy, 
heads,  eventual  layout  in  busy  State 
Capital  atmosphere.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  needs,  to;  A.  Viglucci,  Managing 
Editor,  Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 


.  REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
,  combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
I  fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re- 
]  porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
I  000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
,  work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate,  Baton 
;  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  de- 
'  tails  of  exi>erience. 


;  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  prefer- 
I  ably  under  30,  some  college.  Camera 
I  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Salary  open. 

I  Attractive  community.  Zone  4.  Progres¬ 
sive  newspapers  with  liberal  employee 
I  benefits,  chance  for  advancement.  Srad 
details  to  Box  270,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


INDIANA 

Tired  of  low  pay  and  a  dull  job? 
Here's  your  chance  to  break  away ! 
One  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
needs  copy  editors.  And  we  mean  edi¬ 
tors — the  ones  who  can  make  the  grade 
on  the  toughest  copy  desk  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  men  we’re  looking  for  may  be 
working  for  metropolitan  dailies  or  they 
may  be  holding  top  jobs  on  smaller 
papers.  Our  pay  scale  is  among  the 
l>est  and  nob^y  has  ever  complained 
that  working  for  us  is  dull.  Our  man 
will  l>e  interviewing  in  your  area  in 
March. 

Are  you  interested? 

Write  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  GROW  WITH  US!  Small  New  England 
I  daily  on  the  way  up  needs  rei>orter 
'  going  in  the  same  direction.  Exciting 
comp^itive  situation  where  quality 
counts.  Box  268,  Iklitor  St  Publisher. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED,  fast-working 
copy  e<litor  on  growing  50.000  A.M. 
daily  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  on  smaller  paper 
to  move  up.  Good  fringe  benefits — ot>- 
portunity  for  advancement.  Ideal  fam¬ 
ily  town  in  outdoors  area.  Write  full 
details,  availability  first  letter.  Box 
288,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME- 
EDITOR 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol,  we  are  starting  at  the  top  in 
seeking  the  right  man  to  be  the  Editor 
of  one  of  midwest's  oldest  and  most 
outstanding  morning  daily  newspapers. 
Financially  sound  and  housed  in  a 
modem  plant  this  newspaper  has 
earned  and  maintained  the  highest 
standing  in  community  resiiect  and 
leadership. 

The  man  we  prefer  should  be  around 
50  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  the 
ability  and  training  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  news  staff,  write  edi¬ 
torials  and  take  his  place  in  community 
leadership.  He  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  wanting  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  circulation  of  this  60  to 
90,000  circulation  newspaper. 

Possibly  he  will  be  stepping  up  from  a 
slightly  smaller  paper,  or  he  may  be 
moving  from  the  second  spot  on  a  like 
size  or  larger  paper. 

Salary  and  other  considerations  com¬ 
mensurate  with  your  ability. 

Applications  with  full  details  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence  and  an  in¬ 
terview  will  be  arranged  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  time  and  place. 

Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  PROOFREADER.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Area  4, 
Box  265,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO 
And 

NORTHERN 

KENTUCKY 

Tired  of  low  pay  and  a  dull  job?  Here’s 
your  chance  to  break  away! 

One  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
needs  copy  editors.  And  we  mean  edi¬ 
tors — the  ones  who  can  make  the  grade 
on  the  toughest  copy  desk  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  men  we’re  looking  for  may  be 
working  for  metropolitan  dailies  or 
they  may  be  holding  top  jobs  on  smaller 
papers.  Our  pay  scale  is  among  the 
best  and  nobody  has  ever  complained 
that  working  for  us  is  dull.  Our  man 
will  be  interviewing  in  your  area  in 
March. 

Are  you  interested? 

Write  Box  285,  Editor  St  Publisher 
REPORTER  desiring  to  become  city 
editor  needed  by  small  daily.  Strong  lo¬ 
cal  news,  sports.  Prefer  J-grad.  Apply: 
Manager.  Russell  News.  Russell,  Kans., 
67665. 


THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
DOVER.  OHIO,  44622 
The  Daily  Reporter  in  Dover.  Ohio,  one 
of  Ohio’s  fastest  growing  dailies,  seeks 
an  experienced  reporter.  This  isn’t  just 
a  job.  There’s  a  future  here.  You’ll 
work  with  a  great  team.  You  can  take 
pride  in  the  product.  You  can  expect  to 
be  recognized  for  achievement.  You’ll 
find  fringe  benefits.  Your  beginning 
salary  will  be  commensurate  with  your 
ability  and  experience.  If  you’re  lo<^ing 
up  .  .  .  look  us  up  I 
Contact  Harry  Yockey,  Editor,  and  tell 
us  about  yourself. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


OPPORTUNITY 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  biggest  and 
best  of  The  Knight  Newspapers,  has  a 
few  ot)enings  for  copy  editors  with  the 
clear  potential  to  be^me  news  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  this  fiercely  competitive  situation, 
the  work  is  challenging,  the  salary 
among  the  highest  in  the  industry,  and 
the  opportunity  unparalleled  for  crea¬ 
tive  and  ambitious  editors. 

Initial  inquiries  may  be  made  by  calling 
(313)  766-6172  between  11  a.m.  and  1 
p.m.  EST  daily,  except  Saturday. 


NEW  St  GROWING  OFFSET  DAILY 
p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m. — competing  in 
Big-10  university  city — needs  two  young 
veterans  for:  sports  makeup,  layout 
and  editing;  news  rewrite  and  general 
assignment.  Good  pay.  benefits  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Progressive 
staff.  Contact;  Managing  Elditor, 
Bloomington  Tribune,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana  47401. 


THE  SMALL  CTTY  REPORTER  who 
wants  a  rewarding  opportunity  on  a 
national  weekly  in  a  pleasant,  eastern 
community  should  send  resum4  of  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NEWSPAPERMEN  we’re  looking 
for  probably  aren’t  looking.  They’re  do¬ 
ing  well  where  they  are;  they’re  am¬ 
bitious  and  they’re  growing.  Fast. 
That’s  why  The  Journal  is  the  kind  of 
a  paper  where  they  ought  to  be.  We’ra 
successful,  ambitious  and  growing  fast. 
Things  move  ahead  quicker;  so  do  our 
people.  Sure,  we  have  obstacles.  We  be-  • 
lieve  an  obstacle  is  a  challenge  that 
can  be  cleared  by  ambition,  talent  and 
work.  Wo  make  only  one  promise: 
You’ll  get  a  chance  to  do  some  honest 
newspapering  with  people  who  care. 
Write:  BMitor,  The  Journal,  Lorain, 

Ohio.  44052. 


VIGOROUS  IMAGINA-nVE  EDITOR 
who  wants  to  plow  new  fields  in  metro 
weekly  journalism  in  sunny  Southwest. 
Our  group  of  offset  weeklies  just  won 
state’s  top  awards  for  photos,  news  ^ 
porting  and  editorial.  It  will  require 
ability  and  hard  work  to  improve_on 
past  performance  and  to  earn  6760. 
The  News,  Box  626,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico  87103. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  (25-40)  to 
direct  editorial  staff  and  develop  pub¬ 
lications.  Must  know  the  sulmrban 
newspaper  field  thoroughly.  Good  »- 
ary  and  opportunity.  Box  268,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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DESKMAN 

REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  men  to  fill  a 
key  'lesk  iK>sition  and  a  general 
reporter’s  niche  requiring  J-train- 
ing  or  1  year's  experience. 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an 
outstanding  35.000  (and  fast-grow- 
ingl  offset  daily  in  Middletown. 
N.Y.,  "O-miles  from  N.Y.C. 

If  you  want  to  become  part  of  a 
competitive  professional  team  pro¬ 
ducing  an  aggressive,  prize-winning 
community  newspaper,  air-mail  re¬ 
sume  and  interview  availability  to: 
A.  N.  ROMM.  EDITOR 
■10  Multierry  St.. 
Middletown.  New  York  10941 


DESK  MAN 
IVe  need  experience! 

The  person  we’re  looking  for  has  been 
on  a  copy  desk  for  several  years  and  is 
tired  of  the  same  old  routine.  If  you 
are  over  40.  but  have  bright,  young 
ideas  and  are  ready  to  work  with  an 
active  desk,  send  resume  to  Box  331. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertiging  Rates 


■■SITUATIONS  WANTED^^ 


(Payable  with  order! 


4-tiaics 

S-tiMH 

2-thaii 

. $1.10  por  lint,  ptr  itiut 

l-thsi 

Csunt 

Art  avorago  words  ptr  lint. 

3  lints  minIsiuBi 
(No  abbrtWations) 

Md  SOc  (or  box  itnrice 

Ak-aiail  soivlct  on  box  numbers  also 

araiUhli  at  Sl.OO  txlra. 


RstpeadciiH  oaswerinq 
''H«lp  Wanted"  ads 
De  set  Had  IrraplacMblc  elippin|(, 
•tc.  la  rMponM  to  Htip  Wantad  adt 
aatll  dbact  rapuast  Is  aiada  far  thaai. 
ESP  caanot  ka  rasponsibla  far  thair 
ratora. 


■■ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS^^ 


4-liaiti . $1.35  par  Haa,  par  iuut 

1- tiaias . $1.45  par  lina,  par  lisua 

2- titias . $L55  par  Una.  par  itsua 

1-tiait  . $1.65  par  lina,  par  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Taesdoy,  4c3«  PM 

Bashaldars’  identity  held  in  strict  can. 
idaaca,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  ar 
atkir  decorations  chanpos  your  classiflad 
ad  to  dispimr.  Tho  rata  for  display-classi- 
lad  is  $2.75  par  agate  lina— $38.50  per 
ealaain  inch  minimum  spuo. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Ave..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-7050 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  320,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER — Top  metropolitan 
I  i>aper  in  Middie  Atiantic  area  seeking 
I  experienced  male  feature  writer  for 
I  Sunday  magazine  and  8x>ecial  sections. 

I  Must  be  skiiled  writer-reporter,  abie  to 
i  write  on  varied  and  significant  sub-  ' 
I  jects.  Send  resume,  saiary  desired,  but 
no  clippings.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  DAILY 
IN  UNIVERSITY  CITY 
The  Daily  Herald-Telephone  in  Bloom-  i 
ington,  Ind.,  is  expanding  its  coverage 
of  southern  Indiana  and  needs  a  bright  , 
young  feature  writer  to  join  our  ag-  • 
gressive  and  young  news  team. 

Wo  offer  a  good  starting  salary  with 
above-average  benefits:  also  excellent 
living  conditions  and  cultural  advan- 
I  tages  of  a  university  city.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  write  or  call  our  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector. 

THE  DAILY  HERALD-TELEPHONE 
Bloomington,  Indiana  4T401 


HAVE  THEY  GOT  YOU  in  a  corner 
writing  club  news?  Do  you  want  to 
come  out  of  your  shell  and  really  shine 
on  a  paper  that  puils  no  punches?  Try 
this  afternoon  newspaper  in  West 
Texas.  Write  Box  315,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  edi- 
I  tor  midwest  daily.  Good  schools,  fine 
1  community  and  resort  area.  All  fringe 
I  benefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  or  call :  Three  Rivers  Commer¬ 
cial.  Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  49093.  (AC 
!  616)  278-1665. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  experiencetl  for 
lOOM  circ.  group  of  weekly  trade  pa¬ 
pers  in  San  Francisco  area.  Magazine, 
house  organ  experience  acceptable.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringe  benefits,  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Airmail  resume  to  Box 
305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively,  small- 
!  city  daily.  Must  be  fully  experience<l 
all  phases:  demanding  job — small  staff. 
Good  pay  to  start  and  more  to  come 
after  year  but  fringe  benefits,  other 
than  sick  leave  and  vacation,  are 
scarce.  Man  with  ideas  can  have  re¬ 
warding  experience  in  progressive  city 
of  7,000.  Fine  schoois ;  exceptional  rec¬ 
reational  area:  resort,  horticultural 
and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Need  now — interview  es¬ 
sential.  Write  Don  Schoenwether,  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Mich.,  49090. 


;  NEEDED:  WRITER  for  general  assign- 
j  ment,  feature,  column  work.  Require¬ 
ments;  writing  ability,  driver's  license; 
some  sports  knowledge  preferred. 
We’re  a  small  daily — politically  libera] 
— spiritually  uninhibit^.  Good  pay  and 
fringes  editorial  freedom.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio  45822. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  some 
I  experience.  Western  Pa.  6,000  daiiy. 

I  Good  salary,  fringes.  Write  G.  R. 

{  Moser,  Managing  Etlitor,  Ellwood  City 
;  I..edge>',  835  Lawrence  Ave..  Ellwood 
City,  Fa.  16117. 


WOMAN  to  handle  women’s  news  pri¬ 
marily,  but  also  capable  general  fea¬ 
tures,  news.  Topflight  Catholic  paper, 
south  Jersey.  Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th 
St.,  Camden,  N.J.  08102. 


OFFSET  DAILY  looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter-photographer  to  comple¬ 
ment  fast-moving  area  news  desk.  Want 
someone  who  is  part  cf  tho  new  breed 
of  journalist;  1  to  2  years’  experience 
necessary.  Good  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Advancement  in  pay  and  position 
likely.  Write;  Bill  Nangle,  Morning 
Times,  Kokomo,  Indiana  46901,  or  call: 
(AC  317)  453-0110  today. 
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ASSOCIATE 

WRITERS 

Xerox  Is  Expanding  Its 

CORPORATE 

COMMUNICATIONS 

STAFF 


Positions  are  currently  available  at  our  Rochester, 
New  York  headquarters  for  Associate  Writers  who 
will  be  involved  in  news  coverage  for  corporate  news¬ 
paper — writing  about  such  subjects  as  corporate  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  and  the  broad  fields  of  graphic 
communications  and  education.  Must  be  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  ready  to  grow  with  a  dynamic  company. 
Degree  and  1-2  years’  experience. 

Please  foi-ward  your  resume,  including  salary  history, 
in  confidence  to  Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Mady,  Dept.  YXQ- 
2:i4,  Xerox  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  1540,  Rochester, 
New  York  14603. 


XEROX 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M  &  F) 


Free  Lance 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  WRITERS,  imag¬ 
inative  photographers  needed  all  cities 
by  national  tennis  publication.  Tell  us 
your  qualifications.  Box  165,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  , 


STRINGERS  WANTED— All  state,  lo¬ 
cal  governments.  including  school 
boards,  authorities;  minimum  work, 
quick  payment;  send  self-addresseil, 
\  stamped  envelope.  Box  308,  Editor  & 
’  Publisher. 


I  Offset  Personnel 

EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  MAN  1 
I  familiar  with  every  phase  of  offset  i 
newspaper  operations.  Must  be  able  to  | 
schedule  and  supervise  all  typesetting.  I 
I  proofreading  and  page  makeup,  and  to  j 
I  supervise  the  final  printing  in  black  I 
!  and  white  or  color;  for  a  Catholic 
i  weekly  with  50.000  circ.  in  (Antral  Pa. 

I  Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PLANT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Large  central  offset  print¬ 
ing  plant  on  Elastern  Seaboard.  Salary 
up  to  $15,000  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  stating  qualifications,  past 
employment  history,  and  references  to 
Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro¬ 
vising.  production-minded,  take-charge 
individual  to  handle  machines  in  grow¬ 
ing  quality  commercial  shop  in  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STA’nON  OPEN  FOR  OPERATOR 
■Ad  Man  and  Monitor;  37%  hr.  week; 
sick  leave:  good  scale;  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  fishing,  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Contact :  Sam  Bruton,  Galveston 
News.  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  WANTED  by 
medium-sized  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
with  mixers,  quadders,  saws,  and  'VtS. 
Good  working  conditions,  liberal  fringe 
benefits  including  profit  sharing  and 
retirement  plan.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  per  year.  Clean  university  town. 
Write  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR 
Quality  production-oriented,  creative  in¬ 
dividual  to  handle  volume  type  produc¬ 
tion  situation.  Some  commercial  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Box  198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Photography 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

Order  Blank  I 


i  Name - - 

g  Address— - - - 
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j  By - — 
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i  Copy - 
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I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 
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PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom;  be  able  to  work  with  edi¬ 
torial  color.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  58801. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper 
for  group  of  weeklies  in  San  Francisco 
area.  Union  shop ;  35-hr.  week ;  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent. 
Air-mail  resume,  references  to  Box  64, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOTICE  TO  ALL  COMBINATION 
PRESS-STEREO  JOURNEYMEN 
If  you  have  been  looking  for  a  dynamic 
daily  newspaper  located  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  city  that  has  excellent  schools, 
fine  housing  and  a  wonderful  place  to 
raise  your  children,  come  to  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana,  the  heme  of  PURDUE  ' 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Journal  and  Courier  has  a  modern 
air-conditioned  plant,  6  Goss  headliner 
presses  printing  our  4"M  morning-eve¬ 
ning  circulation.  Immediately  available 
a  situation  on  the  night  shift.  37*/^ 
hour  work  week.  Good  scale,  company- 
paid  life  insurance,  sick  benefits,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  major  medical  insurance. 
Liberal  vacation  and  excellent  pension  ! 
plan.  If  you  want  to  make  a  good  j 
move  write  to  Wilbur  Lehman.  Fore-  j 
man.  Journal  and  Courier.  Lafayette,  \ 
Indiana  47901. 


NEWLY  CREATED  POSITION  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  major  medical 
products  corporation,  headquartered  in 
New  Jersey,  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  assume  responsibility  and  prog¬ 
ress.  The  successful  candidate  must 
have  sound  training  as  newsm.m,  as 
well  as  some  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  He  probably  has  great  potential 
in  his  present  job,  but  isn't  moving 
ahead  fast  enough.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  289,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Master's  degree  in  English  and  ’Teach¬ 
ing  and  journalism  experience  required 
for  an  eelitorial  position  with  resmn- 
sibility  and  a  future.  Work  includes 
publication  of  a  dramatically  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  com¬ 
position,  and  the  language  arts  in  the 
elementary  grades ;  work  also  includes  * 
frequent  contact  with  demonstration 
centers  and  professional  organizations. 
Please  send  resumd  of  your  background 
and  goals.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER /EDITOR  with  2-3  years’ 
journalism  experience  wanted  by  con¬ 
sumer  goods  manufacturer  located  in 
upper  New  York  State.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  into  corporate 
PR.  Starting  salary  $8-9000,  depending 
on  experience.  Contact:  Irving  Smith 
K3gan,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10022. 


Salesmen 


PRI5?S-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18.- 
000  ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern 
Ohio.  Must  have  experience  with  Goss 
Unitubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo 
department;  fully-equipped  new  modern 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vaca-  , 
tion,  hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  ! 
pension  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  new’^a-  | 
per.  Write  giving  resume  of  experience 
to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  Blast  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio,  Review  43920. 


WANTED!  !  1 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel.  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
13440. 


Printers 


PRODUCrnON-PRINTER 
Award-winning  Illinois  daily  is  willing 
to  pay  for  the  right  man  to  ram-rod 
composing  room.  Should  have  an  ITU 
card  but  would  be  strictly  on  the  man¬ 
agement  team;  should  te  well  versed 
on  ITS,  union  rules,  cost  control,  and 
know  how  to  get  long  with  people.  We 
know  the  right  man  won’t  come  cheap. 
Strictest  confidence.  Send  full  details: 
experience,  references,  salary  expected, 
etc.,  to  Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTER. 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska’s  most 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
New  building — good  equipment — con¬ 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheeohaka 
News,  Drawer  “O,"  Kenai,  Alaska 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429. 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 
(Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
wanted  .  .  .  energetic  "take-charge” 
man  for  75,000  midwest  daily.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  complete 
cold-type  operation  and  ITS.  Union 
shop.  Pay  and  fringes  excellent.  Zone 
5  area.  State  exjjerience  and  references. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  328, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 
wars.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 
(k>unty  News,  Usseo,  Wise,,  54758. 


■  AREAS  1,  2,  3,  5 — Positions  available 
i  to  represent  large  area  dailies  selling 
new  weekly  section  contracts  to  larger 
firms  and  agencies.  Virgin  territory, 
LARGE  commissions,  and  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  282,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  COMPANY,  one  of 
leaders  in  field,  requires  salesman  for 
Zone  5  to  sell  Fh'essroom  sut^liee.  SaJes 
experience  desirable  but  no  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORLD  BOOK  SCIENCE  SERVICE, 
an  exciting  and  growing  newspaper 
syndicate,  is  expanding  its  sales  and 
client  relations  staff  in  Zones  1,  2  and 
5.  Positions  are  open  for  qualified  news- 
I  papermen  living  in  these  areas,  or  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  All  replies  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  Salary  open.  Commission  and 
expenses.  Contact:  Charles  Dye.  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Mgr.,  WBESSI,  616  Travis 
St.,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 


SALES 

New  York  State  sales  representative 
required  to  handle  full  line  of  news- 
paper  supplies,  particularly  for  offset 
publications.  Commission  basis  only. 
Send  letter  to  Publishers’  Supply,  Inc., 
313  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02210. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Academic 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
— copy  editor,  top  reporter,  honors 
graduate— some  free  lancing;  seeks 
campus  post  with  opportunity  to  work 
for  master’s,  doctorate.  Box  151,  Editor  n 
&  Publisher. 


PhD,  extensive  teaching;  administra¬ 
tive,  newspaper  experience.  Available 
June  1.  Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  p.r.  officer 
— college  or  association.  J-grad;  IS- 
year  magazine,  book,  public  relations, 
newspaper,  photography  background. 
Family.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT— As¬ 
sistant  to  publisher  or  general  manager 
where  background  of  retail  advertising 
management,  editorial  and  general  b^ 
iness  can  best  be  put  to  use.  Pres*5j7 
employed.  Late  30’s.  Require  mi^e 
five-figures.  Prefer  Chart  areas  1,  »  w 
major  city  elsewhere.  Interested*  Box 
306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SItustions  Wsnted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


Free  Lance 


WANT  rUBUSHERSHIP  imall  to 
medium  daily  with  growth  potontial. 
proven  success  record,  with  strong 
emphasis  advertising  sales  and  protno* 
tion.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced,  Seasoned,  and  Mature 

PUBUSHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Trained  in  all  phases  of  operations  on 
email,  medium,  and  metropolitan 
dailies.  Seek  post  on  small  to  medium 
daily.  Realistic  compensation.  Box  251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  10  years’  West  Coast  small, 
medium  dailies,  weekly.  Seek  same  or 
second  spot.  Area  9.  Experienced  all 
departments,  strong  public  relations. 
Married;  50.  Available  30  days.  Request 
interview.  Box  293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  G.\G  CARTOONIST  desires 
opportunity  to  try  hand  as  strip  as¬ 
sistant.  Box  299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CTRCULATION  manager — 15  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Seek  position  where  initiative  and  abil¬ 
ity  determine  future.  Reasonable  notice.  | 
^x  261,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  relocation  in  Eastern 
Zones  3  or  4,  medium  or  small  daily. 
Twenty-two  years’  exi>erience  all 
phases,  including  ABC.  Box  309,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

DISTRICT  MANAGER,  married,  24. 
presently  on  Zone  2  daily,  hard  worker, 
desires  chance  to  prove  can  produce 
excellent  results  with  minimum  costs 
as  Circulation  Manager  on  small-me¬ 
dium  Florida  daily.  Will  consider  as- 
s  btants  position.  Exesllent  references. 
Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Composing  Room 

HR.  PUBLISHER:  Composing  Room 
worries?  Then  here’s  your  answer  I  All¬ 
round  printer  with  strong  managrement 
backgrrand  including  TTS,  Photocomp. 
Box  505,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Presently  employed,  extremely  capable, 
proven  administrator,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  strong  on  management,  sales,  serv¬ 
ice,  promotion,  layouts.  Highly  re¬ 
putable;  champion  producer;  popular 
with  employees,  customers:  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  phase  of  newspaper 
operation.  Experient^  national,  ret^I, 
classified,  promotion,  editorial,  business 
management,  merchandising,  produc¬ 
tion,  press  room  both  offset,  letterpress. 
Hard  working,  energetic,  45;  family; 
college;  excellent  character;  finest  r^- 
erences.  Seeking  permanent  employment 
with  potential.  You  couldn’t  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  applicant.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box 
256,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

'  STYMIED!  Experienced,  capable  ad 
manager-salesman  needs  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Size  of  paper  not  important. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  5.  Box  257,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  seeks  new 
challenge — more  money.  Excellent  dis¬ 
play,  classified;  sales,  training,  pro- 
motio.n,  credits  and  collections,  all 
phases  of  management.  Present  em¬ 
ployers  will  furnish  finest  references. 
Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— 15  years: 
drculation,  classified,  national,  retail. 
Success  at  a  profit  in  all  positions. 
Area  3  or  4  only:  10-M  to  30-M  daily. 
Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ Editoritd _ _ 

DESKMAN,  45,  will  consider  change  if 
*na^teed  no  slot :  18  years’  on  same 
mwium  daily.  Prefer  Zones  8,  9.  Box 
168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTTLATTVE  EDITORIAL  posi¬ 
tion  wanted.  Ten  years’  solid  book  ex¬ 
perience.  Most  recently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  medical  journal.  MA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Top  references.  Want  active, 
challenging  work.  Call  Mrs.  Joann  Slatt 
(AC  212)  LE  2-1482. 

MATTIRE  WRITER — some  college  and 
some  experience.  Prefers  sports  beat. 
Box  174,  Editor  Si  Publisher  or  tel: 
(AC  716)  467-9769. 

TRADE  MAGAZINE,  HOUSE  ORGAN, 
ETC.,  EDITOR-WRITER.  34 
seeks  escape  newspaper.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenge.  travel,  top  pay.  Metro  back¬ 
ground — degree.  Box  149,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  SENIOR, 
strong  on  general  reporting,  features, 
seeks  summer  assignment  on  daily  or 
weekly,  or  public  relations.  Available 
June  12  to  Sept.  8.  Box  207,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPORTTIR,  25,  seek¬ 
ing  copy  reader’s  i>osition  or  reporter’s 
post  with  promise  of  advancement  to 
desk  work.  Served  apprenticeship  on 
county-seat  paper  and  trained  as 
J-major  at  university.  Offering  quality, 
accuracy  and  ambition.  Prefer  univer¬ 
sity  city  or  town  in  Northeast.  Midwest 
or  Northwest.  Box  213,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Detroit 
teacher  with  J-degree;  former  staffer 
on  4  papers.  Box  217,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

accurate:  copy  editor.  33.  fam¬ 
ily — 13  years’  experience,  last  5  on 
metro — wants  key  desk  or  editor’s  spot 
on  p.m.  metro  or  medium-sized  daily. 
Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS-FINANCIAL  staffer,  all- 
around  man  seeking  desk  or  reportorial 
job.  Able  write  editorials  on  economic 
subjects.  Box  276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  medium/p. m.  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  speed. 
Presently  editor  high-grade  weekiv.  J.  i 
grad,  early  40’s.  Married.  Prefer  West. 
Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  SPECIALIST,  35.  BS  degree, 
J-schooI  trained,  seeks  opportunity  to 
match  ability.  Want  stimulating  assign¬ 
ment,  major  league,  college  beat  or 
sports  editorship  medium-sized  daily. 
Currently  employed  by  major  daily  for 
11  years.  Available  for  spring  inter¬ 
view.  Box  271,  Ekiitor  &  iSiblisher. 

’TOP  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  of  50.000 
daily  seeks  new  challenge  on  West 
Coast.  Record  of  steady  employment 
and  proven  ability  backed  up  by  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man,  university  degree, 
in  late  30’s,  excellent  health.  Box  283. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIA’TE  EDITOR  of  roto  magazine 
seeking  responsible  outlet.  Heavy 
science  writing  background  with  un¬ 
usual  ability  to  clarify  complex  sub¬ 
jects.  Additional  depth  of  editing  and 
reporting  experience.  Box  317,  Editor 
&  Pu’olisher. 

CAN  I  HELP  YOU? 
Managing  editor  medium-small  Midwest 
morning  has  been  seven  years  on 
nights,  wants  day  pMt  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Under  40.  Willing  to  start  lower 
and  work  up  on  larger  paper,  or  can 
take  over  small  or  medium  news  room. 
Know  al’.  phases.  Box  297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITTf  EDITOR  medium-size  a.m.  wants 
similar  on  p.m.  Family — 36 — 15  years 
all  phases  news  and  photo.  Alert,  con¬ 
scientious,  aggressive.  Prefer  Michigan. 
Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  A  "WILLIAMS”  GRADUATE 
with  1-year  of  military  service  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  5-monthR  of  free-lance  work 
there  without  connections  or  agent.  I 
want  to  go  back  and  resume  combat 
correspondence,  this  time  with  less 
tenuous  backing.  Robert  W.  Schwab. 
A.I.T.F.,  Box  191,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
85001. 


HAVE  WORKED  on  the  news  side,  in  : 
management  and  as  news-management  j 
combination  but  find  am  most  suited  to 
straight  news  side,  doing  one  thing  and  I 
doing  it  well.  ! 

AM  MARRIED,  father  of  three  chil-  I 
dren,  in  mid-30’s,  a  non-drinker  and 
not  a  floater.  Have  B.A.  in  social  , 
science  discipline  and  working  nights 
toward  M.A. 

HAVE  COVERED  GOVERNMia^T,  fea¬ 
tures.  sports,  society,  handled  both  an 
AP  and  UPI  wire,  done  the  work  of  a 
city  editor  and  have  directed  both 
medium  and  small  news  staffs.  For 
several  years  have  done  all  editorial 
page  work.  Own  and  can  operate  vari¬ 
ous  cameras  plus  do  darkroom  work 
and  run  either  Photo-Lathe  or  Scan-A- 
Graver. 

PREFER  EVENING  DAILY  between 
5,000-70,000  circulation  (or  public  re¬ 
lations  position  at  university  or  in  in¬ 
dustry).  Am  interested  in  ownership  i 
who  publishes  a  newspaper  as  his  prime 
occupation,  who  publishes  a  sound  edi¬ 
torial  product  and  makes  money  at  it. 
Would  like  owner  who  may  be  disliked 
by  those  in  high  places  (but  respected) 
because  he  does  the  job  a  newspaper  is 
suppose  to  do  for  the  community. 

AM  NOT  AFRAID  TO  WORK  LONG, 
hard  hours  but  exjject  commensurate 
compensation  for  time  and  abilities. 
Personal  belief  is  two-sided  in  that  "you 
get  what  you  pay  for”  and  a  "man 
should  be  worth  his  wages.”  Can  either  i 
lead  a  staff  or  can  be  a  valuable  fol¬ 
lower  of  your  present  leadership.  Please 
state  salary  range.  Write  Box  292,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWSMAN  with  20  years’  as  pub-  ! 
lisher,  reporter,  wire,  state,  features  i 
editor  wants  to  bolster  Midwest/South-  | 
west  daily  as  news  executive  or  ME, 
where  education,  effort,  ideas,  ability,  j 
ambition  can  bo  challen.Ted.  Box  302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFERING  GOOD  HEADS,  tight  copy 
editing ;  very  few  cliches.  Chart  Area 
1  or  2.  Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODIGAL’S  RETURN 
I  strayed  from  newspapering  into  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Former  prize-winner: 
Who’s  Who :  Washington  correspondent. 
Seek  return,  with  broadene<l  outlook 
from  "other”  side,  as  editor  or  chief 
editorial  writer.  ’Top  references.  Age 
46.  Salary  now:  $20,000.  Box  324,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  59.  WOMAN, 
currently  on  36-M  daily,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  journalism  where  merit  and 
constat  effort  are  appreciated.  18 
years  in  varied  capacity;  32  awards 
for  writing.  Literary  talent  plus  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thoroughness  in  fact-find¬ 
ing.  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SCIENCE  WRITER  wants  permanent 
writing  job.  Single  man.  27,  now  fin¬ 
ishing  book.  Degrees  in  science.  Four 
years  with  university  and  research 
agency  press  offices.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEPTEMBB31  could  be  the  month  your 
sports  pages  change.  If  you  nee<l  a  | 
young,  ambitiojs,  experienced  writer 
that  emphasizes  the  outdoors  but  can  ] 
cover  any  spot  with  pad  or  camera,  j 
you  should  contact  Box  203,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  TOWN— Good  deskman 
would  like  to  finish  PhD.  Wants  spot 
in  university  town  with  appropriate 
work  hours.  Currently  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  small  daily.  Box  316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  STATE  EDITOR  on  metropol¬ 
itan  daily  seeks  similar  position  on 
large,  progressive  Midwest  or  Southern 
p.m.  Would  consider  bureau  or  sports. 
Photojournalism,  editing,  layout  back¬ 
ground.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

PEaJNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies,  national  publications. 
Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101.  (AC  717)  233- 
7820. 


EDITORS  AND  P.R. 
DECISION-MAKERS ; 

Have  a  group  coming  to  Washington? 
Proven  reporter-photographer  team  will 
cover.  Features  on  congressmen  also  a 
specialty.  Competitive  rates,  samples. 
Pine  Studios,  Inc..  Oklahoma  Road, 
Sykesville,  Maryland  21784. 

EXPERIENCED,  PERCEPTIVE  Nor- 
wegian-American  writer  and  phott^ra- 
pher  plans  extended  tour  of  Scandina¬ 
via  this  year.  Newspaper,  mat^ine  as¬ 
signments  welcomed.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEIATLTRE  ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED 
in  California.  Business,  sports,  arts, 
personalities.  Photo  also.  Call:  G.  D. 
Hazlitt,  (213)  462-6371.  640  N.  Beach- 
wood  Dr..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90004. 


Miscellaneous 

VACA’nON/EMEniGE24CrY/SPECIAL 
editorial,  advertising.  Linotype  work, 
anytime,  anywhere.  D.  Magruder,  call 
509  MU  4-4567,  Cdlville,  Wash.  (Photo 
assignments  accepted). 

Operator  s-Machinists 

OPERATOR  &  MAINTEaiANCE  MAN 
desires  position  with  a  future.  Elxperi- 
enced  in  all  phases  of  offset  composing 
room;  factory-trained  technician  on 
Photon,  ATF  Typesetter  and  Justo- 
writer.  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  A  man.  single,  age  22,  de¬ 
pendable;  deaf.  Shelton  R.  Kirschner, 
2881  West  12th  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
11224. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Young:  college.  Beaucop  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  313,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHEHl.  6  years’  experience 
dailies  and  wire.  J-degrec  University  of 
Missouri.  Age  32.  Prefer  metro  daily, 
magazine  or  ’TV.  $180  up.  Jim  Carr, 
3820  E.  34  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
46218.  (AC  317)  545-1569. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced,  young,  interested  in  increasecl 
range  of  activity.  Considerable  formal 
education.  Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  Box 
326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Technical 
backgrround,  from  specialized  training 
in  ’ITS.  Linofilm.  computer  schools; 
have  designed  and  set  up  three  cold- 
type  shops.  Family  man,  38.  Box  137, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

ME(7HANIGAL  SUPEHilNTENDENT : 
Letterpress,  Offset;  3  large  letterpress- 
offset  conversions.  Complete  knowledge 
photo-typesetting,  camera,  ’TTS,  hot 
metal,  etc.  Personnel  training,  equip¬ 
ment  purchasing.  Seeking  large  opera¬ 
tion  or  sales  that  needs  my  experience. 
Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  mechanical/ 

I  production  superintendent  of  major 
group  interested  similar  situation 
smaller  daily.  Resum5  on  request.  Box 
206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

J  EDITOR,  37,  seeks  opportunity  in  com¬ 
munity  relations  with  industry  or  utility 
on  West  0>ast.  Family  man  in  excel¬ 
lent  health.  Degree.  Bm  246,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PR  POST  SOUGHT  by  36-year-old  live- 
wire  with  18  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  years  of  part-time  PR.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Finest  references.  Box  314,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TOP  WRITER-COLUMNIST  major 
metropolitan  paper  seeks  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  spot.  A-plus  back¬ 
ground.  Box  321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Roliert  L.  BroMii 

Mimeographed  Newspapers 


Professional  newspapermen 
with  millions  of  dollars  of 
sophisticated  production  equip¬ 
ment  at  their  finger  tips  may 
think  of  mimeographed  news¬ 
papers  as  “kid  stuff.” 

Nevertheless,  this  rudiment¬ 
ary  form  of  publishing  has  at¬ 
tractions  for  the  less  developed 
countries  and  areas  of  the  world 
and  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
modern  newspapering  in  those 
places. 

Robert  de  T.  Lawrence,  a 
newspaperman  now  with  the 
Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  was  adviser  to  the 
Liberian  Information  Service  in 
1!)63  as  a  staff  member  of  AID. 
It  was  in  Liberia  that  the  “pilot 
program”  of  mimeographed 
newspapers  was  launched. 

Mr.  Lawrence  writes  to  us: 

“There  is  no  official  AID  pro¬ 
gram  nor  private  effort  to  assist 
an  important  field  in  community 
development  which  you  and  I 
know  have  helped  greatly  in  the 
growth  of  our  nation. 

“But  some  of  us  on  the  side 
have  experimented  both  abroad 
and  here  with  a  low-cost,  money 
making,  mimeo  printing  tech¬ 
nique  which  can  bring  the  first 
newspapers  to  thousands  of  ru¬ 
ral  communities  and  cities  in  the 
developing  nations  instead  of 
waiting  decades  for  conventional 
printing  and  journalistic  capa¬ 
bilities. 

“The  first  field  test  of  what 
was  merely  a  theory  occurred 
in  Liberia  in  1963-64  and  turned 
out  beyond  our  expectations. 

“Interest  then  began  to  mount 
until  we  now  have  queries 
coming  in  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  looking  over  activi¬ 
ties  for  1966,  there  are  now 
people  in  some  26  countries  that 
are  asking  about  the  technique 
and  inquiring  about  small  scale 
assistance.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  would  like  to 
“awaken  the  need  among  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  to  assist  would- 
l)e  weekly  publishers  abroad  in 
putting  out  community  news¬ 
papers  that  would  educate,  in¬ 
form,  and  motivate  the  people 
in  their  areas.”  He  would  like  to 
attract  contributions — $100  to 
$150  will  start  one  mimeo  paper 
— and  also  executive  volunteers. 

“Educators,  agriculturists, 
and  community  developers  are 
realizing  now  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  build  a  school  and  a 
market  in  a  town  and  then  ex- 
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pect  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  to  improve  quickly.  An 
important  ingredient  is  lacking 
if  the  people  in  that  community 
cannot  communicate,  act  to¬ 
gether  on  issues  and  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  act  as  a  team  toward 
common  goals.  The  weekly  news¬ 
paper  has  provided  that  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  in  the  growth 
of  industrialized  nations. 

“The  newspaper  also  has  the 
unique  and  special  capability  of 
l)eing  able  to  help  attack  all  our 
main  development  problems — 
ignorance,  illiteracy,  food  short¬ 
ages,  population  explosion,  and 
poor  health,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  a  42-page 
pamphlet  alwut  “Rural  Mimeo 
Newspapers”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  by  Unesco 
in  1965.  It  not  only  contains  a 
case  history  of  the  Liberian 
experience  but  instructions  and 
advice  on  how  to  start  such  a 
program  and  the  techniques  of 
producing  such  a  paper  from 
gathering  the  news  to  preparing 
the  stencil  and  printing. 

The  Liberian  experiment 
started  as  one  paper  and  grew 
into  30  before  the  end  of  a  year. 
They  carry  news  as  well  as 
advertising  and  one  of  these 
papers  in  Buchanan  now  eaims 
$25  per  week. 

“In  this  comparatively  short 
time  a  major  step  forward  was 
made  in  low  cost  community 
newspaper  publishing  with  these 
and  other  resulting  benefits,” 
Mr.  Lawrence  vv'rote:  “1.  The 
literacy  program  was  stimulated 
thanks  to  a  steady  flow  of  inter¬ 
esting,  easy-to-read,  locally- 
produced  reading  materials;  2. 
news  from  every  corner  of  the 
country  came  to  the  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  of  the  capital 
for  nationwide  redissemination; 
and  3,  pi-inted  news  became 
available  to  most  Liberians  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  interior. 

It  was  found  that  with  a  level 
of  literacy  about  10%  to  12% 
there  were  sufficient  literates  to 
read  the  newspapers  and  to  read 
them  to  others  thus  encouraging 
literacy  training. 

*  4>  * 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  in 
many  countries,  along  with  AID 
representatives,  are  seeking 
“how  to”  information  and  help 
in  starting  such  a  program.  One 
of  the  most  successful,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  was  started  by  a  Peace 


Corps  Volunteer  in  Peru  with 
the  help  of  AID,  USIS  and 
Peruvian  authorities  in  estab¬ 
lishing  five  newspapers  and  a 
small  center  for  instructing 
rural  mimeo  publishers. 

U.S.  publisher  William  E. 
Strasburg  of  the  Montgomery 
Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  publishers  of  10  week¬ 
lies,  gave  this  program  a  boost 
by  providing  grants  to  three  of 
the  papers  in  the  form  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  supplies.  A  few  other 
U.S.  publishers  have  given 
similar  help  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Lawrence  hopes  other  will 
be  attracted  by  the  idea. 

• 

New  York  Weekly 
Reeeives  13  I^rizes 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

F  orty-seven  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  given  plaques 
naming  them  the  top  papers  in 
the  state  for  1966  at  an  awards 
luncheon  (Feb.  10)  of  the  New 
York  Press  As.sociation’s  three- 
day  annual  convention. 

The  owners  of  the  Brighton- 
Pittsford  Post  received  13 


COLU.MBUS,  Ohio 

Distinguished  Service  to  Jour¬ 
nalism  awards  were  presented 
by  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  to  G.  Gordon  Strong,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  director  of  the 
Ohio  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  association’s  con¬ 
vention  last  week. 

In  making  the  awards,  Ern¬ 
est  L.  Henes,  association  presi¬ 
dent,  cited  Mr.  Strong  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  newspaper 
publishing  in  Ohio  and  the  na¬ 
tion,”  for  his  role  as  director  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  from 
1956  to  1964,  for  his  services  as 
association  trustee  for  16  years, 
and  as  president  in  1956-57. 

Dr.  Hortin  was  praised  for 
his  “20  years  of  devoted  service 
to  newspaper  publishing  in  Ohio 
and  the  nation.” 

('.oniribuled  Prestige 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer,  received  one  of  16 
Governor’s  Awards  for  “con¬ 
tributing  invaluably  toward  en¬ 
hancing  Ohio’s  prestige  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  The  award  was 
connected  to  Dale’s  association 
with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  base¬ 
ball  team  of  the  National 
League.  He  is  president  of  the 


prizes.  They  were  presented  to 
the  editor  and  publisher,  An¬ 
drew  Wolfe;  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
and  five  employes. 

George  J.  Measer  Jr.’s  Am¬ 
herst  Bee  took  eight  awards  ' 
back  to  Williamsville.  The  Mas- 
apequa  Post  and  the  Walden 
Citizen  Herald  were  multiple 
prize  winners,  too,  with  six  each. 

Another  winner  was  C.  Alan 
Baker  of  the  Baldwinsville  Mes¬ 
senger,  who  was  named  the  Out¬ 
standing  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editor. 

• 

Eniie  Pvle  Lecture 

'  I 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Robert  E.  Thompson,  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  for 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  returns 
to  the  Indiana  University  cam¬ 
pus  Feb.  19  as  Ernie  Pyle  Lec¬ 
turer  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism.  He  will  spend  a 
week  in  seminars,  classes,  and 
informal  sessions  with  journal¬ 
ism  student. 


Also  receiving  Governor’s 
Awards,  presented  by  Gov.  i 
James  A.  Rhodes,  were  Philip 
Porter,  former  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer; 
Charles  Scripps,  publisher  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Johnny  Jones,  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  columnist. 

Gary  Boggs,  of  Plain  City, 
0.,  a  Dispatch  newspaperboy, 
received  the  Glenn  L.  Cox  Jun¬ 
ior  Ohio  Newspaper  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  for  service,  aca¬ 
demic  and  personal  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Henes,  of  the  Wellington  (0.) 
Enterprise,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Others  re-elected  were: 

Charles  W.  Staab,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  association  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  retired 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (0.)  • 
Press,  board  chairman;  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (0.) 
Record,  vice  board  chairman, 
and  Frank  W.  Spencer,  Newark 
(0.)  Advocate,  treasurer. 

William  J.  Oertel  of  Colum¬ 
bus  was  re-named  secretary  and 
executive  director  and  Paul  W. 
Ginger  was  re-named  general 
counsel. 

Named  to  the  ONA  board  were 
William  O.  Littick  of  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  (O.)  Times  Recorder  and  ^ 
Arnold  L.  Royer  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Post  and  Times-Star. 

The  three-day  week-end  con¬ 
vention  drew  more  than  600. 


team. 
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Ohio  Honors  Newspaper 
Chief  And  J-Educator 
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'We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
paste-up  In  January 


. . .  haven't  had  a  serious 

a  "t  "99  the  state  JouRr 

work  pile-up  since 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  "M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,"  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Well-stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many  A  pair  of  new  Model  "M”  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises  A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 

sizes  In  BodonI,  Karnak,  Cheltenham,  of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  Im-  to  zinc  height,  making  them  extremely 

Gothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black,  proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  some  light  and  easy  to  handle  in  the  paste-up 

stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces.  of  the  reasons  why.  operation. 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate-  Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 

rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both  for  the  system.  With  a  stiff  plastic  back- 

soned  and  precision.  Many  operators  find  Ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  is  still  only  shell 

they  don't  even  need  a  light  table.  height. 


LUDLOW 
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Clockwise  from  Judy  Jenner  reading  the 
Sun-Tattler,  the  young  people  posing  in  the  Florida  sunshine 
are,  Vic  Pilolla,  Edward  H.  Wentworth  Jr.,  Yvette  Cardozo, 
Tim  Baker,  Jim  Beattie,  Tom  Fullmer  and  Tom  Ensign. 


porter-copy  desk.  Jim  Beattie,  24,  city  hall,  and  Tin 
Baker,  28,  chief  photographer. 

Their  backgrounds  vary.  Three  were  graduated  front 
the  University  of  Florida;  one  was  graduated  frow 
Bradley  University.  One  is  a  cub  who  started  part-tim^j 
in  high  school ;  another  has  a  Master’s  Degree.  One  is  « 
native-born  Scot ;  another  is  a  former  portrait  painter. 

Each  brings  ability,  enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  hiaj 
job  on  the  afternoon  Sun-Tattler,  a  Scripps-Howard, 
newspaper  since  June  4,  1965. 


Beginning  with  the  editor,  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler  puts  a  premium  on  youth. 

Edward  H.  Wentworth  Jr.,  28,  is  the  youngest  editor 
in  Scripps-Howard,  and  one  of  the  youngest  editors  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  nation. 

Surrounding  him  are  talented  young  people  like  Vic 
Pilolla,  30,  city  editor ;  Judy  Jenner,  23,  food  and  special 
sections  editor;  and  Yvette  Cardozo,  22,  reporter  and 
feature  writer. 

Tom  Ensign,  27,  sports,  and  Tom  Fullmer,  24,  re¬ 
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